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PREFACE 



TO THB 



FIRST EDITION. 



»i^»»»»^#^*#» 



THE History of the Christifm Church, wheu 
prosecuted in miiwte detail, and in ail its ramifi-- 
cations, is a copious theme, and has occupied the 
pens of many learned men, both of our own and 
other countries. The elaborate treatises of £use« 
bins, Du Pin, Fleury, Mosheim, Priestley, Milner, 
and others of inferior consideration, have most of 
them been long b^ore the public, and are all 
^well known. To discuss the subject at large, or 
to enter into any competition with those works, 
as it is not to be expected in the compass of a 
single volume, so it must not be considered bjh 
having ^i all entered into the views of the present 
writer. The following pages, whatever may be 
their merits or defects, were not designed to 
instruct persons of general reading ; for the au- 
thor is fully aware that they contain little which 
is not familiar to that class of men. They were 
compiled with the view of communicating som^ 
interesting information to a few friends whose 
views of the gospel of Christ, and of the natures 
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of his kingdom in this world, happen to coincide 
pretty much with his own, but who have been 
debarred the opportunity of exploring the volu- 
minous productions in whick that information lay 
scattered. 

Those who have bestowed any considerable 
degree of at^ption upon the article of Ecclesi- 
astical History, will readily admit, that no period 
of it stands so much in need of elucidation, as 
that which intervened from the banning of the 
ninth centul^y to the days of Luther. The ori- 
ginal sources of ' our information are, almost 
exclusively, the Catholic writers — a race of mea 
who, while they had an interest in disguising the 
truth, appear to have delighted themselves in 
calumniating all that dissented from their com- 
Aiunion. And even since the time of the Re- 
formation, while the light of dmne truth has been 
shining around us with increasing splendour, and 
thus contributing to expose in all its deformity 
that " mystery of iniquity,*' the Roman hierarchy, 
0ur Pl^otestant historians have been but too im^ 
plicitly led by those false guides. There i« 
scarcely any History of the Christian Church 
jsxtant m our language from which it would not 
be easy to exemplify the truth of this representa- 
tion ; but ih no case could it more strikingly be 
done, than in that which respects the leading ob- 
)^t of the present work. Not to multiply proof 
6f this, where proofs are so abundant, an instance 
yn point may t^e adduced from a contemporary 
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^wsker of oor own country, who, a few years ago, 
published, in our own language, the '' History of 
f ranee/' in five vois. 4to. The following is the 
atccouHt therp given of the Alb^nses, a class of 
CShristians who« as the reader will see from the 
mibseqnent part of this volume, were only a 
branch of the Waldenses, inhabiting a pavticulM 
district in Prance. 

" The Albigenses/' says this historian, " be- 
Kered in two Gods ; one a beneficent being, au- 
thor of the New Testament, who had two wiveir, 
Collantaiid Collibant, and was father of several 
ehildren, and among others, of Christ and the 
devil. The other God wto a malevolent being, a 
liar, and a destroyer of men, author of the ancient 
law, who, not content with haviug persecated -ttiei 
patriarchs during their lives, had consigned thenH 
all to damnation after death. They atlso acknow^ 
lodged two Christs; one wicked, who was'borii 
at Bethlehem and crucified at Jerusalem, a^ 
who kept as his concubine Mary Magdalen^, th^ 
woman s^ well kdoWn fbr havkig been caught in 
the act' of adultery; the other Christ, all virtuous 
and invisible, who never inhabited the world, but 
spiritually in the body of Paul. They represented 
the Church of Rome as the scarlet whore men- 
tioned in the Revelations. They regarded the 
sacraments as frivolous things ; considered mar* 
fiage as a state of prostitution, the Lord's supper 
as a chimera, the resurrection of the flesh as a 
ridiculous fable, and the worship of images as 
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detestable idolatry. Had all their tenets been 
equally rational with the last, they wonld not 
have been obnoxious to much censure. They 
were divided into two classes ; the perfects and 
the believers. They all openly professed great 
purity of manners, and secretly practised the 
most infamous voluptuousness, on the principle, 
that from the waist downwards, man is incapable 
of sin."» 

Such is the disgusting caricature which this 
writer has exhibited to the world of the Albi- 
genses. But that any man with his eyes open, 
and capable of exercising two grains of discrimi- 
nation, should have first of all permitted himself 
to be so far imposed upon by the Catholic writers, 
as to give credit to such a tissue of absurd and 
ridiculous fooleries, and then gravely to detail 
them to his readers for the truth of history, is at 
once a striking instance of weakness in the anthor, 
and of the necessity of exercising continual vigi* 
lance on the part of the reader, if he would neither 
become the dupe of Papal slander, nor of Pro- 
testant credulity. The reader cannot faH to be 

* History of Fraxcb, Vol. I. p.41S. London, 179L i«m not in- 
sensible thai there is afftsmctt in this quotation which renders it almost 
mfit to be tnmsplanlied into any other soil; and I am anzions to apolo- 
gise to my readers for laying it before them ; bnt the truth is, that it is 
not worse than may be found on the same subject in many other writers; 
while the recency of its publication, and the high ground which its 
author lias lately taken among us, seemed to entitle him to the right of 
preference. As to the statement itself, it cannot but remind us of the 
words of Jesus, ^' Blessed are y<; ^cken men $haU soy «U maimer ^evU agaiut 
pmfakehffor my nam&s take,** 
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surprised, when he is told that the author of this 
wretched ribaldry is no other than John Giffordp 
Esq. the biographer of the late Right Honourable 
William Pitt, whose work, recently published in 
S vols. 4to. and 6 vols. 8vo. is held up as a kind 
of national undertaking! Of the merits of this 
last publication it would, no doubt, be presump- 
tuous in the present writer to offer any opinion ; 
but if the biographer of our great statesman have 
been as r^ardless of the truth of history in the 
latter instance as in the former, posterity will owe 
him but few obligations for his labours. 

Mr. Hume had a much more correct view of 
the character of the Albigenses ^ and it is singular 
that Mr. Gifford should have overlooked it The 
following is the passage to which I refer. '* The 
Pope (Imiocent III.) published a crusade against 
the Albigedbes, a species of enthusiasts in the 
south of France, whom he denrnninated heretice^ 
hecausBj like other enthusiasts, thetf neglected the 
rights of the churchy and opposed the power and 
u^uence of the clergy. The people from all parts 
of Europe, moved by their superstition and their 
passion for wars and adventures, flocked to hir 
standard. Simon de Montfort, the general of the 
crusade, acquired to himself a sovereignty in 
these provinces. The Count of Toulouse, who 
protected, or perhaps only tolerated the Albi« 
genses, was stripped of his dominions. And Hiese 
sectaries themselves, though the most innocent 
AKP INOFFENSIVE OF MANKIND, M'cre ^xtermi- 
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iiAted with all the cireuinstatices of extrraeie. 
Tiolence and barbarity." HiHory a^ Engiand^ 
Vol. II. ch. xi. Nothing can be more just thao 
this account of the Albigenses, provided we allow 
Mr. Hume his own definition of the term '^ eiit- 
thusiasts" — ^a term which he uniformly employs 
to denote all those who believe the IB^fale to 
be the word of God, and who receive it as the 
rule of their faith and practice. I may further 
add, that the reader will find his account of the 
Albigenses to be perfectly consonant to all that ig 
related of them in the following pages. 

I shall here take the liberty to introduce, as 
expressive of my ovm sentiments, the language 
of an author, who, more thaa a century ago, was 
engaged in the same pursuit vrith myself, and 
to .whose learned pen the following pages are 
much indebted. '' I conceived tha| it was weli 
becoming a Chrkstian to undertake the defence of 
innocence, opfu^essed and overborne by the black* 
est calumnies the devil could ever invent. That 
.we should be ungrateful towards those whose 
Bufferings for Christ have been so benefidal to his 
church, should we not take care to justify thdor 
memory, when we see it so maliciously bespait- 
tered and torn. That to justify the Waldaises 
and Albigenses, is indeed to defend the Rdbrma^ 
tion and Reformuers, they having so lofog before 
us, with an exemplary courage, laboured to pre* 
serve the Christian religion in its ancient purity, 
which the Church of Rome all this while has 
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endeavoured to abolish, by substituting an ille* 
gitimate and supposititious Christianity in its stead; 
So long as the ministers of the Church of Rome 
think fit to follow his conduct who was a Har 
and a murderer from the beginning, innocence 
should not be deprived of the privilege of defend^ 
ing herself against their calumnies, while she 
willingly resigns to God the exercise of vengeance 
for. the. injustice and violence of those who have 
oppressed her/' • . 

It may possibly occur to some of my r^adem 
that " the Portrsdture of Papeiy," would} have 
been a .title eVery way as appropriate to the 
ensuing pages as that which I .havis given it. And 
it certainly must be admitted that the ocUous 
features of superstition and intolerance do but 
too prominently obtrude iq^on us, wherever the 
proceedings of that apostate dbuibh interpose 
themselves. The p£oture which invariably pre-f 
tents itself to the mind, is that of a power 
^ speakilig great words against the Most High^ 
and wearing out the saints of the Most High,"f 
or, of a woman *^ drunken with the blood of the 
saints, and of the martyrs of Jesus." ;{: It should;^ 
however, be remarked, that if the outlines of this 
hideous picture have been sketched in the folr 
lowing work, and in colours more sombre thaa 
may be pleasing to its friends, the circumstance 
is wholly accidental, since it is an object thaf 

* Dr. AUii's Remarks on tli^Churcheg of Piedmont, preftce, p. ^, 
t DaD. vii. «6. t R«v. zvU. 6. 

Vol. I. B 
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was entirely foreign to the intuition of the writer^ 
further than a faithful record of well-authenti- 
cated facts might necessarily lead him to it. 

In sketching tlie History of the Christian 
Gknrch previous to the times of the Waklenses^ 
I have gcme considerably more into detail than 
%as my origkial intention ; but in that particular 
I hare been actuated solely by the desire of reo- 
deriog the work more generally useful to that 
class of readers for whom it was principally ^e^ 
Mgned. After all, it pretends to nothing more 
Amt a sketch of a vast subject, and no one can 
be more sensible than the writer himself is» of its 
numerous deficiencies* Whether he nny here* 
after be induced to resume tiie subject, and fill 
<ip the outline more correctly, must depend partly 
upon the reception iprhich the present atten^ 
meets with from his contemporaries, andpardy 
iqpoti pther circumstances which are beyond die 
reach of human control. For the rest he would 
gladly ofer his apology & the words of Fatjier 
Paul, the Venetian. <^ He that shall observe that 
I speak more of some times, and more sparingly 
of others, let him remember, tiiat all fields are 
not equally fruitful, nor all grams deserve to be 
kept ; and that of those which the reaper would 
preserve, some ears escape the hand or the edge 
of the sickle; it being the condition of every 
harvest, that some part remains to be afterwarifa 
gleaned."* 

* HLrtory of tht ConncU of Trent, tmulated by BraiU p. f . 
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It nay possibly strike smne readers with sttr. 
prise that no notice is taken, in the followii^ 
pages, of a mnltiplicity of sects which arose, fioi9 
time to time, in what is called the christian world, 
and whose history occupies so very lains^ a spac^ 
in the volumes of most of our modern writers on 
this suhiect But to speak the truth, my opinion 
<rf these m general is, that they have nodmig to 
do with ^e history of the church or kingd<Hn 
of Christ; and that to connect th^n with it, a$ 
Dr* Mosheim and others have done, is scarcely 
more unwise &an the conduct of Mr. Hume 
would have been* had he incorporated the Ty* 
bum Chronicle into his valuable History of 
England* 

In tracii^ the kingdom of Christ in the worid^ 
I have paid no regiard whatever to the long dis* 
pnted subject of apostoUoal succession. I have» 
indeed, read much that has been written upon it 
by the Catholic writers on one side, and by Dr* 
AUix, &Br Samuel Morland, and several Plro>* 
testants on the other; ahd I r^^t the labouV 
that has been so frmtlessly expended by the 
latter, persuaded as I am that the fmudatum is 
a mere fieliott, and that the ground on which the 
Protestadt writers have proceeded in conttoding 
for it, ia altogether untenable. It is aduiitted« 
that the Most High hak had his churches atid 
people in every age, since the dM^eose of the 
Apoetlea; but to attfampt to trace a regular sut^ 
^eikioD of ordwiB# bishopt' in the vaili«s df 
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Piedmont, or any other country, is '' labouring 
in the fire for very vanity," and seems to me to 
proceed upon .mistaken views of the nature of the 
kingdom of Christ, and of the sovereignty of God, 
in his operations in the earth, as they have re^ 
spect unto it. Jesus himself, in reply to an iur 
quiry put to him by the Pharisees, (Luke xvir. 
20 — ^24.) compares his kingdom to the lightning, 
darting its rays in the most sovereign and iincon«- 
trolled maimer from one extremity of the heavens 
to the other. And this view of it corresponds 
with matter of hcU Wherever the blessed God 
has bis elect, there, in his own proper time, he 
fiends hi3 gospel to save them. One while we see 
it diffusing its heavenly light on a particular rer 
gion, aiid leaving another in darkness. Then it . 
takes up its residence in the latter, and forsakes 
the former. Thus, when Paul and his compar 
mons attempted to go into Bithynia, the Spirit 
permitted them not; but they were instructed by 
a vision to proceed to Macedonia, where the 
word of the Lord had free course and was glori- 
fied. When Paul first came to Corinth, he met 
with great opposition, but he was encouraged to 
persevere by Him who said, '' I have much peo- 
ple in this city." When tfae^rst churdfaes began 
to swerve from the form of souiid words, to cor^ 
mpt the discipline of the. house of God, and to 
comipit fomicationrvrith the kings of thie earthy 
by forming an alliancle vrith the state, we cea^e 
to trace the kingdom of Ch&rt; amMig'tiiem, but 
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ifre shall find it successively among the churches 
of the .Novatians, the followers of iErius, the 
Paulicians, the Cathari, or Puritans in Germany, 
the Pateriaes^ and the Waldenses, until the times 
of reformation. 

* If the present work contain any thing of suflir 
cient interest to give it a temporary buoyancy 
upon the ocean of public opinion, and prevent its 
rapid transition into the gulph of oblivion — that 
uisatiable vortex which has already swallowed 
up myriads of much more important publications^ 
the author would persuade himself it must be 
those excellent letters of our great poet Milton, 
which, in the capacity of Latin Secretary to 
Cromwell, he wrote to the Protestant princes 
upon the Continent, pleading the cause of the 
poor, afflicted, and grossly injured Waldenses. 
It is a mortifying reflection, that these interesting 
letters should now be almost forgotten as the 
compositions of our great poet. Whence comes it 
to pass, that while Milton's Defence of the Peo- 
' pie of England is so generally known, no one 
ever speaks of his Defence of the Waldenses? 
It will be difficult to assign a more plausible rea* 
son for this, than the unpopularity of the subject. 
The Waldenses were " a poor and afflicted peo- 
ple," the subjects of a kingdom that is not of this 
world, and they were treated by their adversaries 
as " the filth of the world and ofiscouring of all 
things." But Milton understood their character, 
^d duly appreciated it« He recognized in them 
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his Christian brethren; their distress not only 
reached his ears, but roused all the sensibilities 
of his soul ; he participated in their sorrows, and 
his letters in their behalf do as much honour to 
the benevolence of his heart as his immortal poem 
of Paradise Lost does to the sublimity of his ge- 
nius« It has been too much the fashion amongst 
a certain class of writers to inveigh against the 
malignity and moral character of Milton, but 
surely we have a right to ask his revilers, before 
they take such freedoms with his fair fame, at 
least not to be unjust to his virtues. 

TsliMgtom, Jufy, 1812. 
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PREFACE 

TO THS 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE iaTourable reception which this vrork haft 
experienced from the author's friends and the 
public, having encouraged him to present it n 
second tune at the bar of their tribunal, it now 
loakes its appearance in a somewhat less imper^ 
feet state Uian it originally did. A carefrd reH* 
sion has suggested the necessity of correcting 
some inaccuracies which had escaped his notice, 
both in point of style and of historical fact; a 
few paragraphs which upon more mature con* 
sideration s^pearednotso immediately connected 
with the subject, have been removed and th^ 
places siqpplied with more interesting occurrences; 
but the additional information now introduced is 
80 copious that it would be no easy task to spof 
cify it in detail^ even in a general way. It may 
however be remarked that, in ch. ii. sect 3« 
the narrative of the persecution at Carthage, and 
the account of Or^n ; — a considerable part of 
ch. iii. sect. 4. — ^vnth the Appendix to that 
chapter; the note reelecting Charlemagne, p. 377, 
together with much of the third, and the whole 
9f the fourth section of ch. iv. are additions to 
that^part of the work which constitutes the first 
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volume. In the second, the au^entations are 
still more ample ; and it is chiefly in reference to 
them that the author grounds his opinion of the 
superior value of the present edition. Concise, 
and consequently imperfect, as was the narrative 
of the Waldenses contained in the former edition^ 
he has been gratified at finding that it excited an un- 
usual degree of interest in the minds of Christians 
of every denomination; and the anxiety expressed 
by many to be as fully informed as possible con- 
cerning this remarkable people, whose memory 
the lapse of a century was rapidly sinking inter 
oblivion, has stimulated him to spare no pains or 
exertions to gratify this laudable curiosity. Smce 
its first publication the author has availed himself 
of every source of information within his reach ; 
and those who are at the pains to compare the 
two editions will at least give him credit for some 
portion of industry in research, whatever may be 
their opinion of his judgment and skill in the dis* 
position of his materials. From the elaborate 
works of Sleidan and Thuantjs,' he has been 
enabled to enrich his narrative with several va- 
luable extracts, illustrative of the history of the 
Waldenses in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The whole of the eighth section of ch. v. in which 
Is sketched the history of Wickliff, Huss, and 
Jerome; of the Lollards, and Bohemian brethren, 
now first makes its appearance in this work. The 
same may be remarked concerning ch. vi. sect. 3. 
in which a view of the dreadful cruelties inflicted 
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on the friends of reform^ particularly in Spain 
and the Netherlands, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, is now introduced, chiefly {qr 
the sake of keeping alive the reader's attention 
to the spirit and operation of the inqwsition. And 
should it appear to any, that this section is a di« 
gression from the history of the Wa^denses, the 
author flatters himself that he sihall ^id some 
apology for its introduction, in the aspect qf the 
present times — the reviyal of the lately .es^iring 
cause <^ antichrist — the restoration of the Society 
of the Jesuits — ^and the recent persecution of the 
Protestants in the south of France. For althoc^h 
the cause of civil and religious liberty never h^ 
a more decided friend, however much he may re^ 
joice to think that it has hjtd many abler advocates ; 
and though he trusts he shall never act the incou- 
fiifi4:ent part of wishing to deprive a Catholic of 
any right or privilege which he would be disposed 
to claim for himself; yet he considers it perfectly 
congenial with this, to do every thing in his 
power, consistent with truth md by an impartial 
statement of facts, to inculcate upon his fellowt^ 
protestants a due consideration of the persecuting 
spirit of Popery- — and to. warn them pf the ijQr 
sidious artifices of all the Jesuitical emissaries of 
the court of Rome. If the Catholics of the pre^ 
sent day can vindicate their forefathers from the 
black catalogue of crimes, with which they stand 
charged in the following pages, the press is fairly 
open to them^ and no one will rejoice in wit» 
Vol. I, c 
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nessing thpir exculpatioo more than the author of 
these volumes. He fears, however, that it is noiwr 
too late to make the attempt with the smallest 
hope of success. 

Towards the close of the second volume, se- 
veral additional letters of our great Milton's are 
' now given, to Complete the series of his State- 
Papers relative to the Waldenses ; the narrative 
of their extirpation from the vallies of Piedmont 
is greatly enlarged; and an Appendix of fiftjr 
pages is also subjoined, containing authentic co- 
pies of the Duke of Savoy's edicts for their ex- 
pulsion, and his correspondence with the court 
of France which had compelled him to the san- 
guinary proceedings that issued in the ruin of his 
Protestant subjects, with various other interesting 
documents that were deemed of sufficient import- 
an(^e to be rescued from oblivion. And upon the 
whole, though the author is fully sensible that nu- 
merous imperfections still attend this work, and 
that much remains to be done before it can be 
considered as at all worthy of the subject, he 
contents himself with the persuasion that he has 
achieved something towards it ; and that, imperfect 
as it is, the friends of truth and genuine Christi- 
anity may learn more of its real history from 
these volumes than from any other work in our 
language. 

Pentonvillb, 
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HISTORY 

OP THE 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

A VI«W OP THE RISE ANJ> PB06RESS OF CHRISTIANITY 
FROM THE BIRTH OF JESUS CHRIST TO THE CLOSE OF 
THE FIRST CENTURY. 



SECTION I. 

Trom the Birth to the Death of Christ. 

The kingdom of the Messiah forms an important urtiele 
in the writings of the Hebrew prophets. Those holy men 
who, from time to time, were raised up to exercise their 
ministry in the Jewish church, had foretold the advent of 
this illustrious personage, and described, in the most 
glowing colours, the majesty of his character, the extent 
' and perpetuity of his empire, the blessings of his govern^ 
ment, and the happiness which his subjects should enjoy 
tmder his mild and gentle reign. Accordingly, the chosen 
tribes^ throughout successive ages, anticipated his appear- 
ance with eager expectation.* 

It was a custom among the eastern monarchs, when 
entering upon an expedition, to send harbingers before 
them to announce their approach, and prepare for their 

* SSam. YiL ll-'l6. Psal. ii. 8. andxui, ST. andliulpafisM. and 
jKxm. 19—36. Ini. ix. 6» 7. and chap. xi. 1—9. chap. Iz. Jerem, xxiiV 
5, 6. diap. jauvL 15. adjhum, Dan. ii. i4. and ▼ii. 14- 

Voi,.I. B 
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2 History of the Christian Church. [ch. i. 

reception. Isaiah had taught the Jews to expect 
that such also should be the case with their promised 
Messiah ; that he should be preceded by " the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of. the 
Lord, make straight in the desert a high way for our 
God. Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill shall be made low, and the crooked shall be 
be made straight and the rough places plain ; and the 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall sec 
it together, for the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it.*^ 

In conformity with this prediction, the sacred hittoriaa 
informs us, that the joyful intelligence of the J^essiah's 
immediate appearance, was announced, in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of the Roman emperor Tiberius, by the 
preachhig of John the Baptist in the wilderness of Ju- 
dea.t 

The leading object of John's ministry was to proclaim 
the kingdom of heaven at hand ; in virtue of which he 
called. upon all who heard him to repent and be baptized 
for the remission of their sins ; whilst the testfmony that 
he bore to the character of his divine Master was the 
most honourable that can be conceived.^; 

The Jewish Sanhedrim hearing of his fame, sent to in-, 
terrog^te him, whether he were the promised Messiah; 
^d if not, to inform them what he professed himself to 
be. John immediately directed tlieir attention to the 
prophecy of Isaiah, declaring that he w* as merely the. 
herald of his Sovereign — *' the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. Prepare ye the way of Jehovah." — That there 
stood among them one whom they knew not, whose cha- 
racter was infinitely more dignified than his own — one 
who, though he came after him, was preferred before 
him, and so mticli his superior that he considered himself 
not worthy to loose even the latchet of his shoe.§ 

• Isai. kl. S. t Luke iii. i. t Matt iu. 1. $ Joba 1 19^27. 
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SECT. I.] The Mhmtry of Jesus Christ. 8 

When Jesus had attained the age of thirty, the period 
of life at which the priests entered upon their ministrations 
in the temple, and was about to commence his public 
ministry, he was solemnly inaugurated in his sacred office 
by means of the ordinance of baptism, administered by 
the hands of his fore-runner. Impressed with sentiments 
of the most profound veneration for his Lord, John he-* 
sitated, saying, " I have need to be baptized of thee, and 
comest thou to me r" Jesus, however, reminded him, that 
there was a necessity for this — that his baptism was to 
serve as an emblematical figure of the manner in which he 
was to accomplish the work of human redemption : for 
as in bapnsm the individual is buried under, and raised 
again from, the water, even so it became him to fulfil 
all righteousness,, by dying for the sins of his people and 
rising again for their justification. This being, accord- 
ingly, transacted in a figure, the evangelists inform us 
that " the heavens were opened, and the Spirit of God 
desoevding like a dove, alighted upon Jesus, and a voice 
was heard from heaven declaring, ** This is my beloved 
Son, IK WHOM I am well pleased/'* 

The ministry of Jesus, which continued during a perioa 
of three years, was restricted to the benefit of the Jew- 
ish nation. The writer of the Acts of the Apostles sums 
it up in two words, " He did and taught/'f He went a- 
bout all Galilee '' teaching in their synagogues> and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom, healii^ all manner 
of sickness and all manner of disease among the people/'j: 
His doctrine comprehended the nature and perfections of 
God — the misery of fallen man — a declaration of his own 
character as the Son of God and promised Messiah— the 
idesign of his mission into this world, which was ]o seek 
and save the lost, to give his life a ransom for many, and 
call sinners to repentance — the inunortaUty of the soul^* 

* Ifatt iiii 15-17. t Acts i. 1. t Matt nr. 53. 
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the resurrection from the dead— the certainty of a'futvre 
state of rewards and pimifthments — that he was appointed 
of God to judge the world in righteousness at the last 
day ;iuidy finally, the gracious promise, that whosoever 
believeth the divine testimony concerning himself, shall 
not perish but haye everlasting life.* 

In his doctrine he rescued the moral law from die false 
glosses imposed upon it by the Scribes and Pharisees ; un- 
folded its spirituality and extent, as requiring perfect 
love to God and man; and enforced its indispensible 
obligation upon all men as the rule of their correspondence 
with God — declaring that he himself came Jift to ab- 
rogate or annul ope tittle ; but to fulfil its utmost require-^ 
inent9, by his own obedience and conformity thereunto, 
and adopting it as the unalterable law of his kingdom, 
which is to regulate the conduct of his disciples to the 
end of timckt 

The fame of this divine teacher soon spread '' through- 
out all Syria,'' and '' multitudes of people from Galilee, 
from Decapolis, from Jerusalem, from all parts of Judea, and 
even from beyond Jordan, resorted to him to hear his 
discourses and be healed of their infirmities.''j: The mi* 
racles which he wrought from time to time, were the ful- 
lest attestation of his mission that could possibly be giv- 
en ; for they demonstrated that *^ God was with him."§ 
They were performed at his word, in an instant^on per- 
sons both near and a distance— they were done by him 
in the most public and open manner — at Jerusalem and 
in every part of Judea and Galilee^— in cities, in villages, 
in synagogues, in private houses, in the public streets, 
and in the high-ways, in the fields, and in the wilderness— 
upon Jews and Gentiles — before Scribes and Pharisees 
and rulers of th^ synagogues— not only when he was at- 

* John tT. 84. ch. iii« 5—19. Blatt xru t6. John y. f7— 29. Marie 
XTi. 15, 16 t Matt V, Yi. v& t MmH. iv.^, f 5. i Aets z, 5C; 
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BBCT. 1.] Th^ Ministry of Jesus Christ. ^ 

tended by few persons, but when surrounded by great 
jBQltitudes— and in a word, before men of every diversity 
of character. They were in themselves of such a nature 
as to bear the strictest examination, and they had every 
diing about them which could possibly distinguish them 
from the delusions of enthusiasm, and the artifices of im- 
posture. Accordingly we find him appealing to them 
with all the confidence of an upright mind/ fully impres- 
sed with a consciousness of their truth and reality. The 
appeal was short, simple, and decisive. He seldom rea- 
ioned 09 either their nature or design, but generally point- 
ed to jkm as plain and indubitable facts, which spoke 
their own meaning and carried with them their own au- 
thority. They were too public to be suspected of im- 
posture, and being the objects of sense, they' were se* 
cured against the charge of enthusiasm. They had no 
disguise, and were, in a variety of instances, of such a na- 
ture as to preclude the very possibility of collusion. ^They 
were performed in the midst of his bitterest enemies, 
and were so palpable and certain as to extort from them 
the acknowledgment that *' this man doth many mira- 
cles;, if we let him thus alone, all men will believe on 
him."* 

An inattentive reader of the evangelic history would 
be led to conclude, from the accounts that are given us 
of the multitudes who followed Jesus, that the number of 
fais disciples was immense. But we have frequent inti- 
mations of the fallacy of implicitly trusting to appear- 
ances in these things. Were we to consider only the 
interesting nature of his doctrine, the wisdom and energy 
with whieh it was delivered, and the stupendous works 
oC supernatural power by which it was accompanied—- 
the litde success that attended it, must have ever remain- 
ed a scource of perplexity to us ; but the problem is solv- 

* Whitest SermoSB st Bamptoa's Lecture, 
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cd by admitting the scriptural account of the depravity^ 
of the human mind ; its alienation from God, and its natuT'- 
al enmity against his truth. The reception tvhich the Mes- 
siah was to meet with, had been described by an ancient 
prophet in these remarkable words, " Who hath believed 
our report, and to whom is the arm of the Lord reveal- 
ed ?" — And the event justified the prediction. Some few 
indeed, and those chiefly from among the inferior rankt 
in life, believed on him as the hope of Israel, and found 
in him all their salvation and desire ; lyid while his claim* 
of being the Messiah were generally set at nought by dieir 
countrymen, they could say, ^' Lord, to whom ^11 wo 
go ; thou hast the words of eternal life ; and we believe 
and are sure, that thou art the Christ the Son of the liv^ 
ing God."* 

From among these latter, Jesus selected twelve whom 
he named apostles, and whom he qualified and sent forth 
to preach the doctrine of his kingdom, and to cure disr 
eases ; and some time afterwards he appointed seventy 
others also to labour in his vineyard. These he sent forth, 
two and two, into every city and place to which he him-* 
self would come, as his heralds, announcing his approach 
and calling all descriptions of persons to repent and be- 
lieve the gospel.f 

It appears fiK>m the testimony of ancient historians, that 
about the tkne of Christ's appearing, the Jews anxiously 
expected him as the great deliverer and chief ornament 
of their nation ; and even among the heathens an opinion 
was at that time prevalent, probably derived from the 
^ Hebrew prophets, that a prince of unparalelled glory 

.'iKras to arise in Judea, who was to found a kind of 
•^iniversal monarchy .j: But in the humble appearance of 

. Jesus of Nazareth, the Jews found nothing that corres^ 

* Jolm vL 68, 69. t Lnke z. 1^16. 

I SoetMiisiBTitaTcspasMiii. c«l. TMiti IIbt« L ▼. o^. 13, 
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SECT. I.] The Mimstry cf Jesus Ckrisi. 7 

ponded to the expectations thej entertained on this sub- 
ject* Their vain hearts, like those of the generality of 
men in all ages, were so intoxicated with the adroirarion 
of worldly pomp, that that was the only greatness for 
which they had any relish, and hence they fom^ a pic* 
ture of Him, who was the desire of all nations, very un- 
like the original. Nor was the doctrine which he incul- 
cated more suited to their taste than his personal appear- 
ance answered to their expectations. For, while they fbs« 
tered the presumptuous imagination, diat in virtue of the 
privileges they enjoyed as God's covenanted people ; and 
especially as being the descendants of Abraham ; they 
had a peculiar claim to the divine favour and to all the 
blessings of their Messiah's kingdom, both Jesus and his 
fore-runner boldly attacked this master-prejudice, and 
evinced the futility of every such plea- They were now 
called upon to give up the erroneous sentiments which 
they entertained respecting their own characters, the way 
of acceptance with God, and the nature and Uessihgs of 
dieir Messiah's reign, on pain of incurring eternal ruin. 
For whereas they expected eternal life as the reward of 
their Jewish privileges, or of their own personal righteous- 
ness, they were now taught, that God so loved the world 
as to give his only begotten Son, that whosoever believ- 
eth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life : 
that the Son of God came to be lifted up upon the cross, 
as the antitype of the brazen serpent which Moses elevated 
in the wilderness, that whosoever, not of the Jews only, 
but among the Gentiles also, believed in him, should 
not perish but obtain eternal life.* 

And, with regard to the nature of the Messiah's king- 
dom, the doctrines of Jesus were equally at variance with 
their fondest hopes ; for, while they ardently longed for the 
accomplishment of the promises which God had made unto 
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their fathers by the prophets, they seem in general to have 
had no other object in view than the estabUshment of a tern* 
poral mondrchy, Uke the other kingdoms of this world, 
though doubtless, much surpassing them all in its extent and 
splendour. Accordingly, being interrogated by their leaders 
'' when the kingdom of G od should come/' Jesus perceived 
the mistake of their hearts, and to correct it, told them that 
** the kingdom of God cometh not with observation"*- 
tliat is, it did not at. all resemble the kingdoms of thia 
world — it was not to strike the senses of men by the glare 
of worldly grandeur ; for, as it is wholly spiritual, consis- 
ting in righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Gbost^ 
he added, '' the kingdom of God is within you."* So al- 
so when he spake to them concerning their bondage to 
sin and vassalage to Satan the god of this world, with the 
necessity of being set free from this spiritual tyranny be-, 
fore they could participate of the liberty of the sons of. 
God, they resented it as the highest insult that could be 
offered them. " We are Abraham's seed," say they " and 
were never in bondage to any man ; how sayest thou, ye 
shall be made free."f 

If we keep in view these false principles by which the 
minds of the Jewish people were led astray, the invincible 
obstioacy of their prejudices, and the contrariety of the 
doctrine and character of Jesus thereto, we shall cease to 
wonder at the issue to which matters were ultimately re- 
duced between tlieni. When he avowed himself to be 
the Son of God, and claimed equality with the Most 
High, they resisted his pretensions and accused him of 
blasphemy. And when he acknowledged his regal cha- 
racter, they charged him with treason against the Roman 
government. On these grounds they demanded his death, 
and " the voices of them and of the chief priests pre- 
vailed."t 

*LiikexTii.to,}i. tJoJttivui. | take xxiti. i^ 
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SECT. I.] The Ministry ofJesiU Christ. 9 

It cannot be necessary to pursue this part of the nar- 
rative in detail, since the result must be familiar to every 
Christian. ** They that dwelt at Jerusalem and their ru- 
lers, because they knew him not, nor yet the voices of 
the prophets which were read eveiy Sabbath day,— they " 
fulfilled them in condemning him ; and though diey 
found no cause of death in him, yet desired they Pilate 
that he should be slain; and when they had fulfilled all 
that was written of him, they took him* down from the 
tree aiid laid him in a sepulchre. But God raised him 

JfiOM THE DEAD.*^ 



SECTION II. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

From the Resurrection if Christ to the Promu^ation of the 
Gospel among the Gentiles^ 

The resurrection of Jesus is an article of such import- 
ance in the system of Christianity, that, like the key stone 
in the arch of the building, it is emphatically that which 
supports the whole superstructure. *' IfChrist be not risen,'' 
says the apostle, '' then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain; yea^ and we are found false witnesses of 
God.^t That the Messiah should rise again from the dead^ 
was an event clearly predicted in ancient prophecy, j: and 
Jesus himself repeatedly foretold both the fact of his rising 
and the day on which it should happen, not only to his 
disciples but to his enemies also, and even rested the evi- 

* Acti an. sr-^, t t Cor. xt. 14—19. t I^sal* ii« PmI* 

svi 10,11. Iaai.liii.|<V- IS. 
Vol, I. C 
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dence of his divine mission upon that event.* Of the 
truth and certainty of his resurrection, then, the apostles 
were witnesses, and they were every way quahfied for sub- 
stantiating the fact. " He was seen by them alive after 
his crucifixion. It was not one person, but many who 
saw him. They saw him not only separately but together, 
not only by night but by day, not at a distance but near, 
not once only but several times. They not only saw him 
but touched him, conversed with him, ate with him, ex- 
amined his person to remove their doubts.'* f — " He shew- 
ed himself alive to them after his passion by many infal- 
lible signs, being seen of them forty days,'' during which 
time '' he spake to them concerning the kingdom ofGod^j; 
which they were to be employed in setting up in the world. 
To qualify them for this vast achievement he had pro* 
mised to pour down upon them the Holy Spirit, the pro- 
mise of the Father, and directed them to wait at Jerusa- 
lem until they were endued with power from on high. 
When thus fitted for their work, they were enjoined to 
'' go and teach all nations," or proclaim to them the glad 
tidings of salvation, to baptize all who believed the gos- 
pel, and then farther to instruct them in all his com- 
mands.§ In doing this they were to be witnesses forhiin 
both in Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth. || Thus having de- 
livered them his last injunctions, he led them out as far 
as Bethany, where he lifted up his hands and blessed them, 
and while engaged in the very act of benediction, he was 
parted from them and carried up into heaven, a cloud re- 
ceiving him out of their sight.^ 

* See Matt. zvi. tl. and zyii. !|$, md xx. 19. also xii. S8. John iL 
la—fO. and X. 17. and viii. 38. also Matt, xxvii* 53. 

t Paley'8 Evidences of Christianity, vol. ii, ch. 8. % Acts i. 3. 

$ Luke xxiv. 19. Acts i. 4. . J Matt xxviU. 19, 20. Maik xvi. tS. 
% Loke xxiT. 50, 51. Acts I. 8. 
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SECT. II.] Effusion of the Holy Spirit. 11 

When the seventh Sabbath from the passover was com* 
pletely ended, and the next day or first day of the week 
fully come, that is, fifty days after Christ's resurrecticju 
and ten days after his ascension, the apostles, with the 
hundred and twenty disciples, were all assembled together 
with one accord, agreeably to their stated practice.* 
** And suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a 
rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house where 
they were sitting. And there appeared unto them cloven 
tongues, like as of fire, sitting upon each of them ; and they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak 
with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance.''t 

Such is the account given us by the. Spirit of inspira- 
tion concerning this extraordinary interposition of heaven, 
and the effects which it produced upon the apostles were 
certainly of the most stupendous kind. For, it is evident 
that, a flood of light now broke in upon their minds, as it 
were instantaneously, instructing them in the meaning of 
the prophetical writings, vastly beyond what they had 
hitherto attained ; removing the films of prejudice which 
clouded their understandings ; and leading them into just 
views of the spiritual and heavenly nature of their Lord's 
kingdom. Upon many occasions, during his personal in- 
tercourse with them, they had discovered strong prejudi- 
ces in favour of a worldly kingdom, and slowness of heart 
to believe all that the prophets had written ; and even 
when their Lord had risen from the dead and was about 
to ascend into heaven, they asked him, " Wilt thou at this 
time restore again the kingdom to Israel f'j; But the il* 
lumination which now filled their minds, removed their 
ignorance, rectified their misapprehensions, and conform- 
ed their views to the scope of all the prophets, as well as 
to the doctrine which they had received from the lips of 
Christ himself* 



* John zx. 19, 26. Acts tu U 1 Cor. xvi. 1, t, 
tActiii.S«^. I Acts i, 6, 
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It is also manifest that this eiiiision of the Holy Spirit 
had an amazing effect upon the apostles in animating them 
with a spirit of power, magaanimityy and zeal in their 
master's service. While he was yet with them, we may 
trace in their history nomeroos marks of timidity and 
weakness under the anticipation of danger. Such were 
their efforts to prevent his going into Judea ; and their 
forsaking him at the time of his apprehension ; on which 
occasion, it is recorded that they all forsook him and fled; 
even Peter, the most intrepid among them, denying that 
he knew him. But what a revolution took place in their 
conduct in this respect after the day of pentecost ! We 
behold them inspired with fortitude and resolution to de« 
clare their testimony before magistrates and rulers, regard- 
less of persons^ d^ger, and even '' rejoicing that they 
were counted worthy to suffer shame for his sake." 

But the most astonishing effect of all was, that they 
were hereby qualified for speaking various languages which 
they had never learned, thus making known their message 
to men of all nations under heaven, and confirming its 
truth by performing such miraculous works as were an 
evident indication that God was with them. This indeed 
was in perfect consistency with Christ's promise to them 
when he said, *^ In my name shall they cast out devils ; 
they shall speak with new tongues ; they shall take up 
serpents ; and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not 
hurt them; they shall lay hands on the ^ick,and they shall 
recover." An occurrence so remote from the common 
course of nature, we may readily suppose would produce 
an astonishing sensation upon those who were witnesses 
of it. The sudden ability of so many rude and illiterate 
Galileims, to speak perfectly in all languages — to express 
themselves with propriety and force, so as not only to be 
-clearly understood, but to impress the consciences of the 
hearers, was a phenomenon which carried with it a proof 
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of divine interposition too incontestible to admit of a ra» 
tional doubt. Those who first observed it, spake of it to 
others, and a rumour spread abroad. Jerusalem was at 
the moment the resort of Jews and Jewish proselytes dis- 
persed throughout the various parts of the Roman empire, 
and multitudes had come from different countries to cele* 
brate the feast. The promiscuous throng, who were col- 
lected by so strange a report, and had been accustomed 
to different languages, were therefore greatly astonished 
to hear them declare, each one in his own tongue, the 
wonderful works of God. While some expressed their 
surprise at this, others ascribed it to the effects of wine. 
Thb weak and perverse slander was, however, immediately 
refuted by the apostle Peter, who, Standing up with the 
other eleven apostles, lifted up his voice and said unto 
them : — ^^ Ye men of Judea, and all ye that dwell at Je- 
rusalem, be this known unto you that these are not drunk- 
en as ye suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of the 
daj* — but this is that which is spoken by the prophet 
Joel.'^t He then quotes the words of Jehovah in which 
he had promised to pour out his Spirit upon all flesh— at<r 
teaded with the most awful denunciations against those 
who shouUl despise it, but with is gracious promise of sal- 
vation to all that should call upon the name of the Lord, 
The illustiyition of this remarkable prophecy and its appli- 
cation to what was now obvious to jUl th^ir senses, paved 
the way for the apostle's drawing their attention to the 
great subject of his nunistiy, the death and resurrectioii 
of Jesus of Naoareth, whom they had taken and by wick- 
ed hands emcified and slain^ 

The Holy Spxrirt gate energy to his doctrin?. Like a 
tOfient, it bore dpw^ all the y$iai imaginations and pre- 
sMaptttoos reasonings by which the mincb of his heaier» 

* CoirespondiDg to oor nine in the mornings 
tAeUiU 14-16, 
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were fortified ; it reached conviction to their consciences, 
so that like men frantic with despair, they cried out in the 
anguish of their hearts, ** Men and brethren, what shall 
we do f** To persons reduced to this extremity, con- 
scious that they had been imbruing their hands in the 
blood of the Son of God, how unspeakably welcome must 
have been the words of the apostle, " Repent, and be 
baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the Holy Ghost; 
for the promise is to you and to your children, and to ail 
that are afar off, even to as many as the Lord 9ur God 
shall call.*** 

This divine declaration of mercy, to men in the situation 
of these convicted Jews, pricked to the heart with a con- 
sciousness of their guilt and overwhelmed with despair, 
must have been like life from the dead. Three thousand 
of them joyfully received the apostles' doctrine, were bap- 
tized, and the same day added to the number of disciples 
that already existed in Jerusalem 

And here we contemplate the beginning of the establish* 
ment of Christ's kingdom in the world ; or, which is the 
same thing, the erection of the first Christian church. 
But before proceeding further, it may not be improper 
to pause and endeavour to trace out a concise description 
of it in a few leading particulars. 

When Jesus was interrogated by the Roman governor 
concerning his claim to royalty, he replied that his ftti^fdbm 
Wiis not of this world; and in the church of Jerusdem we 
see the truth of this exemplified. We there behold a 
company of self«condemned sinners, who under the im- 
pending wrath of heaven, had fled for refuge to the mer- 
cy of God freely proclaimed to them in the gospel of sal- 
vation. They were parsons who believed what these in- 
quired witnesses testified concerning the mission, the char- 

* Actsiusa. 
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acter, the sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascension 
into heaven of the Son of God ; and who, under all their 
accumulated guilt and wretchedness, found enough in 
these things to encourage their hope of forgiveness, and 
even fill their souls with peace and joy. The gospel 
which the apostles preached, was that which exactly suit* 
ed their case — it contained no rules or directions about 
what they should do in order to atone for their deep and 
aggravated guilt ; for they found all that was necessary 
to satisfy the most troubled conscience in the doctrine 
concerning the Son of God as delivered for the offences 
of the guilty and raised again for their justification. 

Hence we see that in obedience to his command, ^' those 
who gladly received the truth, were baptized" in the name 
of the Lord Jesus. In this ordinance they confessed their 
faith in him as the Son of God, who died for their sins, 
was buried, and rose again the third day ; publicly pro- 
fessing that all their hope of salvation centered in these 
things. They separated themselves from '' an untoward 
generation;" and " all that believed were together.'*" 
They received from the apostles the various ordinances of 
public worship — the apostles' doctrine, the fellowship, the 
breaking of bread, and the ordinances of prayer and praise; 
and in these things they continued stedfasdy, having fa« 
TOur with all the people, and receiving into their number, 
from time to time, such individuals as it pleased the Ldrd 
to call to the knowledge of the truth. 

The doctrine which they believed, and in which they 
found all their happiness and joy, was the common bond 
of union among them. They loved one another/or ther 
truth's saAe,wliic)idweltmutually inthem. Tothisthey wem 
naturally attached, as being the common ter^xe tf' their^ 
hope and joy, and it prompted them to take a lively inttr^ 
est in each other'.s spiritual welfare. Having e^cperieneed 
muchforgivenessat the hands of God, they were influenced 
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to love much. And this love was not an inaetirey dor- 
mant principle in them, for it manifested itself in the most 
substantial acts of kindness and liberality. ^ There were 
none among them that lacked, for as many as were pos- 
sessed of lands or houses sold them, and laid the amount 
down at the apostles' feet, and distribution was made ac- 
cording as every man had ne^.'^ It is evident, there- 
fore, that they were not connected together by any of 
those ties which constitute the spring of action in the 
kingdoms of this world. In men actuated by such noble 
and disinterested principles, human policy could have no 
place. Their fears, their hopes, their joys, and their sor- 
rows were all of a spiritual and heavenly tendency ; and 
they were animated by one object of pursuit, the attain- 
ment of that glory, honour, and immortality, promised 
them by the Lord Jesus. 

Thus was the kingdom of Christ established with all 
possible evidence that it was not of this world. What 
laws were given were of divine origin and authority, they 
were held superior to all other laws. We imghty say the 
servants of Jesus, to obey God rather than man. What 
power appeared, was the power of God, working in a mi- 
raculous manner, and with supernatural efficacy. The 
design of this extraordinary interposition was not to res- 
tore again the kingdom to Israel, or to bestow the honours 
and the riches of the world on the followers of Christ ; 
but to deliver them from the present evil world, and save 
them from perishing in the destruction that awaits it. 
So far were they from being allowed the hope of reigning 
in this life, that they were assured of being exposed to 
poverty, contempt, and every form of persecution. Nei- 
ther their principles nor their practices were conformable 
to this world; nor were their hopes or fears to be engag- 
ed by the concerns of it; but they were to wait for the 

• Act! if. 34. 
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retam of the Lord Jesus Christ, and expect to reign with 
him in glory. 

If such be a just representation of the church or king- 
dom of Christ as it appeared in its first establishmenty it 
is manifest that, wherever we trace it in subsequent periods, 
we must find something that resembles it in its leading 
features. We shall discern a people, holding the same 
views of the character and work of the Saviour ; owning 
subjection to him as the King whom Grod hath set upon his 
holy hill of Zion; evincing their allegiance to him by an 
implicit obedience to his laws, institutions, and ordinances; 
and rejecting the doctrines and commandments of men. 
As the church at Jerusalem was the first Christian church 
established by the ministry of the apostles, so it was de- 
signed to serve as a pattern, in its faith and order, to all 
succeeding churches, to the end of the world. It was con- 
stituted imder the direction of the twelve inspired apostles, 
who for a course of time acted as the elders, bishops or 
overseers of the flock of Christ, took up their station in it, 
and, under divine direction, gave forth the law to regulate 
die practices of all other churches : for out of Zion was 
to go forth the law and the word of the Lord from Jeru- 
salem.* 

Having briefly glanced at this heavenly kingdom in Its 
first establishment, and seen its origin, nature, laws, im«- 
munities, and the character of its subjects, I now proceed 
to trace its subsequent hbtory, agreeably to the account 
given of it by the prophet DanieL " And in the days of 
these kings shall the God of Heaven set up a kingdom, 
which shall never be destroyed ; and the kingdom shall 
not be left to other people, but it shall break in pieces and 
consume all other kingdoms; and it shall stand for ever.'' 
eh. ii. 44. 



• Acts XV. 6. 2«— 29. iMiah ii. 2. 
Vol. L D 
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The success which attended the first publicaticHi of the 
gospel, is very beautifully described in the book of the 
Revelation, ch. vi. 1, 2. by a vision which the apostle bad 
of the Lamb, opening the first seal. " And I saw," says 
he, '^ and behold a white horse ; and he that sat on him 
had a bow, and a crown was given unto him, and he went 
forth conquering and to conquer." The history of the 
apostles and first preachers affords a striking comment on 
these words, at the same time, that it illustrates to us mi 
ancient prediction concerning the Messiah ;* for now we 
see the standard of Christ first erected as an ensign to the 
nations ; from h&kce went forth the rod of his strength^ 
by which he ruled in the midst of his enemies, and (from 
that time, or) in that day of bis power, the willing nations 
submitted to him cheerfuUyi and '' numerous as drops of 
morning dew." 

Among the Jews there w^re daily three stated horns of 
prayer, at which times some went up to the temple, and 
others prayed in their own houses with their faces di- 
rected towards the temple. The first of. these stated times 
of devotion was at nine in the morning, which was the 
time of their offering the lamb for the morning sacrifice; 
the second at twelve at noon, called by them the tune of 
the great meat-offering; and the t^ird, at three in the 
afternoon, when they offered the lamb for the evening 
sacrifice. Two of the apostles, viz. Peter and John, 
going up together into the temple, on one of these occa- 
sions, were addressed by a poor cripple who solicited alms 
from them. The man had been lame firom his infancy, 
and was carried daily to the gate of the temple, where he 
importuned the alms of the worshippers as diey passed 
him. The apostles fixing their eyes upon him, demanded 
his attention to what they were about to say ; assured him 
tliat silver and gold they had none, but that such as. they 

* Psalm ex. ft, Stc, t Acti iii. 1, &c^ 
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had they were ready to communicate, adding, " In the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nasaretb, rise up and walk."* 
The power of the glorified Saviour gave energy to the 
word of his servants. Peter took him by the band and 
lifted him up ; his feet and ancle bones received strength, 
and the invalid was in an instant restored to the entire 
and perfect exercise of his limbs. Wonder and amaze- 
ment seized the minds of the spectators of this miracle ; 
the people collected together in vast concourse around 
the apostles in Solomon's porch, '^ greatly wondering" 
at what had taken place, but whoUy unable to account 
for k. Peter seized the opportunity, a most favourable 
one onquesttonably, to drtiw their attention to the grand 
tl^eme of his ministry, the death and the resurrection of 
his Lord. He first reprehended their stupidity in sup* 
posing, for a moment, that a work so far exceeding the 
power of man, and so much above the course of nature, 
could have been accomplished by their own agency, or 
in virtne of their own holiness ; pressed home upon them 
dieir guilt in putting to death the Prince of life ; boldjy 
testified that God had raised him again i^om the dead ; 
and declared thai the miracle which they had witnessed, 
was effected solely by the power of Christ. The apostle 
admitted that their guilt bad arisen from their own igno^ 
ranee, and that of their rulers; and that God, whose 
province it is to educe good out of evil, who makes the 
wrath of man to praise him, and ordereth all things after 
the counsel of his own will, had over^ruled their wicked 
devices to subserve at once his own glory and the happi* 
ness of sinful man« He, therefore, exhorted them to 
repent and believe the gospel which he now preached, 
and which it was the divine good pleasure should first of 
all be made known among them who were the children 
of the prophets^ and of the covenant which God jpade 

* Acts ill. l,te. 
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with the fathers. He declared to them that Jesus of Na^ 
zareth was that great Prophet whose comipg had be^a 
foretold by Moses ; and of whom he was only the type ; 
that it was their indispensable duty to hear Him in all 
things whatsoever he should speak ; and reminded them 
of the warning which Moses himself had denounced 
against every one that should not hear that great Prophet. 
** Unto you Jirst,** says he, " God having raised up his 
Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turning away every 
one of you from his iniquities." 

This discourse produced a second harvest of converts 
to the Christian faith ; for '' many who heard the word 
believed ; the number being about five thousand."* By 
this time, however, the enemies of Jesus began to take 
the alarm. Peter had scarcely done speaking, when the 
priests and Sadducees, with the captain of the temple, 
rushing upon them, forcibly apprehended Peter and John, 
and committed them to prison On the following day 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, their supreme court of judicature, 
wa3 convened. It consisted of the rulers or chief priests ; 
the heads of the twenty-four courses ; the elders of the 
other tribes ; and the Scribes who were doctors of the 
law, conunonly of the tribe of Levi. This great national 
council sat at Jerusalem. Annas, who had formerly been 
high priest but was ejected by the Roman procurator, 
was with them, and Caiaphas (his son-in-law) who was 
now high-priest; the very persons who had procured the 
death of Jesus Christ, and who of course were highly 
concerned to suppress this new doctrine. John and 
Alexander, two distinguished personages among the 
Jews, with others who were related to the high priest, 
were also present upon this interesting occasion. It was 
the custom for the Sanhedrim to sit almost in a circle, 
and to place the prisoners in its centre* The apostles 

•Acts IT. 4. 
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being now brought out and placed in the midst, it was 
demanded of them to say by what power or by what 
name they had performed the wonderful cure on the pre« 
ceding day. 

Peter, who had formerly trembled at the voice of a 
girl, was now not afraid to use the utmost freedom with 
the council and heads of the Jewish nation. He con- 
fessed the name and cause of Jesus ; charged home upon 
their consciences their guilt in putting him to death; as- 
sured them the miracle was wrought in his name and by 
his power ; and while he pointed their attention to the 
vQices of their own prophets, declaring that '' the stone 
which should be set at nought of the builders, would be- 
come the head of the comer;" finally averred that Jesus 
was the alone medium of salvation to the children of 
men. 

A little reflection upon this sfrange scene will be suffi- 
cient to apprize us of the dilemma in which the Sanhe- 
drim Was now involved. On the one hand, the fortitude, 
the wisdom, and the composure of the apostles struck 
them with surprise : for they perceived that they were 
men destitute of the advantages of education, and had no 
pretensions to what the world calls wisdom. They were 
recognized by some as the former companions of Jesus 
previous to his crucifixion, in whose name they now 
declared the miracle to have been wrought ; and the man 
who had been healed stood before them. There was no 
reasoning against matter of fact; the thing carried its 
pwn evidence along with it. But the question now was, 
how should the difficulty be got over i They, therefore, 
ordered the apostles out of court ; held a solemn council 
among themselves ; confessed that the miracle waa incon- 
trovertible ; but that the best way of getting rid of the 
business was, as far as in them lay, . to quash all further 
inquiry into this mysterious affair, and dismiss the apos* 
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ties with a strict injunction that they should teach no 
more in the name of Jesus ! 

The number of the disciples continued to increase ia 
Jerusalem^ and, from the church there, the word of the 
Lord sounded out into the adjacent parts. The presence 
of Christ was conspicuously displayed among his people. 
" The multitude of them that believed were of one heart 
and soul;" the apostles were armed with fortitude to 
bear testimony to the resurrection oC the Lord Jesus ; and 
" great grace was upon them all/' The instituted dis- 
cipline of the house of God was manifested, by punishing, 
in the persons of Ananias and his wife Sapphira, the 
odious crimes of dissimulation and hypocrisy ; and this 
awful manifestation of the divine jealousy and holiness 
impressed the whole church with reverence and fear; 
while " believers were the more added to the Lord, mul- 
titudes both of men and women/^* Then it was that 
Zion ** looked forth as the morning, fair as the sun, clear 
as the moon, and terrible as an army with banners." f 

The Sadducees, it would seem, had, at this time, the 
chief sway in the Jewish state. Josephus, their own his- 
torian, has described them '^ as remarkable for a fierce 
and cruel temper ; and that, particularly when tbey sat in 
judgment, they were much more rigorous and severe than 
the Pharisees ":]: Of this sect were Caiaphas, the high 
priest, and his party. They heard of the pn^ress of the 
gospel, and were filled with indignation. Upon this 
occasion all the apostles seem to have been the victims 
of their rage. They were seized and confined in the 
common prison. But how futile is die rage of man, 
when opposing the counsels of heaven ! One stronger 
than the whole Sanhedrim, even the Lord Jesus, dis- 
patnbed his angel that same night, who opened tlie prison 

• Acts ▼. 14. t Cant. vi. lO. t Antiq. b. IS. di. 10. J 6. 

' aiidb.f0.di.9.$l. Jew.Wars,b.2.cIu8.$ii2^. 
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doors, and brought out the apostles, directing ihem to 
go in the morning into their very temf^e, and there speak 
to the people all the words of this life. How great must 
have been the amazement of the Sanhedrim at hearing, 
on their assembling on the morrow, and giving coin- 
mandment to have the apostles brought forth, that the 
officers found the prison doors shut with all possible 
safety, and the guards at their posts, but not a prisoner 
within ; and that the apostles were, at that mom^t, in 
the temple, teaching the people. 

The report, as may easily be imagined/ struck an ui|- 
usual damp upon the whole court, who finding them- 
selves so frequently foiled, began to hesitate about the 
result of all this. They had obstinately resisted die 
divine mission of Jesus, supported as it was by the most 
unquestionable miracles ; and they had at length sue- 
ceeded in putting him to deadd. Now they congrata*> 
lated themselves that there was an end to him and his 
cause. But when they found his disciples, aftex his death, 
affirming that Grod had raised him from the dead, and 
exalted him to the highest glory in heaven ; that they 
carried on the same design, and that they wrought mi- 
racles in his name, they could see no end of the affakv 
and were wholly at a loss what course to take. Add to 
all this, that the sentiments of the multitude were now 
evidently with the apostles, and some Uttle prudence was 
necessary, while they punished the latter, that they did 
not bring down upon their ovm heads the vengesaice of 
the foimer. The offi^pers, however, were sent to take 
them, hang;, ^joined tp do it withorut violence* The 
apostles peaceably yielded themselves ; and being brought 
before the couacily were severely reprehended for disre* 
gardmg the late prohibi^n they had received from the 
council. They answered with their usual firmness, as 
they had done upon a former occasion, that it was pidy 
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reasonable they should obey God, rather than man; but 
they avowed their determination to persevere, and even 
charged the Sanhedrim, in terms more pointed than ever 
they had yet done, with being the betrayers* and mur- 
derers of the Lord of life. They, at the same time, as- 
serted that ^* God had raised up Jesus from the dead, 
and exalted him to his right hand in heaven, to be a 
Prince and Saviour, to dispense repentance to Israel, and 
the remission of sins/' 

It is manifest that matters were now arrived at the ut- 
most crisis, between the apostles and the Jewish rulers, 
who wei-e cut to the heart by the answer which the former 
had given- them. The rage of the Sadducees could no 
longer be restrained ; and the destruction of the apostles 
was the first thing that occurred to them : — A true pic- 
ture of the spirit of bigotry in every age, when men armed 
with power have been engaged in opposing the cause of 
truth and justice. But God, who in his over-ruling pro- 
vidence, had hitherto guarded the lives of his servants, 
and had still further occasion for their labours, restrained 
the wrath of the Jewish rulers, i^d averted the purposes 
of this confederacy. iTiere was among them, a certain 
doctor of the Jewish law, of the sect of the Pharisees 
(said to have been the son of good old Simeon, mentioned 
Luke ii. 25.), and certainly the preceptor of the iamous 
apostle Paul, a person of great eminence in his profession, 
and deservedly venerated for his prudent counsel in cases 
of difficulty. Gamaliel, after requesting that the apostles 
might withdraw a little while from the hall of justice, 
gave his advice that they should let those men alone. 
He reminded them of the fates of several impostors who 
had risen up among them from time to time, but who 
had all come to ruin; and that if this new sect were a 
mere human institution, it was unnecessary to give them- 
selves any trouble to suppress it, for it would of itself 
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come to an end quickly ; but if it were really of God, all 
their opposition would be in vain, and they themselves 
would only be found ultimately fighting against heaven. 
The advice of Gamaliel prevailed ; the apostles were 
again called in^ and again commanded not to speak any 
more in the name of Jesus ; yet, to save appearances, they 
were not dismissed until they had been scourged and en- 
joined silence. But neither the stripes nor the injunction 
had any influence upon them ; they '' retired from the 
presence of the council, rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame for the name of Jesus, whilst daily 
in the temple, and in every house, they ceased not to 
teach and preach Jesus Christ."* 

At this interesting period, while Satan's kingdom fell 
like lightning from heaven before the preaching of the 
everlasting gospel, and the number of the Christians was 
daily encreasing, a circumstance arose in the church, 
which demanded the attention and engaged the wisdom 
of the apostles. The church, though consisting wholly 
of Hebrews, comprised two classes of persons : one party 
understood only the Hebrew and Chaldee languages, 
which was used in their synagogues at Jerusalem and its 
vicinity, while the other had been accustomed chiefly to 
the use of the Greek language, into which the Old Tes- 
tament scriptures had been translated (the version which 
we now call the Septuagint), and which had been for 
some time in common use, previous to the coming of 
Christ, in all the Jewish synagogues, dispersed through- 
out the cities of Greece, as well as in Egypt. These last 
were called Hellenists, or Grecians, and of them, it would 
appear, there were at that time many in Jerusalem, mem- 
bers of the cburch. As the multitude supplied out of 
the common fund was very great, it can excite no surprise 
that a few individuals were occasionally overlooked. 

Vol. I. E 
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Hence a " murmuring is said to have been excited among 
the Grecians against the Hebrews, because their widows 
were neglected in the daily ministration ."* 

Hitherto the twelve apostles had executed the different 
offices of apostle, elder, and deacon — the former or high- 
est office in the Christian church, being evidently con- 
sidered as including every inferior one. To redress the 
alleged grievance, the apostles convened the whole 
church, stated to them that the ministry of the word of 
God was that which claimed their own primary attentioq, 
and how unsuitable it would be for them to neglect it for 
the sake of looking after the poor ; they therefore re- 
commended it to their brethren to look out among them- 
selves for seven men, full of wisdom and the Holy Spirit, 
to be appointed over this matter. ** But we,** say they, 
" will give ourselves wholly to prayer and to the ministry 
of the word/' The proposal met the cordial approbation 
of all the church ; and thus the office of deacon was in- 
stituted. They chose Stephen, and Philip, and Procho- 
rus, and Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and Nicholas, a pro- 
selyte of Antioch. Some of them (probably all) were 
occasionally engaged in preaching the gospel, but this 
was no part of their office as deacons, the latter being 
restricted to the serving of tables, or ministering to the 
wants of the poor. 

There were in Jerusalem a great number of synagogues, 
to which the people resorted for religious instruction. 
One of these was called the synagogue of the Libertines, 
that is, such Jews and proselytes as had been Roman 
slaves, but had obtained their freedom, or were the de- 
scendants of such free men. It was also the resort of tlie 
Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, and tltose who came from 
Cilicia (among whom, in all probability, was Saul of 
Tarsusf); as well as others that came fr<mi Asia Minor. 

•ActoTLl,&c. tActozxiii.3i.aiidni.39. 
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Stepheni by the boldness of his doctrhie, and the miracles 
which he wrought among the people in attestation of it, 
had attracted the attention of certain persons belonging 
to that synagogue, who undertook to dispute with him ; 
but not being able to resist the wisdom and the spirit 
wiih which he spake, they had recourse to tlie old me- 
thod of persecution. They suborned men to accuse him 
of blasphemy against Moses and against God* Sy this 
artifice Stephen was brought before the Sanhedrim, where, 
though alone and unsupported, in the midst of furious 
enemies, he stood firm and unmoved, like a rock in the 
midst of the waves. '^ And all that sat in the council 
looking fttedfastly on him, saw his face as it had been the 
face of an Angel "* 

The noble defaice which Stephen delivered on this oc- 
caaion will be found in the seventh chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, to which I must refer the reader ; its length 
precludes its insertion, and to abridge would i>e to in* 
jure it. 

B<kt what avail signs and wonders, the most splendid 
appeals of eloquence, or the most forcible convictions of 
truth toiong the obdurate and incorrigible ? For, not- 
withstandhig tlie goodness of his cause, the miracles 
which he had wrought to support it, the lustre with which 
he now appeared, and the eloquence which flowed in tor- 
rents froAi his lips, '^ they cried out with a loud voice, 
and stopped their ears, and ran upon him with one ac- 
cord, and dtet him out of the city, and stoned him to 
death/' t His dying deportment evinced how eminently 
he was filled with the spirit of his divine Master, and is a 
patterti to all who are called to suffer in the same righte- 
ous cause. He kneeled down with the utmost tranquillity 
and composure and having committed' his departing soul 
into the hands of his Redeem^> his only remiuning con* 

•AetsvilA. t Aclstii.57-^-^. 
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cem was for his murderers^ and, in the temper and spirit 
of his dying Master, his last words were, " Lord, lay no^ 
this sin to their charge. And when he had siud this, he 
ell asleep.** 

The death of Stephen was so far from satiating the rage 
of the Jewish rulers, that it seems to have been regarded 
merely as the tocsin to fresh scenes of slaughter and 
blood. They now gave full vent to their cruelty, and 
raised a general persecution against the whole church. 
The loss of this first of " the noble army of martyrs " wa« 
deeply bewailed by his brethren ; and as the only remain- 
ing token of their affection, " Devout men carried Ste- 
phen to his burial, and made great la^mentation over 
him."* During the last tragical scene, when his enemies 
were about to carry their vengeance into effect against 
him, they laid down their clothes at the feet of a young 
man whose name was Saul, and who was one of those 
that gave their voices for his being put to death. 

Saul was bom at Tarsus, the chief city of the province 
of Cilicia. His parents were both of them Hebrew Jews, 
and his father, who was of the tribe of Benjamin, was a 
freeman of Rome. Having received the first rudiments 
of his education in his native city, he went to Jerusalem, 
where he entered himself of the sect of the Pharisees, and 
studied the law of Moses with the traditions of the elders, 
under Gamaliel, a noted doctor of the laws. When Ste- 
phen was put to death, Saul, though but a young man, 
appears to have taken an active part upon the occasion \ 
and now flushed with the blood of that eminent martyr, 
he became outrageous. Armed with authority from the 
high priest, he made havoc of the church ; pursued them 
from house to house, dragging them away to prison with- 
out mercy, and scourging them in the synagogues, com- 
pelled them to blaspheme the name of Jesus, not sparing 
even the weaker sex.f 

• Acta Yiii. J, fi t AcU Mvi, 9, 10. 
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Conformably to the instructions which Christ himself 
had left them,* the disciples gave way to the storm, and 
dispersed themselves throughout the cities of Judea and 
Samaria, spreading the knowledge of the gospel wherever 
they came. And here it is scarcely possible for us not to 
contemplate the short-sightedness of human policy, as 
contrasted with the wisdom and over-ruling providence 
of God. The very methods taken to quash the cause of 
Christ became the direct means of promoting its pro- 
gress. Philip, of whom we have lately seen that be was 
chosen a deacon of the church in Jerusalem, went down 
to the city of Samaria, and preached Christ among the 
inhabitants with great success. Intelligence being 
brought to Jerusalem that Samaria had received the 
woird of God, two of the apostles went down thither, and 
communicated to the new converts the supernatural gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, and thus the second Christian church 
was planted. Soon after this, we find Philip, by divine 
direction, meeting with the Ethiopian eunuch, to whom he- 
communicated the knowledge of Christ, and baptized him 
into the faith of it, by which means the gospel would be 
carried down to Ethiopia, and the prediction of the Psal- 
mist consequently fulfilled, ** Ethiopia shall stretch out 
her hands unto God."t 

Philip, on returning from this interview with the 
eunuch, called at Azotus (the famous Ash do n of the 
Philistines), j: a town on the eastern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, and from thence passed through several cities 
that lay in his way, preaching the gospel in each of tfaem, 
mitil he arrived at Caesarea, at that time the metropolis of 
Palestine, and residence of the Roman governor, where 
he appears to have afterwards settled for life.;^ 

In all this time the malice of Saul was raging with ui* 
abated fury. Intimation had probably been given him, 

• M«tt X. S3, t Psal. lx?iiL f 1. t t Stm* n. 17. i Acti sxL %9^ 
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that many of the persecuted disciples had taken refbge at 
Damascus. This was a most noble city, situated at the 
foot of mount Lebanon.* It had fonnerly been the capi- 
tal of Syria, and was still very considerable. Josephas 
says it abounded with Jews, and in one place mentions 
that the inhabitants shut up in tlieir baths, and destroyed, 
in one hour, ten thousand of them :t Bnd upon another 
occasion he represents the Damascenes as having mur- 
dered eighteen thousand Jews with their wives and chil- 
dren, without the least colour or pretext, j: To this city 
Saul petitioned the high priest to grant him letters of au- 
thority to go and search the synagogues for the disciples 
of Jesus, and that, if he found any» he might bring them 
bound to Jerusalem. Caiaphos was still in office, and, 
no doubt, every way as anxious as Saul himself could be 
to stop the growing heresy. The request was cheerfully 
complied with, and, in the capacity of chief inquisitor, 
and breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the 
Christians^ Saul hastened on his journey to fulfil^ as he 

* So MiLTOH, in reference to the Syrian idol, wiiMe temple was fixed 
in that city, thos writes ; 

^ Aimmon, wliose dtUgWul wmt 

^ Was/dr JXmmwcus, on tiie fertile banks 
^ Of Abbana and Pbarpliar, locid streams." 

Par. Lost. B.I. L467,&e. 
Mr. Manndrdl describes it as ^ sitaated on an even plain at so great ei- 
tent, that one can bnt jost discern the mountains which compass it on the 
farUierside. It stands on the west side of the pfaun, about two miles 
distant from the head of the ri^er Barrady which waters it It is of a long 
strait figure, about two miles in extent, adoined with mosqiies and steeples^ 
and encompassed with gardens, acconfing to compotatlon, fhll tiiirty milet 
rottnd.''^Thefrmttree called the OmMucaie, and tiie flower caOed tiie 
DMmtuk StoKy were transplanted from the gardens bekmpng to this fclty i 
and the silk and finen, known by the name ofDmaasir, were probably the 
Immtbo of its inhabitants. 

An. ViAo. Hut. Sto. vot 1. p. S60. 
t Wan,b,S.di.S0.S2. 1 IbkU b. n ch. a. $ 7. 
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-dioughty the holy errand of extirpating heretics. Ahout 
noon, Sanl and his cfMnpanions arrived in the vicini^ of 
the city of Damasons, when suddenly dieie appeared to 
him the Schekinah or ^ofy rf the Lerd^ hr more bright 
and dazzling dian the sun in his maridian splendonr, and 
this great light from heaven shone aroond them. Sanl 
was sufficiently versed in Jewish learning to recognise 
this as the excellent glory 9 and he instantly fell to the 
earth as one dead. But how inconceivably great must 
have been his astonishment to hear himself addressed by 
name, *^ Saul, Sanl, why persecutest thou me ?" And yet, 
if alarmed at the question, his surprise cxniM not be dimi- 
nished on asking " Who art thon Lord ?" to be told in 
reply, '' I am Jesus whom thon persecntest, — it is hard 
for thee to kick against the jmcks." Trembling and as- 
tonished, Saul inquired, *' Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?'' Jesus said unto him, ^ Arise and go into the 
city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do." And 
Saul arose from the earth, but the splendour of the vision 
hiul ovierpowered his bodily eyes, so that be was led by 
the hand into Pamascus, where he remained three days 
intbout sight or food. 

The liord afterwards appeared in vision to a certain 
disciple* 19 DiMuascus, named Ananias, and directed him 
wh^re he should find Saul, and what instructions he 
f hould give him as to his future ccmdnct, telling him 4ttit 
he was achosen vessel unto him, to bear his name before 
the Gentiles and kings, and the children of Israel, ** for I 
will shew him/' said the Saviour, ** how great things be 
must suffer for my mme's safce.'^ Ananias obeyed die 
divine ccmimmdy wdhiid his hands on Sanl, when a thick 
film like scales fell from his eyes ; his aght returned, his 
mind became tranquilized, and he was h^tized in the 
naqie of the Lord Jesus* 

•Actiiz.1— 1^. 
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Thus the late persecuting Saul was numbered with the 
disciples ; and in a few days '^ he straightway preached 
Christ in the synagogue^ that he is the Son of God ;" an 
event, no less wonderful to the disciples which dwelt at 
Damascus than to their enemies ; but '' Saul increased 
the more in strength, and confounded the Jews which 
dwelt there, proving that Jesus is the true Messiah."* 



SECTION III. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

From the first preaching of the Gospel among the Gentiles^ 
to the return of Paul and Barnabas from their first 
journey. 

The conversion of Saul of Tarsus to the faith of Christ 
is a memorable event in the annals of the Christian 
church. Whether we consider the nature of the change 
which then passed upon his mind ; the extraordinary 
signs which accompanied it—- such as the miraculous 
shutting and opening of his eyes ; or the astonishing ef- 
fects which these things produced ; we shall find some- 
thing to excite our admiration, and lead us to admire the 
riches and sovereignty of divine grace. Such a revolution 
was now produced in all his sentiments and in all the springs 
of his life, as resembled the course of a mighty river 
changed from east to west by the shock of an earthquake. 
The supernatural signs which affected his bodily frame, 
shewed what befel his mind, and at the same time served 
t9 exemplify the effects which his ministry should pro^ 

• Actrix.3«. 
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duce among the Gentiles, unto whom Christ now sent 
him ^* to open their ejes, and to turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God."* 

'^ When it pleased God/' says he, ^' who called me by 
his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach 
him among the Heathen, immediately I conferred not 
with flesh and blood ; but I went into Arabia, and re- 
turned again unto Damascus." t In that country he 
appears to have spent nearly the term of three years,;}: 
but the inspired historian has given us no account of the 
fruit of his ministry there. Our own reflections, however, 
may teach us to contemplate the wisdom of God, in di- 
recting the steps of Saul into Arabia, at this particular 
juncture of his life. His conversion to the christian faith 
must^ in the eyes of his unbelieving countrymen, and es- 
pecially of his former associates, have been in the highest 
degree provoking. Engaged as he had formerly been 
in the most active measures for destroying the subjects of 
the kingdom of Christ, they must now necessarily have 
legafded him as a grand apostate, whose conversion 
tended greatly to weaken the cause in which th^ were so 
zealously engaged, while it strengthened the hands of the 
Christiuis. 

But, notwithstanding the interval that bad elapsed, and 
which, humanly speaking, might have given time for the 
fiercest rage to cool, Saul had no sooner returned to 
]>amascus, than ** the Jews took counsel to kill him."§ 
The Lord, however, opened a way for his escape. For 
although his adversaries had prevailed upon the governor 
of the city to aid them with a military force ; and though 
centinels were placed at the gates of the city night and 
day to prevent his escape ; his friends let him down by 
night through a window in a basket, by the wall of the 
eity, and thus firustrated their malicious designs.|| 

* Acts xxvi. 18. with cli. ix. 17, 18. t Gal. 1, 15—17. | Ver. 1^. 
§ AeU ix. 23. , Is Cor. xu 32. 
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Sauly upon this, vent up to Jerusalem to hav« an io- 
terview with some of the other apostles, where he met 
with Peter and James, ^nd abode with them fifiteen days. 
It is perfectly natural to suppose that such of the disciples 
of Christ, in that city, as had a personal knowledge of 
him, and had witnessed his former persecuting zeal against 
them, would, if unacquainted with his conversion, take 
the alarm on his again appearing among them. Such, in 
fact, was the case ; for when he attempted to join himself 
to them, " they were all afraid of him, not believing him 
to be a disciple."* Their fears, however, were instantly 
dispersed by the intelligence which Barnabas gave them 
of his conversion, and of his subsequent preiaching at 
Damascus. He was, therefore, received of the churchy 
and gave them the most convincing proof of the since- 
rity of his profession, by the boldness with which, during 
the short time he was among them, he spake in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and disputed against themembers of 
the synagogue with whom he had been formerly connect* 
ed. The consequence was, that another effiort was made 
to destroy him, which coming to the ears of his brethien, 
he was safely conveyed down to CsBsarea, and from thoice 
sent to Tarsus, the place of his nativity. 

The persecution which had arisen in cdnsequenoe of 
the death of Stephen, and which occasioned the dispersion 
of the greater part of the church, had now raged during 
a period of four years. But it pleased God at this time 
to grant his people a season of repose and tranquillity. 

TiBBBius, who bad swayed the imperial sceptre at 
Rome for three and twenty years, was now dead, and. had 
been succeeded, as emperor, by his grandson Cains Ca* 
ligula. So infamous had been the conduct of the former, 
and so odious had he rendered his. character in the eyea 
of his subjects, that, if we may credit historians^ he ^raii 
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suspected of choosing the latter for his su<!cessor, '^ as 
foreseeing that Cains alone would outstrip him in what 
was vile and abominable/'* Certain it is that his exces- 
siye wickedness^ and intolerably shocking behaviour^ 
tended in no small degree to obliterate the t-ecoUection of 
the horror and infamy that had attached itself to the name 
of Tiberius.f 

The commencement of the reign of Caius wds rather 
auspicions than otherwise. He signalized himself by se- 
veral wise and beneficent actions, and gained upon Ae 
love and popularity of his subjects. They retained an 
affectionate remembrance of his father Germanic us, and 
hoped the son would tread in his steps. But the atrocious 
character of the new emperor speedily began U> develope 
itself. Otoe of his first vile actions was the murd^ of the 
yonnger Tiberius, who had been appoitited by the late 
emperor Tiberius, his colleague in the government of the 
empure. Another was the murder of Macro, a person to 
whom Caius himself owed the greatest obligations. 
When Caius did any thing unbecotning his dignity, it 
had been the custom of Macro to admonish him boldly 
of the impropriety of his conduct, a freedom which the 
despot soon grew weary of, and therefore ordered him to 
be put to death. To such a pitch of extravagance and 
impiety did he at length arrive, that he set himself up for 
a deity, and insisted upon being worshipped as such ; a 
thing to which the Jews, df all todons. Would never con- 
sent, and henc^ they incurred his resentment. Altars dud 
temples were erec^ to Caius tfarongfaont the various 
countries then subject t6 ilie R<Hnuii arms, and the image 
of this detestable tyrant was set up as an object of ador- 
ation. An attempt ^^tiiteeven made by some heatheas who 
dwelt at Jitmnia^ a city of Judea, and who teiil an aveiflion 

* Dion. Cwiiu,b.58» t Saetonios' Life arCal%. c« zi. 

Joiepliitt Aatiq. b, 16« c 6. 1 10. fiatrop. Brev. Hiit. Rom, h, 7. $ is^ 
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to the Jewish laws^ to build an aitar of brick in honour of 
Caius, intending probably thereby, at once to vex the 
Jews and ingratiate themselves with the emperor. The 
Jews instantly demolished the altar, and the Heathena 
complained to Capito, .the questor (or collector of the 
Roman tribute), who transmitted an account of the affair 
to the emperor; though Capito himself was suspected of 
being the real author and contriver of the plot, in order 
to ensnare and destroy the Jews. Caius, without delay, 
recalled Vitellius, the Roman governor of that province, 
from his station ; a man whose mild and gentle deport- 
ment had greatly conciliated the Jews ; and sent Petro- 
nius to succeed him, giving him orders to go to Jerusa- 
lem with an army and set up his statue in their temple, in 
the most holy place, with the name of Jupiter inscribed 
upon it; enjoining him to put to death every Jew that 
dared to resist, and to make all the rest of the nation 
slaves. This order from Caligula came upon them like a 
clap of thunder. At first, the Jews could scarcely credit 
the report of so execrable a design ; but their incredulity 
was soon dissipated. Petronius marched with a large 
body of auxiliaries raised in Syria, from Antioch into Ju* 
dea, and even advanced as far as Ptolemais. The Jews 
were thrown into the utmost consternation*. An immense 
multitude of them were collected together, who, with 
their wives and children, went into the plain near Ptole- 
mais, and supplicated Petronius, first for then: laws and 
next for themselves. The friends of Petronius seeing 
^bem at a distance, mistook them for a large army ; but, 
on a nearer approach, they found them only an unarmed, 
lamenting multitude. Advancing in sight of Petronius, 
who was seated upon an eminence, they threw themselves 
down upon the ground before him, uttering the deepest 
lamentations. When ordered to rise, they approached 
him with dost upon their head^, and their hands behind 
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them like men condemned to die, and the Senate address- 
ed Petronius to the following ^flfect : '* We come to you, 
sir, as you see, unarmed ; we have brought with us our 
wives, children, and relations ; and we throw ourselves 
down before you as at the feet of Caius, hiving left none 
at home, that so you may save all, or destroy all ;" with 
much more to the same purport, declaring also that their 
love for their temple and laws wiEts greater than for their 
Lves, accompanying the whole with expressions of the 
bitterest^ lamentation, and every token of anguish and 
distress. Their entreaties prevailed ; Petronius humanely 
granted their request, and deferred executing his commis* 
sion. Some, indeed, attribute his lenity to another cause. 
Caligula was expected to visit Alexandria in Egypt the 
ensuing summer ; had Petronius pushed matters to an ex- 
.tremity at this moment with the Jews, it would, in all . 
probability, have led them to neglect their harvest, and 
the cultivation of their lands ; and as the emperor's jour* 
ney must unavoidably be made through those parts, it 
was apprehended that such neglect would have prevented 
tbat plenty which was requisite to accommodate the vast 
concourse that might be expected to accompany him on 
such an occasion.. He therefore wrote to the emperor, 
urging the most plausible pretexts for the delay, and es- 
pecially the necessity that existed of deferring the matter, 
for fear of the scarcity that might ensue. 

It has been "usual with conimentatprs to attribute the 
cessation of persecution at this time to the conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus ; but I apprehend a much more adequate 
oause is to be found in the circumstances now related. 
The Jews were fully employed in warding off this terrible 
blow from themselves and their, temple which was their 
glory and confidence ; and, in such a state of ^ngs, we 
may be fully assured that they would want both the lei^ 
#uie and the inclination to pursue and persecute the Cbri^ 
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tians. Caligula died soon after, in the fonrth year of his 
reign, being assassinated . in his own palace by one of hit- 
officers. And thus '' the churches had rest, throughout all 
Judea, Galilee, and Samaria ; and walking in the fear of 
the Lord and in the comforts of the Holy Spirit, were 
edified and muItipUed." It is probable, also, that daring 
this interval of external peace, many of the Christians, 
who had been driven from their families and houses, by 
the cruel hand of persecution, again returned to Jeru* 
salem.* 

During this auspicious season, Peter revisited the 
churches already planted in Galilet^ and Samaria^ and 
among other places came down to Lydda, where there 
appear to have been a few disciples not yet organiased as 
a church. Here he wrought a miracle by restoring a mad 
to health and soundness who had been afflicted with palsy, 
and confined eight years to his bed.' At Joppa, a neigh- 
bouring town, he raised to life a female disciple, named 
Tabitha.' These things were spread abroad, and drew the 
attention of such as heard of them, ** and many believed 
and turned to the Lord.'' Peter took up his residence for 
some timeatJoppa; and ^hile he continued diere, an 
event took place which merits particular relation. 

The church of Jerusalem had been now planted about 
eight years, during which time the preachmg of the gos- 
pel had been restricted to the natoral descendants of Ab- 
raham. The period, however, was now at hand, when, 
according to the divine good ple^nre, the Sun of Righte- 
ousness was to arise upon the benighted Grentiles with 
healing in his wings. This mysteiy, which had been hid 
from ages and generations, was now unfolded to the mind 
of the ap6stle Peter, by means o{ a vision which he bad 
while he abode at J(^pa,t and by the interpretation of . 

* FhOo de Legat ad Caium, p. 101(^«-lOfl. Jote|diii8 de BeUo Jn4> 
b. 9. €. la i 1. Lardoev's Credtl>aity, ed. 1730. p. If l-*]:45. 
t Agtix.9. 
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that memorable visioD, he was instructed to consider the 
middle wall of partition between Jews and Gentiles as no 
longer in force ; that henceforward he was to call no man 
common or nnclean. He was sent down to Cssarea to 
preach the gospel of Christ to Cornelius the centurion, 
and his hous^old ; and while engaged in making known 
to these Gentiles the way of salvation, the Holy Spirit 
was poured out upon all his hearers in the same super- 
natural manner as had been formerly done upon the Jews 
on the day of Pentecosti to the astonishment of the apos- 
tle and of all tjiie Jewish brethren who had accompanied 
him from Joppa. Thus was his mind instructed into this 
part of the divine will ; the believing Gentiles baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and received into the 
kingdom of the Messiah : and thus was Peter now ho- 
noured by his divine Master in. opening the door of faith 
to the Gentiles, as he had previously done to the Jews at 
Jerusalem, for unto him were committed the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven.* 

When Peter returned to Jerusalem, he found his fellow 
apostles and all his Jewish brethren, labouring under the 
same, mistaken sentiments concerning the a<hnission of 
the Gentiles into the kingdom of Christ, which had re- 
cently occupied his own mind. They had heard with 
some surprize that the Gentiles had also received the 
word of God, and waited the apostle's arrival, probably, 
with some impatience, to explain to them his conduct in 
going in to men uncircumcbed and eating with them* 
Peter recapitulated the whole matter in detail, and termi- 
nated the narrative with this pointed appeal to themselves, 
*^ Forasmuch then as God gave them the like gift as he 
did unto us who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, What 
ftfu I that I amid withstand GodV This silenced all 
dieir scruples; for it is said, ** they held their peace and ^ 

• Mattxri.i8. 
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glorified God, saying, then hath God also to the Gentiles 
granted repentance unto life."* 

When Saul of Tarsus was called by divine grace to the 
knowledge of the ti'uth, he, at the same tinle, received a 
commission from the glorified Saviour, to execute hi* 
ministry among the Gentiles. Hence, in explaining to 
the Churches of Galatia his apostolic authority, he says, 
" He that wrought effectually in Peter to the apostleship 
of the circumcision, the same was mighty in me towards 
the Gentiles." + And to this great undertaking he de- 
voted himself most unreservedly, as we shall perceive by 
taking a brief review of his labours. The place where we 
begin to trace the hisiory of this great apostle of the 
Gentiles, is 

Antioch. There were formerly many cities which " 
bore that name ; but this was the metropolis of Syria, and 
indeed of all the east. For situation, magnitude, popu- 
lousness, and various other advantages, it ranked as the 
third city in the Roman empire, being inferior only to 
Home and Alexandria. The greater part of its inhabi- 
tants were Greeks, but Josephus says, that many Jews 
also settled in it. '^ The kings of Syria allowed the Jews, 
the freedom of Antioch equally with the Greeks, so that ' 
their numbers increased exceedingly, and they were al- 
ways bringing over a great many of the Greeks to their 
religious worship."^ This city, which is situated on the * 
river Orontes, was remarkable, not only for its local 
ficenery, but also for the magnificence of its buildingS| 
the extent of its commerce, and the learning of its inha- 
bitants, insomuch that it seems to have been considered in 
those days as an honour to be one of its citizens. Hence 
Cicero, in his oration for the poet Archias, a native of An- 
tiochy calls it '^ a noble city, once eminent and wealthy, ' 

• AcU xL 1—18. t Gal. u. 8. % Joscphu' Wan, b. 7. 
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abouading in men eminent for their great leaming and 
true taste." 

But however famous Antioch wa^ for the things men- 
tioned by Cicero, it became more remarkable in having 
the light of the gloriopa gospel bestowed upon it ; for the 
success which the gospel had among its inhabitants, the 
fruit of which appeared in the ereqtion of a numerous^ 
Christian church ; and for its giving the name of Chris^ 
TiAN to the followers of Jesus Christ. Here Chrisdanit; 
flourished to such a degree, for many ages, that it obtain- 
ed the appellation of TheapolUy. or the dty ofGody and 
th|s church was considered as the first and chief of the 
Gentile churches. 

The gospel, indeed, had found its way into this gsea);, 
eity previous to it^ being visited by Saul ; for it appears 
from the inspired history that some of the teachers who 
had been driven from Jerusalem by the persecution i¥hich 
arose about Stephen, had reached Antioch, where .they 
made known the glad tidings of salvation .among the 
Gbrecians or Hellenistic Jews ; and '^ the hand of the Lord 
was with them, and a great mmbtr believed a^d .turned 
unto the Lord.''* When the report of these tilings xeacb«^ 
ed Jerusalem, that church sent Barnabas to Antipph, who 
rejoiced at seeing the grace of God so illustriously dis>- 
played among them ; and, by his own exhortations and 
diaconrses, he was eminently instrumental in promoting 
the interests of the B^deemer's kingdom among them. 
Hearing that Saul was at Tarsus, Barnabas went in quest 
of him, and having. found him, he brought him also to 
Antioch, wfae^ they both continued a whole year labour- 
ing with much success in the work of the Lo^. 

Caius Caligula, whose death has been already noticed, 
and which took place about this time, was succeeded in 
the empire by Claudius Cesar^ who, soon after his en** 

* Acti xi. i»^f e. 
Vol. I. G 
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trance on the government^ bestowed the kingdont of Jt^ 
dea on Herod Agrippa, grandson of Herod the great 
(mentioned Matt, ii.), and nephew to Herod the Tetrarch 
who put to death John the Baptist. Herod Agrippa ex- 
perienced much of the vicissitude that usually accompa* 
nies the pursuit of ambition. He had incurred the dis« 
' pleasure of Tiberius, by whose order he was put in chains 
and committed to prison. The account which Josephos 
gives us of this affair is as follows* Before Cains Cali- 
gula ascended the throne of the Csraars, as kerod and he 
were one day riding together in their chariot^ the former, 
who was anxious to ingratiate himself with the heir ap* 
parent to the throne, ** wished to God that Tiberius waa 
gone, and Caius emperor in his stead/' Eutychus,- who 
drove the chariot, overheard the words, but concealed faia 
knowledge of them at the moment. Some time afiter- 
wards, however, being accused by his master Herod of 
theft;, he discovered the treason to Tiberius, whoinfltantly 
had him arrested, and confined during the life of the iat^^^ 
ter. When Tiberius died, Caius not only libera^d his 
old friend, but invited him to his palace, put a crown 
upon his head, and constituted him kipg of the tetrarchy 
of Philip, and bestowed on him a cham of gold, of the 
same weight as the iron one which he had worn during 
his imprisonment.* 

Herod was a professed zealot for the law of Moses and 
the peculiarities of Judaism, and* studied by every means 
in his power to ingratiate himself with the Jews. He ex- 
pended large sums in the defence and ornament of their 
city ; but it was now in his power to attempt a moie ao* 
ceptable service, by exerting bis authority against the 
Christians ; and the motives of vanity and popular ap- 
plause by which he was governed, prompted him to em- 
brace the opportunity. He began by apprehending thft 

* Jdephns' Antiq, b. 18. di. 6. $ 5. and Wan, b; l.dl. 9. f 4. 
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apostle James, the son of Zebedee, and brother of John, 
whom he hastily put to death ; and finding the Jews were 
iiughty plea8e4 with this step, he caused Peter also to be 
apprehended and imprisoned, intending to have him exe- 
cuted after the Passover ; a period when, by reason of the 
influx of stringers fipm all parts to the city, he should 
liiav^ an opportunity of shewing his zeal against this new 
aect . to a greater number of , spectators. James indeed 
ha4 finished his course, and was gone to receive the crown 
of righteousness from the hands of his divine master iu 
the kingdom of God. But the work of Peter was not yet 
apQomplished ; and though marked out by Herod for a 
speedy sacrifice, he was still secure. So intent was He- 
rod^ however, upon his destruction, that he not only comr> 
mitted hin;i jo prison, but loaded him with two chains, 
and. consigned him to the charge of sixteen soldiers, who 
were.lQ watch him by turns, four at a time, two of them 
being chwied to him, one on either side, and two placed 
as ceutinels a^ the prison door. Tis probable that the 
Jews still. r^oliei^ted ho^ all the apostles had formerly 
escaped when put in prison, and perhaps they suspected 
th^ fidelity of the guards ; nor is it unlikely that at their 
particulajr request, all th^se precautious were taken in the 
case of Peter. We may realize something of the anxiety 
and concern which must have pervaded the church on 
this distiessing occasion. They had lost Stephen and 
one apostle ; and the life of the great apostle of the cir- 
cumcision was in the utmost jeopardy : '^ But prayer 
was made without ceasing of the church unto God for 
him." . 

How long it pleased God, in this instance, to exercise 
the faith and confidence of the church, does not clearly 
appear. It is thought by some,* that Peter was^ apprer 
headed about th( beginning of April, or during the days 

• 8m Bfi0Oi^j Pint Plantiiis ^Glirirtiaiaty, eb. 5. $ e. 
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of anleavened bread, which was the beginning of the feast 
of the passover. That feastNasted eight days, and they 
date the transaction in the third year of the reign of Clau-> 
dius. It was the usual practice of the Jews, during the 
' festival, to indulge in mirth and jollity, and at the end to 
release the prisoners. On this occasion, howercr, they 
were anticipating the high satisfaction, of seeing, as soon 
as the paschal lamb was eaten and the festival qnite 
finished, the foremost of this sect brought out and put to 
death. His enemies congratulated themselves in the 
thought that they had him secure. The next day was 
appointed by Herod for his being publicly executed. 
But the night before this was to take place, the Lol'd in- 
terpo.sed and resetted him out of their hands. Peter, iioi 
all probability, knew the time they had appointed ^or hh 
mart3rrdom ; but he seems to have been in the enjoyment 
of a serene and tranquil mind, and not in the least alarmed 
about their machinations. He was sleeping very com- 
posedly between the two soldiers, chained by the arm to 
each of thein, when the angel of the Lord can^^ upon 
him, accompanied by an eiSulgent brightness, and smiting 
Peter on the side, raised him up, saying. Arise up quick- 
ly; and his chains fell off from his hands. And the 
angel said, '' Gird thyself and bind on thy sandals ; and 
he did so. And he saith unto him. Cast thy garment 
about thee and follow me, and he went out and followed 
him," apprehending that he saw a vision* The prison was 
in the suburbs of Jerusalem, and when they had passed 
the first and second watdh, they came unto the great iron 
gate which led towards the city. This opened to them 
of its own accord ; and the angel having escorted Peter 
through one street, and compiletely delivered him out of 
the bauds of his enemies, he departed from him. 

In the morning, Herod found himself disappointed df 
his prey! The guards were examined, but bdng unable 
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to give a satisfactory account of their prisoner, he com* 
xnatided them to be put to death. It is not improbable 
that Herod might snspect a miraculous interposition in 
. this instance ; bat to punish the guards as if they had 
been guilty of conniving at his escape, was the likeliest 
method to stop further inquiry, and prevent the people 
from suspecting any thing extraordinary in the affair.*- 

Herod did not loiig survive this event* He lived and 
died a monument of the instability of human greatness. 
He was much devoted to his Roman masters, and had a 
taste for their magnificence. TTiis induced him to cele- 
brate games and shows at Caesarea in honour of the em-* 
peror; on which occasions he laboured to display the ut- 
most of his grandeur. His pride was farther flattered by 
an embassy from Tyre and Sidon. Those cities had in- 
curred his displeasure ; but as they chiefly drew their 
Subsistence from his dominions, they were compelled to 
6upplicate peace, which, though they had highly offended 
him, they obtained by their interest with Blastus'his 
€ha|[iberlafn. The king appointed a day on which to 
receive their submission, when he appeared in the theatre 
with a splendour that dazzled the eyes of the spectators! 
He addressed himself to the ambassadors in a pompous 
oration, suited, we may suppose, to give them the highest 
idea both of his power and clemency. When he had 
ended, he heard his praises resound from (svery quarter ; 
*— the multitude shouted, ^^' It is the voice of a god and 
hot of a iDtt.'^ His vain 'heart was elated with this im- 
pious coinpument, which, considering that Herod pro- 
fessed the knowledge of the true God, displayed, an awful 
instance of {Hide and impiety. The angel of the Lohl 
smote him with an ifresistibie though iiivisible stroke, 
because he gavfe hot God the glory'; and while surround- 
ei with the fancied insignia of majesty, anid in tlie midst 

• Act* xU. 1—19. 
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of their idolatrous acclamttdons, he was seized with ex- 
eruciating pains, '^ woians bred in his potrified flesh and 
devoured him alive." In this wretched condition he coxw 
tinned five days, and then expired an awful instance of 
God's just judgmenti who resisteth the proud, and will 
not give his glory to another/'* 

While these things were transacting in Judea, the 
church of Antioch increased greatly, both in number and 
in gifts. For besides the stated office-bearers of bishops 
and deacons, which were common to all the churches^ 
this at Antioch had several eminently gifted persons, as 
prophets (or exhorters), and teachers (or ministers of the 
word); among whom were Barnabas and Simeon, and 
Lucius, and Manaen, and Saul. By means of a certain 
prophet who had come down from Jerusalem to Antioolk 
in those days, the Lord was pleased to intimate his wUl 
that, among other things, a season of scarcity was ap* 
^roaching which would severely affect the disciples ia 
Judea; an event which accordingly took place in the 
latter end of the fourth or beginning of the fifth year of 
the reign of Claudius, as is noticedJl>y Josephus, Euse^ 
bius, fuid Orosins* I^ ^^^ cal^mito|is event^ we have a 

* The tGeomit wbich JoMphos giTes of the death of Herod, coincide^ 
with that gi?eii by Lnke in the Acts of the Apostles, except that the former 
goes more into detail, ai^d has particnlarly noticed that the king himself 
cooid not bnt acknowledge tiie hand of Ood i^ his sofferbgs, and how 
flattering and naiust the aodamations were^ which Wrtbed iKvinUy t# 
bira, aoH^rtalbeing, now seised with a disease which woAl^oicUyhany 
him oat of th^ wOfid. He left behind him a son caUeffltiRippA then se- 
venteen years of age, before whom Paul afterwards appeared and made the 
well known apology for dristianity, by which be ^ afanost persuaded 
AgrippatobeaChristittB.'' He also left two danghten wb<^ are aotkc^ 
in the New TcstanieDt, Tia. BsaKicv, who wfM mani^ to H^irod, king of 
Chalcis, her fiilher's brother, when sh^ w^.only sii^teen years of age ; and 
Drdsilla, who was afterwards married to the governor Felix. After th^ 
death of Herod Agrippa, the kingdom was again reduced to a Rom'aa 
province, and then the penecqtion of the Christians^ for a wUle, abated*. 
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signal display, not ooly of the care of the blessed God 
orer his people^ in revealing its approach by the ministry 
of this prophet, and thus giving them an opportunity to 
provide i^ainst it, at a time when many of the Christians 
m Jerusalem had forsaken all for the gospel's sake, and 
were labouring under peculiar difficulties; but we have 
also a manifestation of his divine wisdom and goodness 
in so ordering the course of events, as that, in the gene- 
rous and disinterested conduct of the believing Gentiles^ 
die church at Jerusalem should have a pledge of their 
^fervent love and affection -towards them as their ChristiaiL 
brethren, and of the sense they entertained of their obli* 
gations to those from whom the sound of the gospel first 
came out ; for ** having been made partakers of their spirit^ 
ual things, they thought it perfectly reasonable to mmister 
unto them in temporal things/' And if we also take into 
the account, diat even among the believing Jews there 
was at that time some little remains of the antient jealousy 
about the admission of the Gentiles into the kingdom of 
Christ, we cannot but see bow wisely adapted this was Uy 
dissipate all evil surmising from the minds of die former^ 
and to promote the most cordial amity and concord bet* 
ween these different classes of Christians. Nothing has 
so powerful a tendency to meliorate the human heart, as 
acts of kindness and love ; nothing softens the mind of 
man and infuses into it a favourable opinion of others 
like ejq^fessioiis of charity ! No sooner was the approach 
of this fEonine intimated in the church at Andocb, than 
" the disciples, every man according to his ability, de- 
termined to send relief to the brethren which were in Ju- 
4ea, which also they did, and sent it to the elders by the. *k 
kaads of ^Barnabas and Saul/' 

Soon after Barnabas and Saul bad returned from Jero- 
^em to Andoch, the Lord was pleased to make known « 
bis will, that they^should be separated for the great work 
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wberennto he had called theiBi which was accordingly 
done by fasting and prayer, accompanied with the inipo* 
sition of hands. Saul had long been invest^ with the 
apostolic office ; for he received it not from any man or 
body of men, as he himself declares^ but immediately 
from Jesus Christ. We are not therefore to imagine that 
the act of the church, on this occasion, constituted either 
Saul or Barnabas apostles — but it recognized them as the 
apostles of Christ ; and from the whole transaction we 
may at least deduce this instruction, that as God is not 
the author of confusion, but of order and peace in all the^ 
churches of the saints, so it is his will that all the affairs 
of his kingdom should be conducted, not as human wis- 
dom may suggest, but from a regard to his authority, 
under the control of his revealed will, and in a dependence 
upon him for his blessing, without whiph the wisest and 
best concerted measures must prove fruitless. 

Thus sent forth " by the Holy Spirit,'* concurring with 
the act of the church at Antioch, they accordingly de- 
parted unto Selevcia, a place fifteen miles below An- 
tioch, and situated upon the same river, Orontes, and five 
from the place where that river runs into the sea. From 
thence they sailed to the island of Cyprus, situated in the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean, being the native coun- 
try of Barnabas. As this island lay contiguous to Judea, 
it abounded with Jews, as is attested by several ancient 
authors. The first place which the apostles visited in that 
island was 

Salamis, a city lying on the eastern extremity, and 
one of the nighest ports to Syria. The gospel had al- 
ready reached that island, but the knowledge of it was 
confined to the Jews.* The apostles here found Jewish 
synagogues, which they frequented, and in which they 
preached the word of God to both Jews and Gentiles. 

*AcUzi.l9. 
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After this they travelled nearly the whole length of the 
island, till they came to Paphos, which was situated upon 
the western extremity, a place famed for, its temple and 
obscene worship of the Paphian Venus. This was the 
residence of Sergius Paulus, the Roman Proconsul, who, 
hearing of the arrival of Barnabas and Saul, sent for them, 
desiring to hear from their mouths the word of God. 
Here the apostles were withstood by Elymas, a noted 
magician, \d)o sought to turn away the deputy from the 
faith. Saul, however, detected his malicious intention ; 
and, as Peter had formerly done in the awful instance of 
Annanias and Sapphira, so Saul by his apostolic power, 
denounced upon Ely mas the approaching judgment of 
God for his iniquity. Scarcely had he uttered the words 
when the sorcerer was strucic with a total blindness, inso- 
much tfiat he went about seeking some one to lead him 
by the hand.* The Lord was pleased, by means of this 
judgment upon Elymas, to awaken the attention of the 
Proconsul to the things whil;h concerned his everlasting 
peace, for '* when he saw what was done, he believed, 
bemg astonished at the doctrine of the Lord." 

On this occasion, we find the first intimation of the 
change .of the name of the great apostle of the Gentiles 
from Saul to Paul. Various conjectures for this have 
been offered by the learned. By some it is supposed that 
the latter title was given him because he had been the 
means of converting Sergiua Paulus to the Christian 
faith; as Scipio obtained the appellation of Africanus 
from the circumstance of his having conquered Africa. 
Others, however, and among them ranks the judicious 
Benson, account for it, by supposing that at the time of 
his circumcision he received the two names of Saul and 
Paul — the latter as his Roman name (for he was bom a 
freeman of Rome), and the former as his Jewish-name, 
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for he was a Jew, or, as he calls himself, a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews. As, therefore, he had been called Saul, while 
he continued among the Jews, and as he was hencefor- 
ward to execute his ministry among the Romans, he 
adopted his Roman name. And the same reason hath 
been assigned, for changing the name of his companion 
Silas into that of Silvanus. Paul and Barnabas quitting 
Paphos sailed to Perga, a town in Pamphilia, not far from 
the coast of Asia Minor, from whence they passed on to 

Antioch in PisiDiA. And here we may remark, that, 
in executing their mission among the Gentiles, it was the 
invariable practice of these apostles, on their arrival at any 
city or town, where they had not previously been, in the 
the first place to inquire whether there was any Jewish 
^synagogue in it, and if they found one, they attended its 
worship on the ensuing Sabbath. Such was the case at 
Iconiiim, Acts xiv. 1. — at Thessalonica, ch. xvii. 1. — at 
Gorinth, ch. xviii. 4. — at Ephesus, ch. xix. 8% and other 
places, and such was the case at Antioch in Pisidia, where 
" they went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day and 
sat down." * This manner of proceeding does not ap- 
pear to have been arbitrary or capricious, but conformable 
to the revealed will of their divine master, who, in the 
commission which he gave to his apostles to preach the 
gospel to every creature, commanded them *' to begin at 
Jerusalem," the place where he was crucified. This was 
altogether in unison with the nature and with the proper- 
ties of the grace revealed in the gospel itself— which 
'^ Grand as the bosom whence it flowed, and kind as the 
heart that gave it vent, — outshines the thoughts of shal- 
low man.'' So we find Peter reminding the Jews that 
unto them fir $t God, having raised up his Son Jesus, had 
sent him to bless them, in turning away every one of 

* Acti ziiiv 14| ^c. 
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diem for hi8 iniquities.''^ And the conduct of Paul at 
Antioch was strictly conformable to this. He first ad* 
dressed himself to the Jews, l>riefiy glancing at their his- 
tory from the period of the exodus of their fathers fron) 
Egypt till the times of David, that eminent type of the 
Messiah ; and from the mention of whom he is naturally 
led to speak of David's Sou — the Saviour promised unto 
Israel. This, he proceeds to prove, was none other than- 
Jesus of Nazareth, of whose character John the Baptist 
had spoken in the most exalted terms—whom the Jewish 
rulers' had put to death, but whom God had raised again 
the third day, and of whose resurrection the apostles were 
witnesses. The important inference which tlie apostle 
diMuced from these facts and doctrines is, that ^^ through 
this man^ Christ Jesus, is preached the forgiveness of sins, 
apd that by him all that believe are justified from all 
things, from which they could not be justified by the law 
of Moses f and he enforced the whole by jthe most awful 
denunciations against those who should despise his doc- 
trme and r^ect his testimony. 

Many of the Jews had no ear to give to this doctrine ; 
hut to the Gentiles it was indeed glad tidings of great joy; 
and even some of the Jews and religious proselytes took. 
part with the apostles, who exhorted them to continue in 
the grace of God, 

The Gentiles having thus tasted that the Lord is 
gracious^ expressed their cai:ne$t desire that the apostles 
would again preach to them on the following Sabbath ; 
to which Paul and Barnabas consenting, almost the whole 
city came together to hear the word of God. To those 
who know any thing of the value of the gospel to human 
happiness, one can scarcely imagine a more interesting 
dpectaqle, than the bare idea of such a multitude flocking 
ground these inspired teachers to receive from their lips 

•Actoiu.26. 
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the words of eternal life. Vastly different, however, waa 
its effect upon the unbelieving Jews ;— " they were filled 
with envy, and spake against those things which the 
apostles taught, contradicting and blaspheming." Paul 
and Barnabas, however, animated with that fortitude 
which became them as the ambassadors of the Most High, 
thus solemnly warned them ; '^ It was necessary that the 
word of God should be first spoken unto you, but seeing 
ye put it from you, and thereby declare yourselves uo^ 
worthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles; for 
so hath tlie Lord commanded us, saying (by the prophet 
IsaiahX I have set thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou shouldest be for salvation to the ends of the earth.^ 
This intelligence, that such things had been prophesi&l 
concerning them many ages ago, and that the Lord had 
commanded his apostles to receive them as subjects of 
his kingdom, without subjecting them to the lawof Moses, 
was most acceptable to the poor Gentiles, who rejoiced 
in it as those that find great spoil ; and they glorified the 
word of the Lord. Thus " as many of them as were or- 
dained to eternal life believed ;" the word of the Lord was 
published throughout all the region, and the disciples 
were filled with joy and with the Holy Spirit.*'* A per- 
secution was, however, raised against the apostles by the 
unbelieving Jews, who stirred up the devout and honour- 
able women and the chief men of the city, who speedily 
succeeded in causing them to be expelled out of their 
coasts. They therefore shook off the dust of their feet aft 
a testimony against them, and came to 
. IcoNiuM, which was then the chief city of Lycaonia^ 
and even to this day subsists as a considerable town under 
the name of Cogni, situated at the foot of Mount Taurus. 
Here also they found a synagogue of the Jews, in which 
they preached the gospel with such success that a great 

• ActtzSLld— 52. 
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tnuliitude both of the Jews and also of the Greeks believ- 
ed their testimony. From the number of those who in 
Iconium are said to have believed, we may infer that it 
was a great and populous city, as well as perceive the rea- 
son of the apostles' conduct in prolonging their stay in it 
to establish the discipks in the faith, and to comfcNrt them 
under the persecution which the unbelieving Jews raised 
against them. But when matters arrived at such a crisis, 
that the city became divided, one part holding with the 
Jews and the other with the apostles, the latter, having 
received intimation that an assault was about to be made 
upon them to use them cruelly and stone them, they pru- 
dently withdrew and fled to 

Lystra and Derbe, two other cities of Lycaonia, in 
which they preached the gospel. At the former of these 
places, the apostles met with one who had all his days 
been a cripple, having never walked ; and Paul by a word 
restored him to the perfect use of his limbs, so that he 
leaped for joy. This extraordinary cure, performed so 
instantaneously, excited a kind of extacy and surprise in 
the minds of the spectators, who shouted aloud in the 
language of the Cappadocians, that the gods were come 
down in the similitude of mortal men. And they named 
Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul Mercury, because he was the 
chief speaker. The next 'thing was to make preparation 
for sacrificing oxen to them, and crowning them with gar- 
lands, as was customary with their heathen deities. But 
the apostles were very differently minded from Herod 
(who received the blasphemous adulations of the people 
upon a far less occasion): they no sooner h^ard of it than 
they ran into the midst of them, and after the eastern 
manner of expressing grief or indignation, they reat their 
cloathes and exclaimed, *' Sirs, why do ye these things— •• 
we are men of like passions with yourselves,, and prei^h 
unto you that ye should turn from these vanities to the 
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living God, who made heayen and earth, and the sea, aud 
all things that are therein, &c.'' Nor was it without 
difficulty that, even with these arguments, they prevailed 
upon them* to desist from their absurd purpose. 

Among the fruit of their ministry here, however, at this 
time, the apostles had the satisfaction of enumerating 
Timothy, afterwards an evangelist ; as well as his mother 
Eunice and his grandmother Lois, whose native city seems 
to have been Lystra.* But the adversaries of the apos- 
tles who had formerly driven them from Iconium, at 
length pursued them to Lystra, where they seized Paul, 
drew him out of the city, and stoned him, leaving him, 
as they thought, dead. While his friends stood around 
him, however, he rose up and walked into the city, and 
the following day Barnabas and he took dieir leave and 
departed for Derbe, where they preached the gospel with 
much success, and from thence returned to Lystra, Iconiimi, 
and Antioch, establishing the minds of the disciples in 
the truths they had received, exhorting them to continue 
in the faith, and warning them that they must through 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God. Upon 
t)us second visit, they also ordained elders or bishops in 
every church, which was done by fasting and prayer, com-^ 
mending them to the blessing of the Lord Jesus Christ 
on whom they believed* After this they passed, through-^ v 
out all the region of Pisidi^ and came to Pamphilia, where 
they again preached the yirord in the city of Perga, and. 
passing through Attalia, sailed for Antioch in Syria, the 
city from whence they had originally taken their departure. 

Thus-having accomplished their first journey, they re- 
ported to the church all that God had wrought by tf^eir 
hands, and especially how he had opened the door of faith 
to the Gentiles. This done they took up their abode 

* Compare 1 Tim. i. i, ana S Tim, L 5. with Acts xiv.Sl. and chap. 
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again for H toasiderabk while with the disciples at An- 
4ioch.* 



SECTION IV. 



THE SUBJECT CONTINUED 



From the return of Paul and Barnabas tafter their j^si 
Journey f to the period of PauPs arrival at Jerusalem with 
the contributions for the saints; being his second and third 
joumies. 

While Paul and Barnabas were prolonging their stay 
with the church at Antioch, previous to their setting out " 
on a second journey, a circumstance occurred in diat 
church, which, on account of its great importance to all 
the Gentile converts, appears to have engaged th^ir most 
serious and fixed attention. 

It seems that at this particular*juncture, '' certain men 
came down from Judea, and taught the Gentile brethren 
at Antioch, that, unless they were circumcised after the 
manner of Moses, and kept the law, they could not be 
saved."t Some suppose these teachers to have been 
Cerinthus and Ebion, the founders of two noted sects, of 
which the mention frequently occurs in ecclesiastical his-* 
tory ; but the opinion rests solely upon tradition-*a very 
doubtful guide in all cases, and more especially so in the 
concerns of religion. It is probable that, whatever were 
their names, they had formerly been of the sect of the 
Pharisees ; -and that when they became professors of the 
Chiis tian faith, they still retained something of that old 

* Act! liT. 19— i?8« t ActB XV. 1, m 
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leaven, of whcih Jesus had warned his disciples to beware. 
The doctrine and spirit of that sect were very opposite to 
the religion of Christ; and when these men embraced the 
gospel, they had not discerned the difference so clearly as 
Paul did at his conversion— they rather reconciled the 
gospel to their former ways of thinking, than became 
themselves reconciled to its simplicity. Hence we find 
they became disturbers of the Gentile churches, as is evi- 
dent from what took place at this time at Antioch, as well 
as from the epistle which Paul afterwards wrote to the 
churches of Galatia. 

The doctrine of these teachers, which aimed at sub- 
jecting the Gentile converts to the rite of circumcision >. 
and especially to make their jobedience to that in- 
stitute essential to their salvation, met with the most 
pointed opposition from these apostles. The sub- 
ject involved the whole church at Antioch in dis- 
sendon and disputation; and terminated in a general 
agreement that a deputation, consisting of Paul and Bar- 
nabas, with several others, should go up to Jerusalem to 
<K>nsult the apostles and the elders of that church about 
this question. In their way they passed through the re- 
gions of Phoenicia and Samaria, where they made known 
the calling of the Gentiles into the Christian church, and 
the success which tlieir ministry had met with among them, 
to the inexpressible satisfaction of the Jewish brtheren. 

On their arrival at Jerusalem, they acquainted the apos- 
tles and elders with the object of th«ir mission, in conse- 
quence of which the church was convened to take the 
subject into deliberation. And it appears that even in 
that church, the proposal to subject the (jrentiles to cir- 
cumcision, found supporters, especially among those di^ 
ciples who had originally been of " the sect of the Pha- 
risees.* When the chui^ph had been some time harrossed 
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with the dispute^ Peter rose up and reminded them how 
God had formerly mi^e choice of him to be the means of 
opening the door of faith to the Gentiles, and how he 
had also poured out the Holy Spirit upon them, making 
no distinction in his kingdom between Jew and Gendle^ 
but purifying the hearts of each by faith. He therefore 
expostulated with them for attempting to bring the Gen- 
tile brethren under the severe yoke of Jewish ceremoiea 
—a yoke so intolerable, that neither they nor their fathers 
were able to bear it; and pronounced the project of these 
men to be no less than a '' tempting God." And he closed 
bis speech by declaring the sufficiency of the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ X.6 effect the salvation of both Jews 
and Gentiles, without any regard to the peculiarities of 
Judiasm. 

When Peter had ended his address, Paul and Barna- 
bas, gave the church a particular account of the miracles 
mnd wonders which, by means of their ministry, God had 
wrought among the Gentiles; and when they had finished, 
the apostle James, who seems to have acted as President 
of the assembly on this occasion, summed up the whole 
subject, recapitulating what had been said, and giving 
his own judgment as a^ apostle of Christ, which was, 
** That they should not trouble those who from among the 
Gentiles were turned unto God; but that they should 
write unto them, that they must abstain from pollutions 
of idols, and from fornication, and from things strangled, 
and from blood.'' This met the unanimous approbation 
of the whole church; and accordingly letters where writ- 
ten to all the Gentiles, disclaiming the authority of these 
new teachers, protesting against their doctrine, and com- 
pletely freeing the disciples from the yoke of bondage 
which w#8 thus attempted to bie imposed upon them. So 
Paul an<i Barnabas returned from Jerusalem to the church 
at Antioch, which being convencfd, they read the epistle> 
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to the great consolation of all die Gentile brethren. The 
apostles^ after this, ooHtioned at Antiodi, teaching the 
disciples the commandments o( the Lord Jesus^ and 
preaching the glad tidings of salvation to aH sorts of men, 
in which it seems they were assisted by many others on 
whom the glorified Head of the ehnrch had bestowed the 
gifts necessary for the work of die Christian ministry.* 

The intjerest of the kingdom of Christ was a subject 
tfaaty of all others, lay nearest to the heurt of the apostle 
PanL The charch at Antioch was now confirmed in dife 
faith and obedience of the gospel ; the question which haA 
lately i^tated them was set at rest; and it abounded with 
labourers' in the Lord's vineyard; he therefore proposeSd 
to Bamabaa that they should leave Antiock and pay a 
seconjd visit to the difierent places in which they had for- 
merly preached the doctrine of Christ, and examine the 
state of the various churches they had there planted. It 
is QQi at all improbable that Pad's fear and Jealousy 
might be excited, lest these ooirupt teadieis, who had trott* 
bled the brethren at Antioch, might also get acoe^ bto 
other Gentile churches, and propogate the sune pemioi* 
ous sentim^tits, thereby subverting the doctrine of divine 
grace, and stumbling the Gentile disciples in their prdr 
fession. Bamabaa yielded to the propottl; but when they 
were about to proceed, a diflferetke of opinion arose be* 
tween them as to the propriety of taking Mark with thetti 
as an evangelbt, or assistant in the work of the msBsstiy; 
and this diversity of judgment was over-ruled by their 
common master, no doubt, ultimately to promote Ins own 
glory and die bappines of numbers, by inducing^ the apos* 
ties to travel asunder and in opposite directions ; for the 
result was that Barnabas tx>ok Mark, his own nephew, 
and sailed unto Cyprus, \m native country-*while Paul 
chose Silas, one of the brethren that bad teiun|bd %iA 

* Acta sf . 53. 
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bim from Jerusalem ^h^n he last visited it; and; being 
cmnmeaded by the diureh to the divine benediction, they 
look their leave and proceeded for Syria and Cilicia. 

Many ChristiBnebiiriches were collected by the ministry 
of the first prrachers of the word, of whkh we have no 
express mentioii in that yjery' concise narrative,p-the Acts 
of theiApostles. Thus, for instance,^ we have no particn* 
lar acconnt of ray Christian, chnrches being planted in 
Cilicia, yet we are infonaed that Paal and Silas went 
throngh Cilicia emifirming tie churches, which of course 
amst have been previously gathered and set in order. 
And when we consider .thfat.this was PanPs native conn* 
tiy, and that pievious tp hU bemg first bronght to Aih 
tiocfa by Barnabas he had sfijeni some years in it^ we may 
leaaon^ly infoTrthat hi« ministry had been owned by his 
divine measter, and thathe was the spiritual &ther of many 
in die vegions of CiUcia. 

Of the ^k>ttrs of B«mJ>as a94 Mark in the iifland of 
Cjpma, the sacred histcMry isdlent; bat, that he who 
comniissioiied Jiis apostles to go mto aU the world and 
preach, the goiq>el to ev^ creature, and who also pro- 
ittiaed to be always with ihem' while thus aigaged even 
to the end of the world, did own their labours and grant 
them auccess, it ware unreasonable to doubt. 

Paul, accompanied by Silas, however, among other 
places, revisited JDerbe and Lystra^ atthe latter of whidi 
he had, during bis former visit, converted Timothy, then 
qw'te a youdi, to the faith of Christ. The father of *n« 
mothy was a Gentile, prbbabiy proselyted to the Jewish 
religion, but his mother and grandmother Wjere both Jew« 
esses. From kfa earliest yean, he heA b^eit instructed in 
the knowledge of the pid TesOilnisnt Vfitings— and, it 
would seem itonli an ezpiessicA wluch P$nl iises in one 
siHp letters to him,*' tfait, upon hi^ b€;|ag fin^t broiight 

* 1 no. i. isl 
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to the knowledge of the truth, the Holy Spirit had given 
a prophetical intimation of his future eminence as a mi* 
nister of the word. So favourable was the report which 
the brethren of Lystra now gave the apostle, of the gifts, 
the zeal, and the amiable deportment of Timodiy, that 
Paul chose him as an associate in the work' of the minis- 
try, with which office he was solemnly invested by the 
prayers of the church and the laying on of ike hands of 
the Presbyters of the church at Lystra, • To prevent the 
Jews in that quarter from cavilling at hi^ ministry, be- 
cause they knew that his father was a Gentile, the apostle 
circumcised him with his own hand ; after which they 
proceeded on their journey, every where delivering to 
the churches die decrees which had been ordained by the 
church at Jerusalem, and which ascertained in the fulkst 
manner the liberty of the Gentiles from die observances 
of the Mosaic ritual ; and by these means they were es* 
tablished in the faith, and their numbers multipUed daily. 

Their stay appears to have been veiy transient in Phiy- 
gia and the region of Galatia, on this occasion ; nor were 
they permitted by the Holy Spirit to preach the word at 
this time in Asia Minor, but passing by My sis they came 
down to 

Troas, a noted sea-port town, where travellers from 
the upper coasts of Asia usuldly took shipping to pass 
into Europe. Here they appear to have been joined by 
Luke, the writer of the history of Ae Acts, a native of 
Antioch, as is generally believed, and who to the profies- 
' sion of a physician, had joined thai of aii evangelist or 
preacher of the gospel .f 

At Troas, Paiil h&d a vision in the night, lliere.stood 
^ beside him a miEin of Macedotiia, and besought him, say- 
ing, ''' Come over into Macedonia and help us/'' Faol 
gave an account of this vision to his companions, who all 

* 1 Ton. W. 18. ♦ Acts xyi. 9, 10. 
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concuired in one interpretation of it^ namely, that the 
Lord had called them to preach in Macedonia. Thej 
therefore obeyed the heavenly admonition, loosed froin 
Troas, and went direct for Samothracia, an island in those 
seas^ £Etmoa8 for being the seat of certain religious mys- 
teries, in equal estimation with those called Eleusinian; 

. but it does not appear they went on shore, for they landed 
the next day at Neapolis, a sea-port town of Macedonia. 
Thuft Paul, having first preached the gospel at Damas- 
cus, after, jdiatin Arabia, next at Jerusalem, and through- 
out all the ff09Ats of Judea, then to the Gentiles in Syria 
.and Gilicia, and mo^t of the countries of the Lesser Asia, 
was now, by divine appointment, entering upon his career 
among the Greek nations. At Neapolis, where he first 
landed^ he seems to have, made little or no stay, but to 
have proceeded immediately to 

Phiuppi, which is said to have been the chief city of 
that part of Mapeflonia and a colony. Though an inland 
town, Philippi. was situated on the river Strymon, which 
,waa the antient boundary of Macedonia. It had formerly 
gone by the name of Crenides, owing probably to its 
.spring^: or fountains of water, for, according to Appian, 
it was built upon a hill. Afterwards it took the name of 
DatuSf. because of the gold mines which were in its neigh- 
.bourhopd. But Philip, the father of Alexander the 
Great, having conquered Thrace, added that part of it 
which lay b^twoen the rivers Ne^us and Strymon to Ma- 
cedonia, and observing that i^ might be^made a good de- 
fence .against the Tbracians, he fortified it and gave it the 
name of Philippi in honour of himself. Lucian, in his 

-'dialogue called TAc Fugitives, in.trpduc^s Hercules de- 
scribing Philippi in, the following, manner: ** The plain 

.which is vf^ f^itilfi- raises ^itself into little hills, which 
serve.for a def^npe to the city of Philippi^ whose walls 
are washed by the river Hebrus.'* Pierce, in his Synopsis 
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prefixed to tbis eptstk^, mentions certain coins of seveiBl 
Roman emperors, and particularly one of Claudias, the 
inscription of which intimates that a colony of Romans 
was planted at Philippi by Jnlins Cttsar, and afteiwatdt 
augmented by Augustus, who sent the adherents of Mark 
Anthony intp this and other cities of Macedonia, so that, 
having twice received inhabitants from Italy, of a small 
town it became a great city, and enjoyed all the privileges 
of a Roman colony. 

It appears as though there were but few Jews resideiil 
at Philippi, since we find no mention made of any*syna^ 
gogue in it. There was, however, an Oratory or Pro^ 
seuchay a place in which the Jews and their proselytes 
were accustomed to assemble for proyer, without the city^ 
by the river side, to which Paul and his companions re- 
sorted on the Sabbath day, and being sat down, they spalce 
unto the women which resorted thither. Among these 
was Lydia, a Jewish proselyte, of the city of Thyatira, 
who hkd taken up her residence at Philippi for the sake 
of conmierce. The Lord opened her heart so that srhe 
understood and believed the doctrine which Paul taught. 
Lydia and her domestics were baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and with this Christian family the apostle and 
his associates afterwards took up their abode, during thefaf 
stay at Philippi, whicb is said to have been *' many 
days.'* 

Upon several occasions, as they went to the place 
where the Jews assembled for prayer, they were annoyed 
by a certain damsel, possessed with a spirit of divinatioiit; 
or of the Pythian Apollo — ^probably a species of fortune- 
teller, by means of which she brought her employers 
much gain. She seems to have indulged herself in pour^ 
ing ridicule upon the apostle and his companions, whom 
she foUowejd through the streets, exclaiming aloud, **'these 
men are the servants of the Most High God, which sbetr 
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milo us the way of sal^ion/' Paul, griered with her 
condtlct, ejected the evil spirit out of her — which greatly 
emaged her auuters, for - they pereeived that there was 
now w. end to their ^moiuaients from that quarter ; and 
eeizmg him ahd SUas, they drew them before the magis- 
trates and rulers of the city, making bitter complaints 
against them as persoas who '' exceedingly troubled their 
city, tea^hu^ cusioms which it was not lawfiil for them 
to observe, being Romans." This speech incensed the 
populace against them, and the too credulous magistrates 
used then in a manner that was both ^u^peful and bar- 
barons ; orderiflig the lictors to tear off their clothes and 
beat them with rods, which they instantly did and with 
gveat sefverity. We find Paul afterwards alluding to this 
cruel trealtmi^t, 1 Tbess. ii. 2. and again 2 Cor. xu 23. 
where reciting some ei his sufferings he says, ** he had 
vdcetred stripes above measure." Not satisfied, however, 
with tfaia brutal outra^, they cast them into prison, en- 
joiiiihg the jailor to keep tbem safiify. The latter well 
miderstood their meaning, and to comply with it, '* thrust 
diem into the innier prison, and made their feet fiist in the 
itodks/'^ 

In this situation, distressing no doubt, and, in the eyes 
af many, very contemptible, at midnight Paul and Silas 
j^yed and sang praises to God, in th^ hearing of the 
oth^r prisoners. And now the Lord caused a great earth- 
quake which opened all the doors of the prison, and loos- 
ed every one's bonds. The jailor was by the noise roused 
fr<Hn his ^umbers, and thrown into the utmost conster- 
nation ; and finding all the doors of the prison open, he 
drew his sword and was on the eve of committing suicide, 
suspecting the prisoners to be Q^d, and probably recol- 
lecting the strict orders he had received the day before 
coucckning Paul and $ilas. The apostles^ however, per- 
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ceivinj^ that he was about to lay Tiolent hands ii|>oii Um- 
self, cried with a loud voice, ** Do thyself ho haita, for we 
(the prisoners) are all here.*^ Upon hearing which, llie 
jailer called for lights, and rushed into the prison, $Bd 
trembling, fell down before Paul and Silas, whom he 
brought out, and said, ** Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved ?^ The answer was direct and uneqiiivocal — ^^ Be* 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and &'ou shalt be Saved) 
and thy house.*^ And they spake unto him the word of 
the Lord, and unto all that were in his house. ' 

Nothing could possibly be better suited to die jafler*^ 
case, than the doctrine which the apostle n6w preftbhedf' 
unto him.' It was an immediate and an effectuaT relief 
under all the horrors of a guilty conscience. He found 
in it what reconciled his mind to God, and filled him witk 
joy and peace, as the sequel shews ; for, believing, hk 
rejoiced in God with all his house, and wais baptized, he 
and all his straightway. The fruits of his faith Were iii^ 
stantly apparent by his kind and tender treatment of Patfl 
and Silas ; for he took them the same hoirir of the night 
and washed their stripes, and, having brought them ititd 
his house, exercised towards them that hospitafily whfi6k 
became a christian brother. 

Such were the transactions- of this memorable night. 
The earthquake had, no doubt, been felt over the whole 
city; and the miraculous opening of the prison doors 
would soon be communicated to the magistrates, who, 
when ffiOmiug arrived, sent-an order for the discbarge of 
the prisoners. Paul, however, did not think it inoonskt- 
ent with christian meekness to deiiriitnd frcon theiq «a 
apology. jFpf ^tte^ illegal trc^atment he ancT his friend had 
sustained,- espeoially considering that they were Roman 
citc^ehs.' Of \rtifs kner circumstance, the 'Uiagistratfia 
8eem\never to have had'th^*Ie«srta]^pr^henBion;>'b«i <m 
bemg told it, they took the alarm, waited updti fliem o«^c-^ 
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sonaHy, made due acknonrledgm^its of the impropriety 
of tbeir csoiiduct, and besonght tbem to depart out of their 
eity. The apoatle comptied with that request ; but his 
conduct on the occasion shews,, that while he considered 
it to be his duly- to demean himself as a quiet and peace- 
able subject of the government under which he was placed, 
he did not think it inconsistent therewith, to churn the 
protection of that governmoit, and all ^ civil rights and 
privileges to whfch he was entitled. So quitting the pri- 
son, they went to the house pf I^dia to visit their bre- 
thren, and having comforted them, took their leave.of 
Philippi, leaving, as is supposed, Luke behind^ who pro- 
hiibly continued some years with this infant ^ciety.* 

Thus have we reviewed the origin of the church of this 
PhiUppians— a church which, of all that were planted by 
this apostle, seems to have ei^pyed the greatest share of 
his esteem and affection. But their love was evidently 
r^iprocal* For it is maniff^ that the sufferings which 
die apostle had undergone m. their cily, for the sake of 
qpmmuni^i^ting to them the knowledge of salvation^ more 
pjpecious than gold, had greatly endeared him to the 
chnrcb there ; while^ on the other hand^ the brethren at 

* The ftOowiDg are fome of the grounds on ivliich dns snpporftioB i» 
fiNmded. Tlie writer of the Actt of the ApogUes, previooo to this event, 
cnrries on 'flie narrative In Ae IhUowing manner. Acts %s\» 11— id. 
^ Looting Iroai Troas, wn cane with a straiglit conrse to Samothrace — 
and on the Sahbath day wn went ont of tiie city, by a river side— and it 
came to pass as wb went to prayer, Ac*" fiat after VwaX and the vest 
departed from Philippi, the writer changes his style, dws— '^Niow when 
TtfBY had passed tarongb Amphipolis apd Apollonia, ^het came to 
Iheseahmica,'' Ac. Nor doea he rtsmne his former manner of writing; 
nntil chap. zx. where, desoiUng Paufs voyage to Syria, he thus vrnte^-*' 
^ These gomg before tanied for vs at Troas; and wn sailed from t^bilippt 
afWr the days of anleavened bread, and came unto them to Troas^ where. 
WB abode seven days." It is tbeidbie very piobable that Ijike vemahied 
wilh the aew.oomrerla.at Philippi until Fani, several.years afterwards, in 
Us way fromCoiiath to 8yria| cawe to Philippi and took hnn with Ihem. 
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VhS^ffk ki«t notoffovtmkf^ eviiioi^g their gcadtnde to 
die iipo»tlc( for whea iie v«8 at Tfai^siudoiiijBa^diey twice 
ae«t faim a peomiaty €oatrH>«iioni ilms enaUiag tiim te 
maite idK jgotpel ^^sumt chaige to die TbeMabaiMit. 
Dny 4^io seot him mooejr duiutg fab first xttprisonantit 
at lUoBe^ that he night wmt wsdiiBg neoessaiy ta faifi 
QOttiSMt vhicb 'they coahl suf^y ** 

Pasaiog thfDiigh JbrnjaUpob^ a city baik uTaa iafaiiA 
foznued l^y two hiaaches of the river Bdrynu^n,. and a co* 
lony of the Atheaiaas, and fraa tbeaoe tbtxmgh A^U- 
Ionia, dieycama to 

TpiB«aAM>^i<^yt iK>w the 9i|itrofoib pf aU th^ Maa- 
tries compvditiaded in the Rooiaii provkiiea iof MtoeA>» 
aia. It was <the «esi4eno^ iboth of ^ke ^proooasal Qbd 
qfjiteotor, so tiiat hmng (be-setft of gomnitneat; it waf .€oa- 
fltandy filled mtb Mtabgfn^ sone to atteod the coifits ^ 
jadicatwe, aad fHihers to solicit officses. Placed at the 
botitom of the Tbenaaic galf, it was<N>aveaiently stdQKtied 
fior cosaineicey iaiid many of its inhabitants tvtdta )ni«r« 
ehaats, adio earned on an ertennvetmde with tm^ifgn 
oonntries^ Ilie Jewsfesottedtotlweli^pihLaiHliiaianb^ 
as^ to fotm a large synaga^e, ito^ whithy anctanding td Irfs 
usual custom, the apostle^ on his arrival there, had re- 
course. 

Th^ account which is left us, by the sacred his^riai^ 
of the apoatle's inetbfM of jNrooedure m the syaagogaeaf 
Thessdoaiea^ though concise, is femarkably cem|»i^ 
hensive. Accotrding to his usual ca^ftom, he, during three 
Sabbath days, reasoned with tbem out 6f the scriptures 
(of the Old Testament, which were esteemed by ttiem^ 
adJiFtjsas theoj^cles oKSad) ; oipeaingup tktir meaai*g, 
and aSedging from ilieir true itt^j^, thm «ha lieasioli 

r AacMv^ctlM ftwnMi; it Ml li^iitotea ftea aT^iuilitfte, 
and a asw ni psufcaioa »f 4iie TMto,( 
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wmt hmt then omoke ;« md^ momaiet, ihat b^ mwit of 
Q^ce^njr have been? a siiSfcrilig peraDo, since their own 
pvopfafctahad ckarljdeacribied him mMertkU vieif ; Mf, 
tkal he muat alab have iliaen agam from the dead, cm^ 
eaniittg vfaieh event tbia spiru; of prdpliec^y' bad abi> 
afM>ben paitumluljr.y and^ fiaaUji that this Jesas. of Na- 
zareth, unto whom he bore.mtneae, was the Ohristi ovtinie 
M^siah, whon t&ej were attxiouslj ^xfthm^. The 
yi^ult trasy thai sone of the Jews believed that Jesu^ 
4ho«i he prtoched was the Oaml, the Son of Ood, the 
Saviour of sinners, and conseqdently conisorted with Paid 
and Silas, and of die d^out Greeks a great diMkffdi, 
and al tlie woiien of chief note in the oitjr, no€ a few.* 
. Itseenis prolmbk that Ponl and his associates eadi^ 
turned dieir attendance on the synagogue worship na 
kiag^ diqn ^bree Sathnth days; diongh i^ app»us Mom 
Phil* iv» 16. that they remamed sorfkie eontiideraUe. tnafe 
ailar tliAt iu Tbesaaloaieiu But having nb!w repeabsdljr 
d4<^bl9ed their U^tksiOTfyf they wtthdiew, and sepaiaited 
tb^ diadples. After this Ptal and Silfa appear to haye 
pffachadi without reservoir acdong the idolatrdas^ Gentiles^ 
and to haVe wroagbt maaj ntimolea, all which wdre iu 
isadad wi^ th^ anost aitiaaing s«i^^9; for in the first 
epis^^ ^hifsh he wrote aot long afterwards to this obaroh^ 
be refli^t^ with fhe stioat g^tef al emiotibiis of mind! ppon 
fbe f^eofsfi whioh hi^ mimtrf kaA among tbem-^that the 
gMpel whiiih be pmnched eaMe uatd t^m BOt in weld 
wiy, but i9 pow#r, m^ iii the Hdy Spirits dad in lUueh 
mmmo^; ao that Ibey bepanie follower^ of the apoaiHri 
mi !0ff)9i9i hffr4, bftviig received tbb word ip ^vich aSli»* 
tioa, WA^ jqy of ^ IMjf Spirit, iosdm^oh «!ba( the Th^ 
saloiitod faiecama ^sa«ipl0^ tq aU that Mklfeiia Mtee^ 
donia eih} A^hn^-t-tbat the glE^i^l donnde^ ^ul fiiosa 
tbbnii and kk eveiy phv^e their faith t9Mw4« datt Aras 
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•spokea of; so that ihe^wbelieTing Jews who paveeuted 
.tbem» weie ready to attest the power which the gospel 
Had upon these idolatrous Gtentiles, aad how it beoaaie 
the me«is of turning them to. God firom idols to serve the 
liying aad true God, and to wak for his Son from heaven, 
whonb he raised bom the dead, even Jesns, who delivered 
them from the wrath to come.* 

Paul and his companions were ultimately driven £rom 
this city in consequence of a persecution raised by the 
envious, unbelieving Jews, who instigated . the rabble 
against them, setting all the city in an uproar, and assault- 
ing the house of Jason, whom they drew, along with other 
brethren, before the rulers of the city. In tins state of 
things it was judged prudent to withdraw, which they ao- 
cordittgly did unto 

Bbeba, where also they found a synagogue <tf Ike 
Jews, and into which they entered, declarmg thdr testi- 
mony, as at Thes8alonica« To the honour of the Bereans^ 
it is recorded that they received the doctrine which the 
apostle preached, and with the utmost readiness of mind 
examined the scriptures daily whether the things he de* 
clared were so or not— the happy result of vibk\k .was that 
^ many of them believed, of hononrablt women which 
were Greeks, and of men not a few." Intimation, how* 
ever, having reached ThesssJonica that Paul was preach- 
ing with great success at Berea, the unbelieving Jews^ 
who had recently driven him from that city, followed him 
to Berea also, and there excited the multitude against 
him* The brethren therefore, sent him away, aa .though 
^e were going towards the sea, resarving Siks and Timo- 
thy among them, who seem to have been less obnoxious 
to the Jews than Paul was. But the fiiends <^ the latl^, 
anxious for his safety, privately conveyied him to 

A'sssMs, stiled, by general ci^usent, ^ the seat of the 

• iTheii. i5-i0. 
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toU8e8*'-»K)nce the»first city of Greece fe every point of 
ipiew; ftiid though it had at this time passed the zenith of 
its political splendour, it vnis stilt as famous fat learning 
» it had ever been r f6r at the time Paul visited it, thfe 
45ity was full of philosophers, rhetoricians, orators, paint- 
ers, poets, statuaries, and of yontig men who resorted 
thither to be taught philosophy and the liberal sciences, 
j^aosanias says that there were more images in Athens 
than in all Greece besides, and that they Worshipped the 
gods morte than ail Greece did. No place could possibly 
afford -a greater fund of speculation and amusement to a 
curionn mind than this. Temples, altars, statues, histo- 
rical memorials, living philosophers of various sects, the 
works of the learned of every age, a conflu^ce of thfc 
most polite and literary persons from various countries, all 
iifdnlging the luxury of learned' leisure, were objects that 
must at once have obtruded themselves upon the aposde^s 
notice. Nor was he incapacitated, either by defect of na^- 
tnral taste or of edncatidh from relishing the beauties or 
appreciating the value of sncb things. He had enjoyed 
a liberal edocatfon, had read their poets, and we have ro- 
peated instances of his quoting striking passages from 
dietti. Bat in Paul the christian predominated over the 
pkilbsopher and the critic. He plainly saw that wiA ail 
their advantages, they lacked ** the one Aing needful"—- 
the knowledge' of the tme God, and the €fnjoyment of bis 
life*giving favour, without which, all their laxufy was hvtt 
splendid misery. , . 4? 

' • Having cal^efally surveyed the city, Paul found the ini 
habitants were almost wholly devoted to idolatry, and he 
therefore sent an urgent request t6 Silas and Timothy, 
iHia were still at Berea, to come to Mm with all possible 
expedition- Finding a synagogue of the ' Jews> hii^ iht 
6bject was to dispute with #Aem, and with the G^afiles 
proselyted to their religion ; and after that, with such of 
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the idolatrous inhabitants as he met widb in thie maike^ 
place. The apostle was soon attacked by sdrn^ of tHe 
philosophers bekwging to two of their most renowned 
sects, yk. the Bpienreans and the Stoics. The Bfi* 
.cnreans are said to have ascribed neither creation nor 
providence to God, but held that the world was made by 
a casual conflux of atoms — ^That the gods, if there were 
any^ were ot human shi^, who lay lolling up«n the 
cloads in ease and indoielieey entirely unconcerned afboot 
human a£hirs. They also held, that in the present state, 
pleasure is the chief good ; and that men are not to tx- 
pect a resurrection Arom the diead or any futute state ef 
rewards and punishments. -The Stoics^ who were intolefi- 
ably proud and arrogant, held thait matter was eternal, 
God corporeal, and that either God W8(s the soul of the 
world, or ih^ world itself a god. They looked upoii aH 
lUngs as snlgect to an irresistible fatality ; that vitftue was^ 
its own sufficient reward, and vice its own sufficient pu- 
nishment. They fluctuated as to their belief of a futuit 
state of rewards *and punishments, though they had soasie 
expectation of an hereafter, as well a^ of the conflagration 
and renovation of the world. 

In the eyes of these phiIosk>phicfU gentlemen, the iq»os* 
tie appeared a mere babler ; and in the plenitude of dkeir 
tuperior wisdom^they looked down upon him with all tlk 
pride and disdain that has ever characterised persons of 
similar tenets and pretentions* When Paul preached to 
them Jesus and the resurrection, they reigai^ed him as a 
setter forth of new deities. However, as it belonged to 
tike court of Areopagus to take cognizance of such thihgsi 
they brought Paul before it. 

They had at Athens two courts of judicatuit^ of wU^fc 
otie w^ chosen annually, qonsistiog of fiye hnndia^ per-i 
soivu The other was perpelnal ; and ih^ memberstif il 
W^r« accustom^ to assemble in thie foroili called AreoM 
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pagus, which ttood upcte e hHl, and was &e hi^ieiiti 
fimula i|i AAMim* The Jmlg^s belt^ngmg to this latter 
cdBxft were lield ia 8«ah.T^Mlrailoii, diat» to he an Aieo^ 
{ttgilie was e tatn used ^novarhiaUy amcmg than for -aa 
e^elken^ peraob.* They were the Athenian senate^ or 
srayMBng ocnurt of judioature ;t and, besides other things, 
nCkattecs oi i^tgioDy Uasphoaiy against die gods, contempt: 
of the holy mysteries, and all sorts of iinpiet|r, the cottf- 
^ecambon of new gods, the erecting of temples or altars^ 
ahd the infrodnction of new eeiemonie^ into divine wor* 
ship, were te£ened to the judgment of this court Con*' 
eetviog, ihenetoe, that the apostle had some new object 
of woiahip to propose to the Athenians, it was perfieotly 
natural for them to conduct him before this venemble as^ 
semhlyt which having done, they requested him to explain 
htmaelf coBoeming this new doctrhie; they fraiddy aek- 
iKowledged that he brought strange things to their eaia, 
ill talking to them about Jesus and the. resurrectioD, a»d 
they desired to know what these things meant* 

The apostle's discourse upon this occasion haa always 
hfiim adflured as a model of fine address and of cogent 
roasoamg* He had carefully inspected iheir religions 
rites Had worship.; and, among the multiplicity of tlieir 
altai;s^ had obsarred one that was dedicated to ^ the un^ 
known God/' He began, therefore, by ^stating, that he 
perceived than to be extiemely religious ;j: for besides 
the number of temples and^tars which they had in com« 
mon with the other cities of Greece, he observed one 
with this peculiar insoripticHi,''' To the uniakown God/' 
He might A^efore fairly presome that it would not he 
UnaoceptaUe to than to be iaade acquainted widi the 



r b. IS. duf. t Pottei«t 6r. Antiq. vdL 1 ; p. 105. 

% Verffriittgimig, for to Ike.wofd, €ei$idai$itotmier9i, AotiU be trans* 
IsM, ai luM bsm ft«qimt^ teai«lnd by erlkiet/a^ 
•say tHWMilsawslwfe it^ 
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character of that Behig whom ibej ignortfidy wor9h^>- 
pedi " God,** says he, "who made the worid aad aH 
things thereni; seang that be is Lotd of heaven aadz* 
eeith^ dwelleth not in temples made with hands^iseither is 
worshipped with men's faandsy as though he needed any- 
thing, since he giveth to all life and breath and«U dnngs, 
md hath made of one blood all the nations of the earth.'' 
And here we may remark^ in passing, the diSerept mediod 
which the apostle pursned^ in: reasoning with the idola- 
tions Gendles, from .that. wUcb he ;iini£(HHi\y{ adopted 
with the Jews. .The lattor.hadin their hands the, wtWmb^ 
of Mosea and iheir propheta^whieh.liiey themselves a(dc-^ 
nawledged'tobe tbe osaGles .of Gad^ Jbi ^^tteii^ptiag .to^ 
engage their attention tolus testimonj^, be bad nc^ing to 
do but make his appeal to those scriptnrps,andtOWi;iiice 
tfa^m that their; o^n prophet^ had foretold #11 that K^ now 
testified unto . them». &r j|ba|;. i^ reidily ." he said noo^e other 
ihings-than what Moses and the prophets did sqj shopld 
come,viz. that Chriatf^oldiSuflEer/ and, tliat be should be 
the first to rise from the dead^ ai|d should shew Jight to 
his people biael aod.to the Gentiles.'! J^t-with the 
Athenians, who had.no written revelation in their hands, 
he proc^ds upoarq:^te Qt^ef prinpiple^: , b^f appeals to 
the volume of creation, and acgues from the impressions 
of power, wisdoQi, aotd goodness ^very» wjicre displayed, 
before their ey^es*; he asserts tbe providence ami the om- 
nipresence of Qod i that h^ is theibuAtaiti of life and all 
its copifortST^the supreme disposer of a}l events, and the 
common father of mankind ; appealing in proof pf tbi^ 
part of his doctrine to Aratus^ one of their own most fa- 
Tourite poets* From these first principles, founded iq 
reason, .and which commend themselves tp^the consciencQ$ 
of all men, the.apostle justly infers the folly of their idolSf 
Admitting as they did, that they themselves were the off« 
spring of God, how absurd was it in. them to imagine 
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^* ihe Godhead like uala.goldf: or silver^ or stone gmven 
hj airt4>riiiui's device/' I Tbiis bAving shewn the gross 
i^vrdkjr of their adolatrawwondadpy he declared to them 
tbat the Most High had for a oonne of tioie allowed ulea 
to go on in their ignonmce, without instnictiag them by 
measengers divinely comiDissioiiedy that he migbt shen^ 
theok by facts and tfaeur own experi^Mse, the insufficiency 
of tbeir teason in the concerns of religion. But the state 
of things was now dianged ; for the tinie was come when 
God commanded all men every wbeie to repent of their 
ig^sofanoe,' id«rfatiy and wickedkiess, having ^ iq>p<Mnted 
a day in die which he will judge the world in righteeua* 
nesa by his Son Jesus Christ, whom he had raised from 
the dead,'' and in that event hath given the highest oer«» 
taiti^ <^ die fact. 

When diey heard of the resmvection of the dead, the 
Epicui^eans mocked him, and the Stoics found so little 
interest in his reasoning, that they gladly adjourned the 
nfeeting, promising, like Felix ftpdn another occasion, 
to hear hmi again of this matter at a move con?enient 
aeasbn. Some few individuals, however, wetfe struck with 
his doctrine, and received it as. divine truth; amongst 
whom was Dionysius, one of the Aieopagite judges^ and 
a wom^ of some note named Damaris, with a few others; 
who consequently clave to the apostle and consorted with 
him. The handful of seed, however, sown at this time;^ 
^t Athens, produced, in due season, the harvest of a nu^ 
merous churchy as will be seen in the history of the next 
tentury. 

While Paul was thus employed at Athens, Timodly ar^ 
rived from Berea, and informed him that the- enemies of 
the faith at Thessalonica bad raised a dreadful perse- 
cution against the disciples there; on hearing which, the 
apdstle thought it best to be left, alotte at Athens, and 
Vidiout dday dispatched Timothy to Thessalonica to 

Vol. I. L 
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guccour the brethren in their distress ; to comfort ^ir 
hearts, and prevent their being turned aside from the good 
profession they had made, by Ae affiietions they were 
now enduring.* Timothy soon afterwards returned to 
the apostle, bringing him a most pleasing account of 
iSieir stediastness in the iaith, their regard for Paul, aad 
their anxious desire to see him again, ^1 which greatly 
refreshed and cheered his mind.f From Athens he pro-, 
ceeded to 

ConiNTH, a city situated on a narrow neck of land 
which joined the Peloponnesus to Greece, in consequence 
of which it commanded the commerce of botih Asia andl 
Europe. Oii the eastern side of the isd^mus were the 
ports of Cenchrea and Schsenus, and being thuB advan- 
tageously situated for commercial purposes, it soon be- 
came extremely rich and populous, its original name 
was Ephyre, but during the Achftan war, the Roman 
consul, Mummius, burnt it to the ground. It was, how*- 
ever, rebuilt by Julius C»sar, after having long laia in 
in ashes, and by his command it was colonized with the 
ancestors of those Gentiles to whom Paul preached ihe 
everlasting gospel. When Achaia was- made a Roman 
province, Corinth, becoming the seat of goTcfrnmen^ 
soon regained its ancient celebrity, in regard te commerce 
and its attendants, riches and luxury ; so that,^at the time 
It was visited by Paul, it was almost as famous for learn- 
ing and the arts as Athens itself. Here philosopheis 
taught science, and established academies for the in- 
struction of youth ; and in such high reputation itrere^s 
seminaries, that an education at Corindi became provet^ 
bial for the most finished cultivation of AianBei<s, in every 
polite and literary accomplishment, jr With all its ad- 

. * 1 Thc88« iii. t— 6. t Ih- vcr. 6, r. 

t Thus the Roman poet Horace, 
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Tantagesy howeveT> k seems to have, outstripped every 
city of Greece in laxity of morals; insomuch that a 
Greek word, formed by the name of this city, has been 
used to signify all that lasciviousness and profligate cor- 
ruption which leave the human heart enslaved to the bas- 
est and most headstrong passions. According to Strabo^ 
tha^ was in it a temple dedicated to Venus, at which no 
less than a thousand priestesses attended, who mad^ pros^ 
titution a part of their devotions to the Goddess. 

Paul, on his arrival in this city, found a Jewish Chris- 
tian, of the name of Aquila, and his wife Priscillay just 
arrived from Italy in consequence of a decree which had 
been issued by the Roman emperor Claudius Caesar, com- 
manding all Jews to depart from Rome. It is affirmed 
by Dio, an ancient historian, that Claudius did not banish 
the Jews from Rome, but only prohibited their assemblies. 
This, however, even though his decree proceeded no fur- 
ther, was in effect banishing all those who had any con- 
science of religion. But Seutonius, who lived nearer 
the time, expressly says, that ** he expelled the Jews 
from Rome, who were continually making tumults; 
Chrebtus being their leader or the occasion of their dis- 
turbances/' * It is a matter of dispute among the learn- 
ed, whether by Chbbstvs, Seutonius meant Jesus Christ, 
or not. The probability is that he did ; for in other places 
he has .shewn himself peculiarly virulent against tbe 
Christians. t And, admitting, this to have been his mean- 
ing, it shews us that the decree of Claudius was occasion- 
ed by the tumults which the unbelieving Jews were con- 
tinually raising at Rome against the disciples of Christ, 
Just as they persecuted Paul and his party at Lystra, Yhes- 
salonica, and 9erea, «id afterwards at Corinth, not to 
mention their conduct in the cases of Stephen, the apos- 
tles, or the Lord Jesus himself. 

• life of Oaodias, eh. t5« t life of Nero, ch. 16. 
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The Jews being numerous in Corinth, and having a 
synagogue, Paul, according to his custonii had immedi- 
ate recourse to it, and there, for some dme, *^ he reason- 
ed every sabbath, and persuaded the Jews and Jewish 
proselytes, testifying in the boldlfiit manner ^t Jesus was 
fhe Messiah." But when they ppposed and reviled his 
doctrine, he shook his raiment, to indicate that he had 
done with them, adding, '' Your blood be upon your own 
heads, I am clean ; from henceforth I will go to the Gen- 
tiles;" on saying which he departed ficom the synagogue 
and went into the house of Justus, whidi )ay c<mtiguous 
to it. Crispus, however, the chief ruler of the synagogue^ 
received Paul's testimony, as also did his household, and 
'' maf^ of the Corinthians, hearing, believed, and were 
baptired."* 

It is not improbable that the apostle, experkuciog so 
much opposition as he at first did from the Jews in this 
city, was about to take a speedy departure from it; but 
if such was his purpose, he was prevented from canying 
it into effect, by a vision which he had during the night;* 
The Lord Jesus appeared to him, to animi^ «nd encou^ 
rage him to persevere in preaching the gospel at Corinth* 
*' Be not afraid," were his gracious words, ^ |)ut speak, and 
hold not thy peace, for I am with thee, and no man shall 
set on thee to hurt thee, for I have much people in this 
city " 'Thus encouraged, he continued there a year and 
six months, teaching the word of God, who gave tests* 
mony to the word of his grace, and made the laboufs 
of his servants imtnofmental in gathering a numerous, 
chiqjn^, enriched ^th a plentitude of spiritual gifts. 
While here, .he also wrote his first epistle to the Thessa*^ 
lonians, which is generally thought to have beei^ the fint 
written of all his fourteen epistleSf By some, however, it- 
is thought he had previously written his'^ii^tk te the 
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churches of Galatia, and that he did it at Antioch, before 
he left that cky to take his present journey ij to Greece. 
' During^ tliese eighteen months that Paul is said to 
have ^sed at Corinth, it ^eems probable that he made 
an excursion (torn that' city lAto the region of Aefaaiay ox 
the Pelopponesus^ wheite Weref itiirhy' synagogues of the 
Jews^ and from whence he rettfitoed again to Corinth (2 
£p. ch. xi, r6f. 10.); and if we consider that his second 
epistle is addressed ^ to the sunts which are in all Achaia>'^ 
it plainly shewir that he had inade many cbnverts at 
other plaices in tbat quarter besides the city of Corinth; 
Accordingly his td;ttni to it is spoken of as a ^cond com- 
ihjgtaC&tm^, for he telkthem, £ Cor. xit. 14. and chap, 
ziti. i. that he wto then coming to them the third time, 
though in the Acts of the Apostles there is no mentioii of 
his having beien at Corinth more than once before he ^4t>te 
his second epifttle to that church. 

The great'success which crowned the apostle's ministry 
«t this time, seethis td ht^e exasperated his enemies to the 
higheist pitch.' THefy'fohtfed a conspiracy to apprehend 
him^ in Which- they sticee^ded, find dragged him before 
th^ jlidgnieht sea^ of the deputy' CF Achaia, complaining 
ttiClerly th%t he pcrsusded men to worship God contrary 
to the law of Moses. ' Gallio was the present proconsul, 
«&d had just entered upon his new dignity. This man 
Was the 'elder brother of the famous Seneca, the Stoic 
philosopher and tlitor to Nero, and it is conjectured be 
obtaiiiifed the office through the interest of his brother Se* 
neca.' The latter has described Gallio,"* as a man of the 
most' mild imd amiable disposition, of great suavity of 
maimeis, And benign' to men in general. Dion Cassius 
also. comBoends him as a man of great wit and good 
s^nse;t" As hif conduct regaxds the case of Paul, he ha« 
hmsa seretdj osasutrtd by many Christtan writeiis, 1>ut 

* SeoecK Pne&t ad Natond. Qo€8t*ltl>« 4> f lib. 10. p, $88, ^c. 
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probably without dxte c<>nsiderati6ii. He rather seems to 
have been aware of the futility of the charge wbich these 
Jews alledged against the apostle, and like a wise Hiagis- 
trate, who considered matters of opinion quite beyond his 
province, so long as they did not disturb the peace of 
society, he told the Jews that if they had any accusation 
to prefer against Paul for a breach of the civil law, he 
was ready to listen to them, but if it was merely a ques* 
tion of words and names and matters regarding their law^ 
they must settle it among themselves, for he' would be no 
judge in aflfairs of that nature; which having said^ he 
drave them from his judgment seat» 
. After this the apostle prolonged hi)3 stay some time at 
Corinth, from whence it would seem that the rulers were 
not unfriendly towards him ; but afterwards taking his 
leave of the brethren, he sailed fix>m the port of Cenchrea^ 
accompanied by Aquila and Priscilla ; and die vessiel 
touching at Ephesus, Paul left them there ; for, havmg 
come under a vow while at Cenchrea, it was necessary he 
>hould offer the appointed sacrifices at Jerusalem, at the 
ensuing feast of the passover, which was th^n just at hand, 
^e therefore bade them farewell; yet perceiving that 
Ephesus stood much in need of the light of the glorious 
gospel, he promised to return to them, when the Lord 
should. permit ; and quitting that city, he landed at Cafesa- 
rea, from whence he went up to Jerusalem and saluted the 
church, performed his vow, and returned to Antiodi. 
After spending some time there with his old friaids, he 
went over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order, 
strengthening the disciples ; and passing throu|gfa the up-^ 
per coasts, he at length returned to 

Ephesus, which was at ijbat time the metropoJds of the 
province of Asia, and an exceedingly populous city. It 
was situated upon the river liaysl^r, and famous,, among 
other things, for an immense temple dedicated to the wor- 
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Aip of the goddcBt Diana. T\^ amasdng edifice was four 
hundred and twenty-fire fbet long, and two hundred ancl^ 
twenty hroad, supported hy an hundred and twenty-seven 
stately piDbGoay each of them sixty feet high, the work of a 
king) who erected them as a token of his piety and mag- 
mficence* The entire structure was two hundred an4 
twenty years in h^ilding, and reaied at the common charge 
of all Asia propria, and so admirable was it, that it ranked 
as one of the seven wonders of the world. It had been 
twice destroyed by fire previous to its present enlarged 
and improved state; the first time on the very day i^mt 
Socrates was poisoned, and the second on the night ii| 
which Alexander the Great was horn, when it was design** 
edly set on fire by Erastratus, who being condemned tq 
die for it, confessed that he had destroyed so exquisite a 
stnictiure, solely " that he might be remembered in future 
agesJ' The common council of Asia, however, not only 
put him to death, but passed a decree that " his name 
should never be mentiooied lAore." The fame of Eras^ 
tratusy nevertheless, survived their decree; for though 
silence may have been imposed upon that generation, his 
conduct has been recorded by almost every historian who 
has written of those times. It was, however, again rebuilt, 
upon a plan of the celebrated architect Denocrates, and 
most magnificently adorned by the Ephesians. When 
Paul visited the city, this temple was in all its glory* 
Here a prodigious concourse of people always resorted j 
some tp worship the goddess Diana, others to learn tfate 
arts of soicery and magic, which Were taught and prac-* 
tised witk such reputation at Ephesus, that the magical 
wcMrds or sentences used in sorcery were taken from the 
name of the cily, being called Ephesi€a^ letters^. Many 
caine to prosecute law 'suits, or to solicit offices from the 
^konaii gdvemcMr of the province,, who resided here; to 
all which may be added, that multitudes resorted to it for 
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&e purposes of commerce^ or were contihaalty passing ^ 
through it in their way to and from Europe. 

But that which more especially renders Ephesus inte<^ 
resting to the Ecclesiastical historian is, that Satan had 
there erected his very throne of idolatry, supers tttion^^and 
usagic, and reigned over the minds of his deluded suW 
jects with uncontrolled sway. The apostle on his way to 
Jerusalem, had caught a transient glimpse of the state of 
things in that city, and having discharged his vow, he 
returned as expeditiously as was consistent with his pur- 
pose in visiting the countries that lay in his way, now t& 
invade.this empire of darkness, and storm the stronghblds 
of the prince of the power of the air.* Thus Epbesui^ 
became his residence during a space of three years. ♦ • "^ 

On hi9 arrival, accompanied by Gains and Aristardhns; 
two of the brethren out of Macedonia, called his compa^ 
nions in travel,t And by Timothy, and Erastus the cham- 
berlain or treasurer of the city of Corinth, and probably 
by Titus also, Paul found here twelve men who had been 
the disciples of John the Baptist, and, as some understand, 
baptized by him. These men appear to have believed 
the preaching of John, as it respected th^ immediate ap>^ 
pearance of the Messiah and the setting up of his king^ 
dom, but they seem not to have been acquainted with 
Christ or his apostles, nor to have known that the Mes^ 
siah had actually appeared, that he had been cr^ciBed^ 
and was risen again. They, therefore, kiiew nothing of 
die pouring out of the Holy Spirit upon the disciples, ii^ 
his miraculous operations, which was now communicateif 
to them by the apostle, in consequence of which they 
spake with divers tongues and prophesied. After this the 
apostle went into the synagogue of the Jews which he 
found there, and for three months reasoned with them^' 
and persuaded them concerning the things of the kinj^- 

• Eph. ii. 9^5. ^ t Act! xix. f 9. 
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dom of God ; but finding many of them obstinate, their 
minds filled with prejudices, and that they began to revile 
hini and his doctrine, Paul separated the disciiples : and 
from that period met daily in the school of Tyrannus> who 
had probably himself been converted by the preaching of' 
the apostle. . And this continued during the space of twd 
yearsy which gave an opportunity to many who resided in 
distant parts of the province, and who had heard of PauFs 
preaching and miracles, to visit Ephesus, and to hear the 
word of God from his mouth, so that by this means the 
knowledge of the gospel was comm'unicated to all Asia. 

And now the divine power manifested itself remarkably,f^ 
in owning the mission and doctrine of^ Paul; for ^' God* 
wrought special miracles by his hands ;**— diseases vanish- 
ed, not only at his touch but at his word, andevil spiriti^ 
were ejected out of many tha( were poissessed with them. 
Some of the wandering Jews, who had practised the art 
of exorcism, supposing that Paul's miracles bore some af* 
finity to their own tricks, undertook to imitate them, by 
expelling a dsmon out of one that was po'ssessed ; but 
when they invoked the name of Jesus whom Paul preach- 
ed, ** the man. in whom the evil spirit was, leaped on them^^ 
and overcame them, and prevailed against them, so thai 
they fled out of that house naked and wounded,'^ to tE^ 
consternation of all the Jews and Greeks that dwelt' at 
Ephesus ; " and fear fell on them all, and the name of the 
liord Jesus was magnified." The most amazing cons^ 
quences succeeded this display of divine power ; for many 
of the necromancers received the apostolic tesrimony^ 
and . came and confessed their diabolical practices, and 
the arts by which they had deceived the milltitude. Many 
of those also who had been engaged in the devicfes df 
exorcism, conjuration, and magic, brought their bookt^^; 
in which were prescribed the various forms of incantation, 
and spontaneously set fire to thedi iu the presence of all 

Vol. I. ' M 
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Hhe people ; aud they computed their value, and foulid it 
fifty thousand pieces of silver, equal to seven thousand- 
five hundred pounds sterling.— An amazing effect of the 
prevalence of divine truth over all the powers of dark- 
ness ! 

Yet notwithstanding the success of his ministry, Paul 
had many adversaries at Ephesus. A number of the in* 
habitants enriched themselves by manufacturing repre- 
sentations in miniature of the temple of JDiana, and of the 
image that was said to have fallen down from Jupiter ; 
by means of which they amassed considerable riches. 
Perceiving that if Paul's doctrine were suffered to spread, 
their trade would be mined, they convened a meeting of 
all that were of the same occupation, and very gravely 
deliberated what was best to be done, in order to check 
the growing evil ; " Sirs," said one of them, " ye know 
that by this craft we have our wealth. It is evident, 
moreover, that not only at Ephesus, but almost through- 
out all Asia, this Paul hath turned away much peopl^ 
saying that they are no gods which are made with hand^; 
so that not only our trade is in danger of being destroyed, 
but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana will 
be despised, and her magnificence destroyed, whom all 
Asia and the world worshippeth." Interest is a powerful 
stimulus to the passions of men ; and on this occasion the 
speech of Demetrius, which was founded upon it, pro- 
duced the desired effect ; for " when they heard these 
things, they were full of wrath, and cried out, saying, 
^' Great is Diana of the Ephesians.** The utmost con- 
fusion ensued throughout the city : the artificers ran about 
the streets, spreading the alarm to the multitude ; and 
havmg seized two of Paul's companions, viz. Gaius and 
Aristarchus, they ran with one accord into the theatre, 
intending, probably, to cast them to the wild beasts ysu-^ 
ally kept tliere. The apostle wou}d himself have also en- 
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tered', but his fricnUs dissuaded him. Anarchy had now^ 
reached its highest pitch,— some exclaimed one thing, 
and some another, — the multitude was confounded, and 
the greater part knew not the cause of their coming to- 
gether, — they coutiuu^d,. however, for the space of two 
hpujES, crying out, " Great is Diana of tlie £phe,sians.'' 
"yUe lage of tlie rioters btcame at length exhausted ; tho 
proconsurs secretaij appeased the people, and addressed 
^em to the following effect. '' Ye men of Ephesus; 
who is there tliat knows not that the city of the Ephcsians 
worahijipeth the great goddess Diana : since this is evi- 
dettj, j;e ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rashly. 
For ye have brought hither these men, whom ye have, 
yet proved to be either spoilers of temples, or blasp! 
ersof the goddess; if therefore Demetrius and his crai.-- 
men have any thing to alledge^ against them, the courts 
of law are open, where the matter may be fairly tried.'* 
He also reminded them, that they were in danger of being 
called to account bj' tlie 'Ranians Tor the riot they had 
raised, there being no justifiable cause for it. On saying 
which, he liberated Gffctud and Aristerohus, and dismissed 
the assembly. 

During Paul's stay at Ephesus, a chiiixjh had not only 
been gathered, but set in order with its bishops and dea- 
cons.* By means of his preaching, multitudes had been 
converted to the Christian faith, amongst whom were 
"certain of the chief of Asia," supposed to have been 
priests of the temple of Diana, who had the care of the 
games celebrated in honour of that goddess. t These, the 
apostle having called together, after the uproar, emljfaced 
theni, and then taking his leave, departed for Macedonia. . 
Having visited the churdhes in that country, and given 
'them much exhortation, he went into Greece, and there 
continued about three months ; after which he went down 

* Ac|s n. 17, t8. ' t See Wbitby on Acts xix. 31. 
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to Troas, a place he had formerly visitedy* and where he^ 
}>reached irith gfeat success, f 

The disciples of Christ being at this period reduced t» 
great siraiu in Judea, Paul had written to the Gentile 
churches in Macedonia and Greece to assist them by a 
general contribution; and during his abode among them 
at this time, he received the various collections which 
tiiose churches had made for their relief. Having carried 
into ejRect this important service, he sailed for Syria, and 
landed at the port of Tyre, firom whence passing by Pto- 
lemais, and dience to Cflcsarea, he arrived at Jerusalesif 
where he d^vered the contributions^ and was most cof* 
dially received of the brethr^. 



I^ECTION y. 

.VHB II17BJBCT CONTINVBP 

f^nm Paul's arrival at Jerusalem with the contributiota 
from Jsia, to the period of his death. 

We are now arrived at a period in the life of the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, when a circumstance arose which 
has occasioned no little perplexity to commentators, and 
drawn from niany of them either unmerited reproaches or 
needless apologies. * 

It seems that previous to the apostle's arrival m Judei^ 
ft repoi't had got into circulation, that he was in the prao^ 
tice of teaching the Jews who' were dispersed throughout 
the Gentile coiintries, ** id forsake the law of Moses, and 
n^lher circumcise their cliildren^ n6r walk after th^J^^ 

*ActssvL8. t SCor.li.lS,15. 
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-4h custom^/' * Thig was an unfounded Tepresentation of 
his conduct in regard to this matter. He indeed taught 
^ihe Gentiles thart they should obsenre none of these things, 
'but he well knew that the time which God- had appointed 
"for putting an end to the political coaititiitioB of the 
Jews, had not yet arrived. He, therefore^ eonfonned to 
the rites of Judaism, himself, though aware that* the 
-whole of that typical dispensation had been mrtualfy abo- 
'Wished by the death of Christ ; and he instructed ids Jew- 
ish brethren to do the same, until, by the destruction of 
dieir temple and city, the providence of God should co-> 
operate with his word in rendering it impossible for tbem 
any longer to adhere to !ft{oses. It was, therefore, ne- 
cessary that the Jews in Jerusalem should be undeceived 
in this matter ; and, in order to this, it was recommended 
to him by James the apostle, and the elders of the church, 
to give a proof to all his Jewish brethren that what they 
bad heard of him was incorrect, byjoining himself to four 
men who were under a ro^, and subjecting himself to 
the charges that were necessary to the performance of it, 
"that all might know thai the thinjgs which they had 
heard concerning him were nothing, but that he himself 
walked orderly and kept the law.^ iPauV complied with 
this advice; and the following day, purifying himself 
with them, they all entered into the temple 'to signify to 
the priest their resolution to accomplish the seven days of 
their purification. But before these were ended, the Jews 
from Asiaj seeing him in the temple, stirred up ail^ the 
people against him, and apprehending him by violence^ 
cried out, ''Men of Israel help; this is the man that 
teacheth all men every where against the people, and the 
law, and this place, and hath polluted this holy'temple by 
bringiAg Greeks into it/' By this means an universal 
fiurment was exited throoghoiii Jerusalem, for the people 

* Actsztutu 
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ran tdgetber and took Paul^ aad drew him out of the 
temple and closed the doors, being resolved, it would 
seem, to put him Uk death. At this critical moment, when 
diey were actually engaged in beating him,*^ Claudius 
Ljsias, the commander of the Roman garrison, interposed 
with a band of soldiers, and rescued Paul, demanding to 
know who he was and what he had don^. Finding it 
impossible, however, frbm the contrariety of their reports^ 
to arrive at any certainty in the afiair, he ordered ^e sol- 
diers to take him into the castle, whidier he was pursued 
by the multitude, crying out, " away with him/* 

Having reached the top of the stairs, Paul asked leave 
of the chief captain to address them ; which being grant-; 
ed, he beckoned to them wit^ his hand^ and when he had 
obtained silence, accosted them in the Hebrew toi:^e| 
recapitulating the most material circumstances of his jbis* 
tory, particularly his conversion to the Christia% faith f 
appealing to the high priest and elders for the tiiith of 
what he said ; and closing the narrative with stating the 
oommission he had received from Jesus Christ, to go and 
prefetch the gospel to the Gentiles. The very mention of 
this wsis enough for these Jews. Hitherto they had list*^ 
eaed to him patiently, 1>ut no sooner had he spoken of his 
ceoaonissioh to the Gentiles, than they became outrageous, 
ezdaiimngy " Away with such a fellow from the earthj 
it is wji itt that he should live , "* on saying which, they 
rent x>iF their clothes and threw dust into the air. 

Lysias, in all .probability, understood nothing of what 
Paal had spoken in Hebrew ; but seeing the effects which 
his speech had produced upon the Jews, and that 4;hej 
were driven to irenzy by it, he concluded that certainljr 
he must be some notorious malefactor, and, therefore) 
commanding him to be brought into the cattle, he was 
preparing to haTe recourse to the Roma& custom of ex« 
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tortiDg a confession from liis own lips, by means of 
torture,— one method of which was by binding the person 
to a pillar^ind severely scourging him.* 

When the soldiers had stripped Paul, and were extendi 
ing his arms to the utmost stretch, that they might bind 
him with Chongs to the pillai*, he enquired from the cen- 
turion, whether it were lawful for him to scourge a free- 
man of Rome, before he was convicted of, any crime ? 
The officer, upon receiving a hint that the apostle was a 
Roman citizen, desisted from his purpose, and apprised- 
the chief captain of the fact, who interrogating Paul, and] 
finding that he was free bom, began to regret what he 
bad done, and liberated him from his bonds. 

On the following day the apostle was brotight before- 
tlie Jewish Sanhedrim, with the view of having his con* 
duct investigated before that great national council. 
When placed in the midst, he surveyed the assembly with 
earnestness and composure, and was proceeding to reniew 
his vindication before them, but the first sentence lie ut- 
tered provoked the high priest, who commanded the by- 
standers to smite him on the mouth. Paul complained- 
of this as an unjust procedure on the part of his judges i 
probably he was not aware whence the order to" smite him* 
originated ; at any rate, he was not apprised that it came 
from the high priest, whose office was then become quite 
a marketable commodity, and, in. which the Romans were 
of course making frequent changes. The apostle, how^-«. 
ever, recalled his words, and apologized for them ; but 
continuing to look round upon the council, and perceiving 
that one part of them were Pharisees and the other Sad- 
ducees, he made an appeal to the former^ that he had 
been one of their sect, and fliat he was now called to answe# 
folr the hope which he had of a resurrection from the dead; 

* See Saetonivs^ Life of Aagattas, cfa. 19. Tacit Amials, b. 15. cfa. 5^ 
57. Joseph. Antiq. b. 16. cb. 10. i 3— .5. 
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— a doctrine wholly denied by the latter A contention < 
immediately arose between the two parties, and the Sann.. 
hedrim became divided. In this state of confusion, thft.- 
cbief captain^ fearing Paul might be sacrificed betw^een * 
them, ordered a company of soldiers to go down and. 
take him by force and bring him into the castk« 

In the ensuing night the Lord Jesus appeased to his* 
servant in vision, encouraging him to " be of good cheer,'* 
and telling him, that as he had borne witness of him in- 
Jerusalem, he must now also do the same at Rome. .A- 
conspiracy was formed among forty of the Jews, the ne;rt 
morning to put him to death ; '^ they bound themselves 
by a curse,^ that they would neither eat nor drink till tluut^ 
object Was accomplished. The stratagem, however; fail-, 
ed ; the plot was defeated. Paul's sister's son got intima- 
tion of it, and conveyed it to his uncle, who called one of, 
the centurions of the garrison, desiring him to introduce 
the young man to Lysias, the tribune, he having some*, 
thing to communicate to him. Paul's nephew developed- 
the whole plot to Lysias, who enjoining upon him the ut* 
most secrecy, immediately gave orders for an esccurt ot 
two hundred soldiers, with the same number of sp^rmenj^ 
and seventy horsemen, to be got ready against nine 
o'clock at night, and to provide a horse also for Paul ta 
ride upon to Caraarea, to which place he was accordingly 
conveyed in safety, with a letter from Lysias to the Ro^ 
man governor there, explaining the reasons. of tlae. whole 
procedure. 

Felix was at this time governor of Cae^area; and Lyr 
$ias, having now transferred the whole affair between Paul 
imd his adversaries to his jurisdiction^ he ordered the bigbi 
|>riest and some others of the Sanhedrim to appear beforfs 
him in five days; which they did, accompi^ed by Ter- 
tullus, an advocate or Roman orator, who was to \aj 
Paul's crimes before the governor. When tbe day aniv;» 
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td) the apostle was brought ii^to court, and the oratorj^ 
in a pompous speech, interspersed with flatteripg c^ompH- . 
ments to Felix, accused him vehemently of being a pes- 
tilent fellow, an exciter of seditions among the Jews every* 
where, a ring-leader of the sect, of the JJazareeTiSj 
who had profaned their holy temple, and that they \rpuld 
have judged him according to the Jewish law, had they 
not been prevented by the conduct of Lysias, who took 
him ont of their hands ; to the truth of all which the Jews 
gave their assent. ^ , . 

By the Roman law both parties were to be heard, before 
sentence was passed. When, therefore, the govemer had 
beckoned with his hand for Paul to speak, he addressed 
them in a firm and undaunted manner, denying the accu- 
sation which they had thought proper to prefer against; 
him of being an exciter of tumult and sedition, and bold- 
ly challenging his enemies to the proof. He admitted, 
indeed, that after the way that they called " heresy," so 
Worshipped he the God of his iathers, believing all things 
that were written in the law and in the prophets , and this 
he did. in the confident expectation, that, there would be 
a resurrection from the dead, both of the just and.giijust. 
Felix, who was no doubt tolerably well acquaint/ed with 
the affairs of the Christians, and the temper of tl^e Jews 
towards them, put off the decision of the case for the 
present, promising that when Lysias came down to Csesa- 
rea, he would institute a more strict inquiry into the sub- 
ject, and in the mean time, Paul was remanded to the 
care of a centurion, who was instructed to allow him all 
the liberty that was consistent with his beiijig a prisone^, 
and to prohibit none of his Christian brethren from hav- 
ing free access to him. . .« 

' FeUx was at this time living in an adulterous intefcour^ 
with DrusiUa, a Jewess. One day during the apostle's 
confinement at Ciesarea, they sent for l^aul, wishing to 
Vol. I. a 
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hear him concerning the faith in Christ. The apostle 
wisely adapted his reasoning to the characters of bis an- 
dieuce; he stated the obligation under which all mankind 
are to obey the law of God ; the guilt and wrath incurred 
by a breach of it ; and the final account to be given in 
the great day of retribution. Nothing could be more 
strikingly calculated to arouse the consciences of Felix 
and Drusilla. Tacitus^ speaking of the ibrzher, says^ hfe 
exercised the authority committed to him, with all man- 
ner dip cruelty and lewdness; and as for DrusvlL*., with 
whom he cohabited, she was the lawful wife of Azizus, 
king of the Emesenians. How pertinent, therefore, were tht 
topics of Paul's reasoning, viz. righteoiisness*, temperance, 
and a future judgment! Tlie portrait which the apostle 
drew of an iniquitous and licentious governor, so exactly 
corre^onded to the original before him, that Fehx could 
not help shudderimg at the representation of his ovn\ mor« 
al deformity; while conscience, thjit fuithful monitor 
within, made the application, and told him that the mir- 
ror in which Paul shewed him the featuiies of tta abaiadod- 
ed heart, did him no injustice. " Felix trembled, and saitiy 
Go thy way for this time ; when I have a more conveni- 
ent season I will send for thiee.'' He did indeed again 
send for him, and communed often with him, but it wns' 
under the expectation of having his avarice grati^ed, by 
obtaining from the prisoner a sum of money to purchase 
his release. No attempt, however, being made to grati- 
fy the governor in that way, he detainiErd him during the 
remaining years of his govemm\ent, anfd even "(f hien h^ was 
compelled to leave the province, he declined releasing 
him, from a wish to please the Jews, l^ho eamesdy de* 
sired to have Paul put to death. 

Felix was succeeded in the govemmcht by l^orcius 
Festus, who went up to Jerusalem tlu-ee di&ys aftet his land- 
ing at Csesarea. jAind now the Jews interceeded with him. 
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tp have the apostle sent back to their city for trial, intend- 
ing to lay wait for bim and kill him* Festus, however, 
was aware of their design, and refused his consent. Paul, 
be said, should be kept at Caesarea, and if they bad any 
thing to lay to his charge, they might go down there and 
license him of it. After continuing ten days among them 
at Jerusalem, Festus returned, and the following day or- 
dered Paul to be brought before him. The Jews were 
again present, and laid many grievous complaints agaipst 
hini, which they could not prove ; against all which Paul 
defended himself. But when Festus, with a view to gra- 
tify the Jews, proposed that he should go up to Jerusalem 
and there be judged, the apostle objected to it, telling 
the governor that if he had done any thing worthy of 
death, he did not refuse to die; that (as Festus. very 
well knew) he had done the Jews no injury; that tbey 
could not prove any of the things which they alledged 
against him, consequently that he ought not to be deli- 
vered into their hands ; and- further added, that he stood 
at CsBsar's judgment seat, where he ought to be judged, 
and to Caesar he made his appeal ; for it wa^ one of the 
privileges of the freeman of Rome that, if they appre- 
hended justice would not be done them, they could, be- 
fore sentence was passed, appeal to the emperor, and, 
having ^ifide that appeal, they were to be reserved to be 
judged by the emperor himself. After conferring some 
tipie vith his coqpcil what was best to be done, Festus 
yielded to Paul's request, and informed him he should be 
sent to Rome. 

Previou3, however, to Paul's departure from Csesarea, 
king Agrippa, accompaxiied by his sister Bemice, came 
there to pay their respects to Festus. The latter, when 
they had been with him spme days, mentioned Paul's 
case to the king, and what had alr^dy taken place in re- 
gard to it. A^ppa expressed a wish to see hjmi and 
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on the following day, when the'kuig, his sister and all the 
tribunes and principal men of the city, were entered into 
court, the apostle was brought before them. Festus, in 
a short address, stated to Agrippa and all that were pre- 
sent, what had aheady been done in the affair, and how 
the Jews had failed to make good their charges against 
him — that he had once more brought him into court, that 
the king himself might have an opportunity of examin- 
ing him previous to his being sent to Rome. 

Agrippa then adressed Paul, and told him he was per- 
mitted to speak tor himself. Upon which the apostle 
stretched forth his hand, and declared how happy ha 
thought himself in being permitted to answer the accusa- 
tions of the Jews, before one who was so expert in the 
Jewish religion and laws, i^ the king was. He then went 
over the particulars of his birth, education, and manner of 
life to the time of his conversion ; the remarkable cir*> 
cumstances of which, he laid before Ae monarch in Ac 
most striking manner, declaring how Jesus had appeared 
to him, and remonstrated with him upon his conduct in 
persecuting his disciples as he had done, and finally that 
be had given him a commission to go and preach the god- 
pel to the Gentiles. He avowed, in the most explicit 
manner, the effect which this heavenly vision had bad upon 
him — that he did not attempt to resist it, but bad shewed 
to the Jews at Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and through- 
out all Judea, the necessity that there was for their repen- 
tance and turning to God. These were the things fot 
which the Jews sought to kill him ; but hdving obtained 
help from God, he continued unto this day, saying none 
other things than what Moses and the prophets did say 
should come; that the Messiah should suffer, and should 
be the first to rise from the dead, and to shew light to the 
people and to the Gentiles.'' 

This noble defence seems to have completely arrested 
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the attention of both Festus and Agrippa. The former 
could endure it no longer, but cried out, ** Paul, thou art 
beside thyself; much learning doth make thee mad." The 
apostle^ with that dignity which always becomes the ad- 
Tocates of divine truth, replied, *^ I am not mad, most no- 
ble Festns, but speak forth the words of truth and sober- 
ness." And then addressing himself to the king, he bold- 
ly appealed to him for the truth of what he had said con- 
cerning his conversion ; the facts were notorious ; they 
were not done in a comer. Besides, as to what he had 
f^tated concerning the voices of the prophets, he knew that 
Agrippa acknowledged their divine authority, and was 
competent to judge how far he was right in quoting them. 
This appeal forced from Agrippa an acknowledgment that 
Paul's address had ** almost persuaded him to be a Chris- 
tian/' The apostle replied in the most benevolent and 
pathetic manner, '' I would to God that not only thou, 
but all that hear me, were not only almost, but altogether 
such as I am, except these bonds.'' 

It being now determined to send Paul to Rome, he was 
committed to the custody of a centurion, named Julius, 
^ith whom he embarked in a vessel that was on a trading 
Toyage to several parts of the Lesser Asia. Aristarchus, 
and some other of his friends, went with him; and par- 
ticularly Luke the evangelist. On the following day they 
touched at Sidon, where the centurion gave htm liberty to 
refresh himself and visit his friends. At the next port, 
which was Myra in Lycia, a vessel offering, which was 
bound direct for Italy, • they went on board her* 
In the beginning of' their paissage tliey were retarded by 
contrary winds« At length they reached the island of 
■Crete, now called Candia, and having put into a por^ cal- 
led '' the Fair Havens," Paul wished to persuade them to 
continue there for th^ present, intimating, that as the win- 
ter was now advancing, they would be subject to many 
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inconvemenccs and dangers, if they ventured to proceed 
any further. His remonstrance, bowever| was ovec-ruled| 
tlie centurion preferring the opinion of the master of the 
ship to that of Paul. It was also thought best^ if possiblei 
to reach another haven at the west end of the island, whicl^ 
was considered more conunodious and safe than the placa 
l\i\il proposed ; and a favourable wind springing up from 
the soutli, determined their resolution. 

Their hopes, however, were soon blasted ; for immediate- 
ly after sailing, tliey were overtaken by a sudden and vig^- 
lent storm. The name given it by the historian, Eurocbfdpn, 
expresses its direction to have been from the east, and also 
its energy upon tl)e waves. The tempest irresistibly over- 
powered the mariners, and rendered tlieir skill impracticable 
and vain. They were compelled to abandon the ship to the 
direction of tlie wind, and were hurried away djey kqew 
not whither. Considering themselves as in the utmost 
jeopardy, they had recourse to various expedients for se* 
curing the ship, at one time by undergirding it with.ropes# 
and at another by throwing a considerable part of the car- 
go into the sea. In this perilous situation, expecting every 
hour to be either swallowed up the waves, or d^hed to 
pieces against unknown rocks or shores, they continued 
fourteen days. When nearly exhausted with hardship, 
aoxiety, and hunger — the seamen having seen neither aun 
nor stars for many days ; and when all hope of safety i^ 
for)»aken them, Paul stood forth in the midst, and exl)orted 
tliem to be of good courage,, and take their £ood ; for thai 
God| to whom he belonged, and whom he served, bad 
given him assurance, by an angel, not only of his own 
safety, but that the lives of all on board shojald £qi hi^ 
^ake be preserved* . Paul's words w^e verified; the ship 
indeed wns wrecked, b«t,the whole crew, consisting of two 
4iundred and sevjenty-eix persons^ were ultimately brought 
safe to land. 
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"Hie inland on which they were cast is called, by Luke, 
Meh'ta, and many have contended that it is the present 
Malta ; but thfe latter isfeind is not in the Adriatic sen, and 
it has btefen convincingly shewn,* that it was an island be- 
Idngiitg to Dalmatia, formerly called Melit6, but now 
Mleet, hy the Sclavonians, and is subject to Ragusa. 
Hete the inhabitants, though called Barbarians, received 
anfd accoihmodated them with great humanity, and mani- 
fested a telideme«s not always found among those who 
bfear the Christian name. They brought them under cover, 
and kindled fires to warm and dry them. As Paul Was 
assisting m supplying the fire with fuel, a viper came out 
of the beat and fastened on his hand. The inliabitants of 
the island who were spectators, no sooner saw the venom* 
6tis animal suspended from his hand then they said amoiig 
themselves, ^ No doubt this man is a murderer, wh6m, 
tihmigh he hath escaped shipwreck, vengeance suffereth not 
to live.'* Under this conviction, they confidently expected 
to Hee him fall down dead; but when they saw the apostk 
shak^ the viper into the fire, and found that he had not 
tieceivied the least injury from its bite, they changed their 
bpinron of him, and said that he Was a god. 

The apostle and his friends were forihrte days c^ottrteo^s- 
ly entertained by Publius, the governor of the island ; 
and during his stay there, he Wrought many miracles apott 
persons that were sick and diseased, among whom was fh^ 
father of Publius, who at that time lay ill of ^ a fever and 
bloody fluk. These kind bffices procured thfem many fti^ 
vours from' the iiihabitants^ ^nrd wlien, after a residence 
among them of three months, they were about to depart,' 
fibey liberally supplied them with every necessary accom<- 
modatiota for their journey. •' 

Sailing from thence in a ship of Alexandria, which had 

* MeBv^ffl OlMtrftilkMis on Aactat Hkt^ «fNlfPlia)VNtt Hift* 
toiy,b,ldif6. 
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wintered at the island, they proceeded to Syracuse iii 
Sicily, where they tarried three days, and soon after ar* 
rived at Rhegium, and from thence, in two days at Pu- 
teoli near Naples, where they disembarked, and continu- 
ed a Week, in compliance with the wishes of the Chris- 
tian bretheren whom they found there. From PuteoU to 
Rome their journey was about a hundred miles by land. 

Several of the disciples at Rome, hearing of Paul's ap- 
proach, proceeded to meet him at Appii-forum, and the 
Three Taverns; the former place being about fifty, and 
the latter thirty miles from the city. The sight of these 
Christian brethren inspired the apostle with new life and 
vigour, for it is said, ** When he saw them, he thanked 
God and took courage/' And thus in the month of Fe. 
bruary,of the sixtieth year of the Christian era, andseventh 
of the reign of the emperor Nero, the apostle arrived at 

Rome, the imperial city, and metropolis of the whole 
world, situated in Italy, on the banks of the Tiber, at the 
distance of about 16 miles from the sea. The foundations 
of this celebrated city were laid by Romulus, 753 years 
before the birth of Christ, at which time it consisted of 
merely a small castle on the summit of Mount Palatine. 
But it had nsen, by gradual and almost imperceptible de- 
grees, to the proud eminence of being the first city in the 
world, in point of extent, population, and splendour. The 
populousness of that great capital, says Gibbon, cannot 
perhaps be exactly ascertained ; but the most modest cal- 
culation will not surely reduce it lower dian a million of 
inhabitants.* It was built upon seven hills,t and is said 

* Decline and Fall, ivol. 2. ch. 15. 

t Hence it was called UrMs $ef4ieottiSy and' a festival was celebrated m 
December, called SeptimentnimfestMMf to ccmfmemorate the additioB of tlie 
•eventb'hilt The Daines were, Bfons Pldatinni, Capitoliiiiit, Aventimny 
Quirinali?, Ccelioi, Vtmhialit, uA Exqailinoa. lliere it a very itriktnK 
aBosion to this local circnaistanee. Rev. xvii. 9, and the reader may tee 
the subject ably iUuttrated in HontTs Intiodnctoiy .Sermoni, voLS. Sev 
mon ll« 
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to have been twenty miles in circumference. There were 
in it no less than 420 temples, crowded with statues ; the 
priests were numerous, and each divinity had a particular 
college of sacerdotal servants. Previous to the establish- 
ment of Christianity in the empire, the worship and sacri* 
fices of the Romans were uncommonly superstitious. 
The will of the gods was consulted upon every occasion ; 
and no general marched to an expedition, without the pre- 
vious assurance from the augurs that the omens were pro- 
pitious.. Their wars were declared in the most awful and 
solemn manner, afid prayers were always offered in the 
temples for the prosperity of Rome, when a defeat had 
been sustained or a victory won. They raised altars, not 
enly to the ^ods who, as they supposed, presided over 
their citj^^ but also to the deities of conquered nations, as 
well as to the diiferent passions and virtues. 

The gpspel had found its way to this imperial city long 
before it was visited by Paul, who had himself written his 
epistle to the church there several years prior to his being 
brought thither us a prisoner. It seems very probable that 
the knowledge of Christ was conveyed to Rome soon af- 
ter the d^y of Pentecost; for, it is expressly mentioned, 
amoDg the multidude who were witnesses of the miracu- 
lous gift of tongues, there were " strangers from Rome, 
l>oth Jews and proselytes.'** Such of these as were con- 
verted to the. Christian faith, would, on their return home, 
carry with them the glad tidings of salvation, and com- 
municate it to others. When Paul wrote his epistle to 
that church, it must have been nupierous, for he acknow- 
ledges that ^' their faith was spoken of throughout the 
whole world.*'t He mentions a considerable number of 
them b}' name, in his last chapter, though he had never 
beea among them ; and tdey must have made great progress 
in tbeirGhriidaiipiiofessionyfor he declares that ** be was per 



^ ^^tsiiilO* t Rom. L8. 
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suaded of them tliat they were full of goodness, filled with 
all knowledge, able also to admonish one another."* The 
apostle had had " a great desire for many years "+ to 
%'isit that churrh, and had been long arranging his pltfns^ 
to aceomplish his wish; J but his purpose was now effect- 
ed in a manner altogetlier different from what he had 
been expecting. 

During the whole voyage, it is evident that Paul had 
been treated by Julius, th(^ Roman officer, to whose cus- 
tody he was committed, with great humanity and kind- 
ness. At Sidon, he allowed him to go on shore to visit 
his Christian friends. And when they were shipwrecked 
on the island of Melite, he kept the soldiers from killing 
the prisoners, that he might save Paul. When Paul's 
'friends at Puteoli wished him to remain with them a 
week, probably that they might enjoy his company on 
the Sabbath, he kindly granted their request. Julius had 
been favoured with many opportunities of knowing the 
character of his prisoner ; he no doubt knew the favour- 
able opinion which was entertained of his cause by Festus 
and Agrippa, and all tlie tribunes at Caesarea ; but the 
things that had occurred during the voyage mustalse 
have tended greatly to increase his respect for him ; and, 
it is highly probable, that to the esteem which Julius had 
for him, the apostle was mdebted for the indulgence 
which was shewn him immediately on hi;^ arrival at Rom€. 
For he was not shut up in a common jail with the other 
prisoners, but, from the very first, was permitted to dwell 
in his own hired house, attended by a soldier who guard- 
ed him by means of a long chain fastened to his right 
wrist and the soldier's left arm. In thi^ manner Ilerod 
Agrippa was chained to a soldier when he was thrown 
into prison by Tiberius. § 

* Rom. x¥. 14. t lb. ver. 23. t Kom. cli* i. 11^13. 

§ Joseplins' Antiq. b. 18. cb. 0. $ 6^7. 
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On the fouctb daj? aftei liis arrival, Paul called tbe 
tfbief of tbe Jews together, and explained to them the 
(circumstances of his case; the treatment he had received 
in his own country; bow he had been delivered at Jeru- 
salem a prisoner into tbe hands of the Romans, who after 
investigating bk affair, would have liberated him, had not 
the clamour of the Jews prevented it ; and, in short, that 
it was " for the hope of Israel" he was bound with the 
tthain which they then saw. It seems I^aul's accusers had 
not yet arrived from Judea. The Jews whom he had 
caikd together,, therefore, confessed that they had not re- 
ceived aay letters from that quarter, nor any information 
coBcemiag bim,t through any other medium ; they were 
desicousji nevertheless, of knowing bis opinion of the 
Chciftlian sect,, which was evecy^ where spoken against. 
A 4aj was therefore appointed,, on which many came to 
his lodgiogs^ to whom^ from morning till evenings he 
nanated fuUy tbe history of Jesus, testifying concerning 
the nature of the kingdom of God^ and persuacling them 
both from the law of Moses and from tbe writings of the 
profilietB. The result was^ that some believed the things 
that irei'e s^kea, and others believed not. Thus the 
apostle having discharged his duty in first making known 
the glad ti^ng,9 of saWation to his own brethren accord- 
ing to the flesh, took his leave of them^ and thenceforward 
taftoeiated with the Gentiks, who had been previously 
iMQied inta a church in this city> and to whom he had 
ahi^ady fbddcessed bis important and invaluable epistle. 
^ And Paul dvelt twa whole yea]:s in his own hired hodse, 
and received all diat came in unto him;^ preaching the 
kiag'deim of Qod^ and teaching those things which con* 
eem the Lord Jesus Christ w;ith all boldness,, unmolested 
hy aay one/' And with this information the inspired his- 
torian clases Ihs narrative of the great apostle of the Oen-^ 
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During the two years that Paul was detained, on thi» 
occasion^ a prisoner at Rome, he wrote several of those 
epistlesr to the churches which now enrich the scriptures 
and constitute so important a part of divine revelation. 
Amongst these are enumerated, that to the Ephesians— ^ 
to the Philippians —to the Colossians — and the short let- 
ter to Philemon ; and, it is thought, that immediately on 
his release he wrote the epistle to the Hebrews. From 
these letters we may collect, that during his imprisonment 
at Rome, he was attended by many of his disciples and 
friends, who either accompanied him from Judea, or fol- 
lowed him to Italy. Of this number was Tychicus, by 
whom he sent his epistle to the Colossians, ch. iv. 7, and 
Onesimus, ver. 9} and Mark, ver. 10, and also Jesus, who 
was called Justus, all of the circumcision, ver. 11, except 
Qnesimus. Demas, too, was with him, ver. 14. and Ti- 
mothy, Phil. i. 1.; and Aristarchus, who was imprisoned 
for his zeal in preaching the gospel, Col. iv. 10.; and 
Luke, the beloved physician and evangelist, ver. 14. He 
also enumerates Epaphras, who seems to have been one 
of the pastors of the Colossian church, ver. 12.; and ^pa* 
phroditus, a member of the church at Philippi, Phil. iL 
25. All these Christian brethren, residents of very re- 
mote countries, appear to have been with the apostle 
during his first confinement at Rome. 

Of the circumstances attending his trial and release, we 
have no authentic particulars ; but that he was liberated 
after; a period of two years, seems deducible from the 
words with which the sacred historian closes the book of 
the Acts of the Apostles. Nor have we any certain in- 
formation concerning his travels aud preaching from this 
time to his death. Intimations, indeed, are given in the 
epistles which he wrote from Rome, of his purposes, from 
which some writers have undertaken to sketch the trans- 
actions of the latter period of his life, and there is at least 
4k probability that it w as to the following effect. 
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After being released, in the spring of the year 62, he 
Wibarked with Titus, and probably with Timothy also, at 
some of the ports of Italy, and touched at the island of 
Crete, where he preached in many cities, and collected 
the disciples into societies ; but finding it requisite to quit 
Crete, he left Titus there, to set in order the things that 
Irere wanting, and to ordain elders in every city.* From 
thence he proceeded to Judea, to fulfil the promise which 
he had made, in his epistle to the Hebrews, chap. xiii. 23, 
ef visiting the church at Jerusalem, and the other churches 
in that country. After spending some time among them, 
accompanied by Timothy, he left Judea to visit the 
churches of the Lesser Asia, taking Autioch in his way, 
and travelling through Cilicia into Galatia, from whence 
he went to Colosse, where he had desired Philemon to 
provide him a lodging^ as he intended to spend some 
time in that city. 

While at Colosse he wrote his epistle to Titus in Crete, 
and from thence proceeded to Ephesus, where he left 
Timothy to direct the afikirs of that numerous church.J 
From Ephesus Paul went into Macedonia, calling at 
Troas in his way, where, lodging with Carpus, he left be- 
hind him the cloak (which some suppose his father had 
received as a badge of his Roman citizenship), and like- 
wise some parchments (probably the autsgraphs or origi- 
nal copies of his epistles to the churches). These he 
afterwards requested Timothy to bring with him, when he 
came to visit him at Rome, during his second imprisou- 
ment.§ In Macedonia he visited the church at Philippi, 
agreeably to the intimation he bad given them in his let- 
ter,(| and from thence proceeded to Epirns, where he spent 
the winter at the city of Nicopolis,1f and where he had 
iesired Titus to come from Crete and give him the meet^ 

^ * Titiif i, 5. t PliilemoD, ver. S3. M Tim. i. 9. {|9 Tm. . 

iv. 19 H Phil. i. 25, 96. f Titos iii, 1^ 
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ing. Here also, or at Pfaillppi]^ he wrote hia first epistle 
to Timothyi instructing him how to conduct himself la 
the house of God, fearing it would not be in his power to 
return toEphesus at the time he proposed.* Accordingly, 
Titus having brought him such a report of the state of 
the churches in Crete, as made it necessary for tl)e apostle 
to visit them, he set out early in the spring from Nico- 
polls for that island, accompanied by Titus, Trophimus^ 
and Brastus, and> taking Coripth in his way^ Erastus^who 
was a native of that city, chose to abide there. When 
they arrived at Crete, Trophimus fell sick, and was left ia 
Miletum, a city of that islaxid.t 

But while Paul was thus employed in conveying the 
glad tidings of mercy to guUty men, ox confirmdng the 
churches in the truths they had already learned, a dread-* 
ful storm was gathering at Rome, which burst upOin the 
church there with tenfold fury. , Nero, who had swayed 
the imperial sceptre about ten years, and who had arrived 
at such a pitch of wickedness as to prepare the minds of 
his subjects for the belief of any act of tyranny, crueltyi 
or vileness which was reported of him, is said to have set 
fire to the city of Rome, on the 10th of July, A. D« 64^ 
in consequence of which & great part of it was laid in 
ashes. Mischief and the mbecj of others were hi3 de* 
light; and he is said to have expressed great pleasure %% 
the spectacle, indulging himself in singing the burning 
of Troy while his own city "was in flamies* He, however, 
very soon became the suspected incendiary, wA conse- 
quently the object of popular hatred. To dear hinaself 
from the odious charge, he eadeavoured to fix the crime 
on the Cbrisdans ; and, having thus ftkely and tyranni- 
cally imputed tfie guilt to them, he put than to death bj 
various methods of exquisite cruelty. The account which 
i? given us by Tacitus, a heathen historian, is too remark^ 

• 1 T8m. m, 14. 15. t S Tin. >▼. SO. 
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V able to be omitted. Speaking of Nero, and the confla- 
gration of Ri>mey he thus proceeds. " To divert suspi- 
cion from himself, he substituted fictitious criminals, and 
with that view inflicted the most exquisite tortures on 
those men, who, under the vulgar appellation of Chris- 
tians, were already branded with deserved infamy. The 
eonfessions of those who Were seized, discovered a great 
muhitfide* of their accomplices, and they were all con- 
victed, not so much for the crime of setting fire to the 
'tity, as for their hatred of human kind. They died in 
tormentfl; and these were embittered by insult and deri- 
«ion» Some were nailed on crosses, others sewed up in 
the skins of wild beasts, and exposed to the fury of dogs, 
others again were smeared over with combusttb|e mate- 
rials und used as torches to illumine the darkness of the 
night. The gardens of Nero were destined for the me- 
lencholy spectacle, which was accompanied by a horse 
race, and faonpured with the presence of the emperor, who 
mingled with the populace in the dress and attitude of a 
charioteer* The guilt of the Christians deserved indeed 
the most exemplary punishment; but the public abhor- 
rence/was changed into commiseration, from the opinion 
that these UBhappy wretches were sacrificed, not so much 
to the rigour of justice, as to the cruelty of the jealous 

tyrant."t 

Intelligence of these cruelties being brought to Paul 
while at Crete, and, thinking his presence might be use- 
ful in comforting the minds of his brethren, he set out for 

* '^ IngeuB muUUudot*' is the expression of Tacitus, the literal transla- 
tion of which is, ** a very great mnltitHde." It is impossible for us, in the 
prasent day, to asccrtaiii the exact import of this phrase : Gibbon, who 
•▼inees no solieitode to overrate the nnmber of Christians^ has ingenionsly 
- compared these words of Tacitus with the import of the same words as 
used by Livy on another occasion ; a ireful inquiry into the meaning of 
which had furnished the result to be seven thousand. DtcKne and Fall, 
vol. f , ch. 15. t Tacit. Antial. b. 15. c. 44. 
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Ital}', and probably arrived at Rome in the beginning of 
of the year 65, where he was apprehended, as being a 
chief man among this obnoxious sect. He appears to 
have been twice brought before the emperor or his prefect, 
whence it is presumed that he had been confined at least 
a year before he was condemned. 

We may easily conceive how perilous it must have been 
for any of Paul's friends to avow an open attachment to 
him, under existing circumstances ; and indeed it appeals 
from the second epistle to Timothy, which he wrote while 
waiting his execution, that most of them fled the city. 
Of the conduct of Onesiphorus, indeed, he makes the 
most honourable mention (2 Tim. i. 16 — 18.) During 
the apostle's stay at Ephesus, he had been extremely 
kind to him. But having occasion to visit Rome, while 
Paul was in confinement, Onesiphorous '^ sought him out 
very diligently and found him." He was not ashamed of 
the apostle because he was immured in a jail and loaded 
w^ith a chain ; on the contrary, he bestowed upon him the 
most kind and tender assiduities, and cheerfully minister- 
ed to his temporal necessities. Paul could not reflect 
upon this affectionate behaviour of his friend, without 
having all the sensibilities of his soul excited ; and he 
gave vent to it, by oflering up his prayer to God that he 
would " grant mercy to the house of Onesiphorus in the 
great day of account;" repeating his supplication, ^' the 
Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy ol" the Lord 
in that day.'' But Onesiphorus had now returned to 
Ephesus : Luke alone was with him ; and even he ap- 
pears to have been so intimidated that, at the apostle's 
first examination, he was afraid to stand by him. In thi«> 
state of things, " about to be offered up, and viewing the 
hour of his departure at hand," he urged Timothy to has- 
ten to him to receive his last instructions, and assist him 
in the ministry during the short time he had to live. And 
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thus, according to the most credible records, he was con- 
demned and put to death in the twelfth year of the reign 
of Nero, answering to the sixty-sixth of the Christian 
ara. Two years after that, Nero put an end to his own 
life, and to this terrible persecution, which had raged 
during a period of four years, and swept oif a. prodigious 
number of the disciples of Christ^ 



SECTION Vi. 



THE SUBJECT CONTINUED 



IVom the period of the death of Paul^ A.D. 66, to the 
close of the first century* 

It has been pertinently remarked by one of the an- 
eients, that the writer of the Acts of the Apostles leaves 
the reader thirsting for more. But concise as his narrative 
is, it ought to be regarded by us as an invaluable part of 
the sacred writings; and for this reason among others, 
because it shews us in what sense the apostles understood 
the cpmmission which their Lord had given them, pre* 
Tious to his ascension into heaven. Frqm their discourses^ 
lecorded in that book, we learn what were the doctrines 
they preached; what the laws and institutions they en* 
forced upon the disciples; and the manner ii> which they 
set up his kingdom in the world. In attempting a sketch 
of this interesting subject, we have hitherto prosecuted 
our journey under the light of divine revelation ; but, 
henceforward, we must be content to exploie our way 
under more uncertain guides. 

Vol. I. P 
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A mind accustomed to reflccdotiy j^aturally inquires, 
how wefe the other apostles of Christ occupied daring 
the period that Paul was engaged in tonveying the glad 
tidings of salvdtiott throughout the Centite cotintfies. 
But the volume of revelation does not give such ample 
information upon this subject as we might wish. It may, 
however, be remarked, that, as Jerusdetn was the place 
from whence, according to ancient prophecy, " the word 
of the Lord was to go forth, and the law to proceed out 
of Zion," so we may see special reasons why the Lord 
appointed them their stations for a season in that church. 
It seems evident, that at the first they not only discharged 
the apostolic office, in giving forth the new testament 
revelation of doctrine, and delivering to the churches the 
ordinances of public worship, but they also acted as bir 
shops, elders, pastors, or ministers of the word, and also 
us deacons, having the care of the poor. In process of 
time, however^ we find other persons appointed to fulfil 
the two last mentioned offices,* and that, even while some 
of the apostles still remained with the church at Jerusa- 
lem. We may also infer, that though the twelve were 
stationed there by the head of the churdi, they^ neverthe- 
fess, made occasional excursions into different parts of 
Judea and Samaria, to propagate the knowledge of Christ, 
and gather his disciples into churches, as we see Pet^ 
doing (Acts ix. 32.); and that when it became no longer 
necessary for them to remain with that church, they pro- 
ceeded to carry into effect the commission which the 
Lord Jesus had given them, to ^ go -into aH the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.^'*)* 

It appears firom credible records, that die gospel was 
preached in Idumea, Syria, and Mesopotamia, by Jude ; 
in Egypt, Mamorica^ Mauritania, and other parts of 
Africa, by Mark, Simeon, and Jude; in Ethiopia by the 

« Compare Acts vi. 5. urtth zi. 30. and zv. 6, Sf , 25. t MfilE %\^ 15. 
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£uimcb and M^ttbifw 2 in Poptus, GnUtii^, aad the neigh- 
boariiig paiti 9f Amu, \>y Peter ; in the territories of the 
teven Asiatic churches by John ; in Parthift by Matthew ; 
m Seytbia by PhiUp and Andrew ; in th^ northern and 
western f9fiLPf Asia by Bartholomew ; in Persia by Si- 
meon and Jude; in Media, Carmania, 9U2. by ThomaA; 
from Jefusalem and round abont lUyricum by Paul, who 
also published it in Italy, and probably in Spain, Ga^I, 
and Britain.* 

James, the brother of the apostle John, and son of Ze- 
bedee, as we have formerly noticed, had been put to deaUi 
by Hanod ; and, if we may credit Jerome, Peter also was 
put to death in the twelfth year of the reign of Nero, 
aboQt the same time that Paul finished his course and 
was taken to receive the crown of righteouanesa whidi 
Us divine Master had promised to bestow upon him. By 
this time, also, James, the Lord's brother, had sealed bis 
testimony with his blood. The following accoont qf hia 
4eath is given us by Josephus the Jewish historiaii. 
*^ Anaaufl, who had seized the office of high priest, was 
^ man bold in his temper, and very insolent. He was 
also of the sect of the Sadducees, who surpass all the 
other Jews in their rigid manner of judging offenders ; 
and he thought he now had a proper opportunity of ex&'f 
eising his authority. Festus was dead, and Alhinus, who 
had been seat into Jndea to s^cceed him, was upon bis 
journey thither. So he assembled the Sanhedrim of 
judges, and brought before him the brother of Jesus whp 
was called Christ, whose name was James, and some 
others of his companions, and when he had formed an 
accusation against them ^s breakers of the law, h^ deHoer^ 
«d them to be stonid!*Y Ensebius, the eoclesiasticai his- 

* Young's History of Idolatrous Coimptioiis in Religio^^ vol. ii. p. tie 
' — 4iO. See also a SermoD by Dr. Geo. Campbell, entitled *< The Success 
«f tbe OiMfel a proof of iti tmth." t Aatiq. b. S0« cli.^. 
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torian, gives a somewhat different account of the death of 
James, and tiiinks he was killed, not in consequence of a 
judicial trial, but in a popular tumult, the occasion of 
which he thus explains. ** When Paul had appealed 
unto C»sar, and had been sent to Rome by Festus, the 
Jews who had aimed at his death, turned their rage against 
James, the Lord's brother, who had been appointed by 
the apostles, bishop of Jerusalem."* These different ac- 
counts are certainly not irr^oncileable, and the fact tt« 
self is unquestionable, that he was put to death by the 
Jews, about the year 64, and only a short time after the 
writing of that excellent epistle which forms a part of 
the sacri^d canon. 

The divine long-suffering was, however, now fast draw* 
ing towards a close with the devoted city and people of 
Jerusalem, llie measure of their iniquities was at length 
filled up. To all their foimer crimes they had now added 
these, that '^ they had both killed the Lord Jesus, and 
persecuted his servants the apostles " even unto death ; 
and the wtath of Heaven was about to come upon them, 
to the uttermost. Christ himself, during his personal 
minisuy, had foretold their doom, and bewailed it in the 
most palhetic strains. ^^O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that kiilest the prophets and stonest those that are sent 
unto thee, how often would 1 have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gatheieth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not : behold your house is left unto 
you desolate." t I'or " the days sliall come upon thee| 
when thine enemies shall cabt a ticnqh about thee and 
compass thee round, ^nd keep thee in on every side^ and 
shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy children 
within thee, and they sbfiH not leave in thee one stone 
upon anothei."J As the acitniplibhrnent of these pre- 
dictions ended in tlie utter abolition of the Jewish church 

« £ccle9. Hist h* S. ch. S5. t LdU xxiil S4« t (^h* xix. 43^ ' 
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And state, a constitution which was originally founded in 
divine appointment, and had existed during a period of 
fifteen hundred years; and, as it was unquestionably the 
most awful revolution in alt the religious dispensations of 
God, and which, moreover, in various ways, contributed 
greatly to the success of the gospel, it seems to merit a 
more detailed account than is generally to be found of it 
in the histories of the Christian church. 

Nero, the Roman emperor, whose death has been al- 
ready adverted to, left the empire in a state of extreme 
confusion, and Judea partook of it in a remarkable de- 
gree. To him succeeded Galba, who reigned from June 
the 9th, 68, to the 15th January 69, when he was follow- 
ed by Otho, who scarcely swayed the imperial sceptre 
three months. Then came Vitellius, who reigned no long-> 
er than to the 21st December of the same year — there 
having been, if we include Nero who preceded, and Ves- 
pasian who followed, no less than five different emperors 
in the short space of eighteen months ; during which the 
empire was a scene of confusion, desolation and misery. 
It has been remarked that Christianity at first derived 
some advantages from the abandoned characters of the 
Roman emperors, who at this time swayed the sceptre. 
They had other crimes and other mischiefs in view, which 
left them little leisure to harrass a sect so contemptible, 
when compared with Paganism, as was that of the Chris- 
tians. Accordingly, from the death of Christ to that of 
Vespasian, for about the space of thirty-seven years, the 
Romans paid little regard to the progress of the gospel. 
They were ruled by weak, frantic, or vicioas emperors; 
the magistrates and senators, and every worthy, man of 
ariy note, stood in conttriual fear for their own lives. 
Mero indeed had destroyed many of the Christians at 
Rome ; but it was for a supposed crime, of which all th^ 
irorld kaew thpm to be innocent ; so th^t this cruel treat- 
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ment raised compadsion, and rather did service thaa hip^ 
to the Christian cause, and the persecution was sooa 
over. 

After the death of king Herod Agrippa, the particularA- 
of which the reader will find recorded Acts xii., Judea 
again became a province of the Roman empire, and 
Cuspius Fadvs was sent to be its governor. Uppn his 
arrival he found th.e country infested with banditti, which 
were grown both numerous and powerful, whoni he was 
compelled to suppress, and also to quell an insurrection 
which the Jews had raised against the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia, formerly the city of Rabbah, the capital of 
the Ammonites. During the government of Fa<lus, them 
arose a notable impostor, named Theudas, who drew great 
numbers of the deluded Jews after him inviting them tq 
follow him beyond Jordan, and promising th^m tha( h^ 
would divide the waters of that river, as Joshua had doiie 
by his single word. Fadus sent some military tr^pp^ 
against him and his followers, who killed some and took 
others prisoners, and among the latter Theudas himseUj 
whom he caused to be beheaded, and his hefid brought U^ 
Jerusalem.* Fadua was soon ' afterwards succeede4 by 
Tiberius Alexanper, an apostate Jew, who very 
shortly gave way to make room for 

Ventidivs Cumanyjs, during whose governm^pt of 
Judea, those troubles began which ended in th^ rtiia of 
the Jewish nation. The great concourse of people whic^i 
their festival brought to Jerusalem, obliged the RpiiiaQ0 
^t such times to keep a guard before the gate pf the lefft- 
ple to prevent tumults* It Was now the passpver, when 
pne of the Roman soldiers upon duty, had the impudf ncc^ 
probably intending an insult to the Jews, by shewing tfaf^ 
he was not of the circumcision, to expose his nf^edi|<^* 
Tliis indignity roused the resentment of the Jews tp fkwV 

* Josq>1i. Antiq. b. fO. di. 1. and 1^ 
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a heighty that thej w^nt and complained of it to Cumanus, 
and very kf snHiilgly told him l^fat the affront was oflfered 
by his order, tiot merely to die natkm but to their Godv 
Cumanns at first tried to appease them by fiiir means, bot 
finding them grow more tamultuoos, he ordered all his 
troops to the spot, which so alarmed them that they fled 
in the greatest constematioii, insomuch that ten tboustad 
(Eotfebiizs and Jerome say thurty tboasimd) were stifled ta 
death in dieir flight, by running over one another in the 
eofifined avenues that led to and from the temple.* 

Cofflanus was soon afterwards succeeded in the govern- 
ment of Judea by Claubius Felix, under whom the 
Jewish affairs proceeded in a progressive course of deteri- 
oratioa. The countrjr swarmed with robbers and insur- 
gents, and Jerusalem itself became the prey of false pro- 
phets and pretended workers of miracles, who were cp&- 
tiDiially blowing die ambers of discontent and sedition* 
Add to whidl,that numbers of Sicarii or assassins crowd-^ 
ed into all the cities and towns of the country, commit- 
ing the most horrible murders, under die pretext of zeal 
ft>r their religion, and liberties. Felix did not content him- 
self with merely i^tcting puni^ment upon those who 
violated die public peace, but he extended it to almost all 
odiers indiscriminately whom his avariee or resentment 
marked out Ah* destruction. His cruel behaviour induced 
a very old priest named Jonathan, who had been instru- 
mental in procuring Um the office, to complain of his ill 
conduct; which Felix at length becoming unable to bear, 
procured a person in whom Jonathan reposed great con- 
fidence, to assassinate the latter, and it was accordingly 
done. This murder going unpunished, because the per- 
son who should have avenged it was the instigator to it, 
liroved the occasion of an almost infinite number of odiecs, 
ifhiph w^^ committed every where, the temple not ex- 

* Joiepb. Antiq, b. SO. cli. 5* 
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cepted; insomuch that the Jewish chiefs, and even the 
pontiffs made no hesitation of hiring the assassins above 
mentioned to rid them of all such persons as were ob^ 
•noxious to them.* 

,. Felix was succeeded in the government by Fe 8x1:5,+ 
who, on coming into the province, found the very preist- 
hood engaged in a civil war among themselves, occasiour 
ed by the frequent depositions of the poutiflfs (or high 
priests) and their continuing to insist upon being allowe^ 
a greater portion of the tytbes than the inferior priesti 
could afford them. Agrippa had the preceeding year de- 
posed Ananias and put Ishmael in his room. There were 
Btill several other discarded pontiffs alive, all of whom 
claimed the same share in the tythes which they had en 

.joyed while in office; the yielding of which must of coursje 
impoverish the inferior priests, who therefore resisted the 
demand. Their rancour at length arose to such a height, 
that each party were accustomed to walk the streets ac- 
companied by a troop of the Sicariif and upon every ren- 
contre they fell foul on each other, killing all that oppos- 
ed them, and filling both city and country, and even thft' 
very temple itself, sometimes with blood. Festus, there- 
fore, had a threefold task upon his hands ; he bad to sup- 
press the violence of the priesthood against each other— 
tliat of the seditious laity against the Romans, and such 
as contentedly submitted to their government— and that 
of the banditti abroad, who infested the whole country, 
and robbed, plundered, and massacred, every where with- 
out mercy. J These concerns occupied the greater part of 
his time during his short government. 

Festus dying soon after Paul was brought before \i\mj^ 
Nero nominated as his successor Ai binvs, of whom w.e 
had lately occasion to speak, the high-priesthciod having 

• lb. b, 2. cfa. Id. t Acts xiv. ifl, .. ^ Joseph. Antiq. b. ikO. cii.8. 
$ Acts xxvi 
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in the meantime been^ by Agrippa, transferred to Ananns,* 
Of this governor it is related by historians that he was such 
a croel and rapacious monster, that Felix and Festus, with 
all their faults, were angels when compared with him. 
His first care, however, was to suppress the Sicarii, robbers^ 
and banditti, which were now grown more numerous and 
darinjg than ever. He punished with the utmost severity 
as many as came into his hands ; yet they only became 
thereby more bold and impudent. Albinus, after a two 
years tenure of office^ was recalled by Nero and succeeded 
by 

Gbssius Flobus, the last and worst governor that ever 
Judea had. Josephus seems at loss for language suffi- 
ciently strong in which to paint him correctly, or a mon* 
ater black enough with which to compare him. His ra* 
pines and cruelties and acts of oppression ; his compro- 
mising with the banditti for large sums of money ; and^ 
in short, his whole behaviour, was so openly flagitious, 
that the Jews were disposed to regard him rather as a 
bloody executioner sent to torture, than as a magistrate to 
govern them. His design seemed to he that of goading 
them to an open rebellion, either that he might have the 
brutal satisfaction of seeing them destroy each other, or 
to prevent them from inquiring into his own oppressions 
and atrocities. And, indeed, he but too well succeeded 
in this ; for by his means a war was kindled which only 
ended with the total ruin of the Jewish nation.f My con- 
fined limits render it inexpedient to go into any ample 
detail of this dreadiiil catastrophe, and I shall therefore re- 
strict myself to a few of the leading particulars, referring 
auch of my readers, as desire a more full account of the 
matter, to the volumes of Josephus. 

While Felix was governor of Judea, a dispute arose 
}>etween the Jews and the Syrians concerning the city of 

•Seep.3. « JMepli.Aat4.b.20.cli.ii. 

Vol- I. Q 
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Caesarea — the former maintaining that it belonged to them 
because it had been built chiefly by Herod ; the latter in- 
sisting that it had always been esteemed a Greek czti/, in- 
asmuch as their monarch had erected temples and statues 
in it. From words they proceeded to blows, and took up. 
arms against each other. Felix, for the moment, put an 
end to the contest, by sending some of the chief men of 
each nation to Rome to plead their cause befote the em- 
peror. The latter decided in favour of the Syriaiis ; but 
the decree was no sooner brought to Judea, than it be- 
came the signal for a general revolt — ^the Jews everywhere 
taking up arms; and thus began the fatal w^r, in the se- 
cond year of the government of FloniB, in the twelfth of 
Nero's reign, and in the sixty-ninth year of Christ. 
Agrippa, who was at Jerusalem at the beginning of the 
revolt, used every exertion to moderate their rage ; they 
pelted him with stones, and compelled him to leave the 
city, which w^as instantly in a flame. Floras beheld all 
this with inhuman pleasure, and without lifting his finger 
to quell the tumult. The eviJ spread throughout all Judea, 
and nothing was to be Iieard of but robberies, mlirders^ 
and every species of craelty — cities and villages filled with 
the dead of all ages and of each sex, and of every quality 
down to the tender infant. The Jews, who were almost 
every where the sufferers, on their part spared neither Sy- 
rians nor Romans, but retaliated their cruelties wherever 
they got the better of them, in consequence of which, 
many of their peaceful brethren were murdered in their 
places of abode. The Caesareans fell suddenly on those 
of their city, and massacred twenty thousand of them; 
two thousand were murdered at Ptolemais, and fifty thou- 
sand at the city of Alexandria in Egypt. At Jerusalem, 
Florus one day caused his troops to go and plunder the 
market, and to kill all they met; and they accordingly 
murdered three thoiuanil five hundred persons, meni wo- 
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xiieD,. and children. This however^ was far from satiaU 
ing the monster — the streets of the city continued day 
after day to be deluged with human blood. Bernice, the 
sister of Agrippa, happening to be detained at Jerusa- 
lem during this time^ to peiform the vow of the Nazarene, * 
which required thirty days for its accomplishment^ used 
every entreaty to mollify the brutish praetor,. even at the 
risk of her own life. And when repulsed one day, she 
repeated her exertions on the next, going barefoot, and 
throwing herself at the footstool of his tribunal, in the. 
most submissive terms beseeching him to put a stop to the 
shedding of so much blood. He disdained to shew her 
the least token of common respect, and she ran the risk 
of being torn to pieces before she could reach her own 
home. Fk>rus wrote to Cestius the governor of Syria, 
casting all the blame of these hoirible cruelties upon the 
Jews.* 

The revolt still spreading wider, the Jews at length 
carried their conquests beyond Jordan, where they took 
the fortress of Cyprus, razed it to the ground, and put all 
the Romans to the sword. Cestius, whom I have just 
mentioned, and who had hitherto kept himself an idle 
spectator of these mutual devastations, began to think it 
high time to exert himself in putting a stop to their fur-. 
ther progress. He, therefore, marched into Judea with a 
powerful army, burned all the towns and villages in his 
way, massacred all the Jews he could come at, and then 
encamped before Gibeon about the feast of tabernacles. 
The Jews at Jerusalem no sooner heard of his approach, 
than, forsaking the solemnities of their religion, and, even 
though it was on the Sabbath day, they flew to arms, and 
proceeded to meet him with such fury, that,had not the ca val- 
Xy arrived at the moment to the support of his infantry, he 
had sustained a signal defeat. He lost five hundred men, 

* Josepb. Wan of tbe JjswB^b* f.cb. »|, 1^. 
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while the Jews lost but twenty-two. Here Cestios tried 
to conciliate the latter by sending two of his principal 
officers to offer them a pardon and terms of peace. In* 
stead of listening to his proposals they put one of them 
to death, and wounded the other, who narrowly escaped 
with his life ; an action so base and treacherous, that it 
was condemned by the more moderate of the Jews them- 
selves. Cestius enraged at this, pursued them almost to 
Jerusalem, and halting at a village called Scopas, about 
a mile from the city, waited three days, in the hope that 
their terror would induce them to relent ; but finding 
tkat not to be the case, he advanced in order of battle on 
the dOth October 69» and put them into such conster- 
nation, that they abandoned all the outworks, and re* 
tired into the inner cincture near the temple. Cestius set 
fire to the former, and began to lay siege to the latter^ 
taking up his head-quarters in the royal palace.^ 

Had the governor vigorously pushed the siege, it is 
probable he might have succeeded at this time in putting 
an end to the sedition ; but that sinful nation was to be 
reserved for much greater evils. Means were found to 
corrupt his generals, which gave new life to the insur- 
gents. They made a sortie and succeeded in repulsing 
him, pursued him to his camp at Gibeon, harrassing his 
rear, whilst, having secured the passes, they attacked his 
army in flank. Hemmed in on all sides, the mountains' 
re-echoed with the hideous cries of his soldiers, and hav- 
ing lost four thousand foot and two hundred horsejfa^ 
Yored by the intervening night, they, on the 8th of No* 
vember, happily found a pass through the narrow streights 
of Bethoron and escaped.f 

Intelligence being brought to Nero of the ill success of 
Cestius, and that the Jews were making the most vigorous 
|Hreparations to carry on war against the Romans, he gave 
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dirders to Vegpasian, who had greatly signalized'himself;' 
both in Germimy and England, to march speedily into 
Jiidea with a powerful army. In the beginning of the 
ensuing year^ accompanied by his son Titus, at the heaJ 
of sixty thousand men, all well disciplined, he entered' 
Galilee, and having burnt G adara, was marcihing to besiege' 
Jotapata. Josephus, the celebrated Jewish historian, wbmI 
at that time, governor of the province; and being apprized* 
of the intention of Vespasian, he threw himself into the 
place, which, during a period of forty-seven days, he de- 
feilided with great bravery. It was at length tAken by as* 
SBult^ about the beginning of July, and given np to fire 
and sword ; not one Jew escaped to convey the dreadful 
tidings, but all were either murdered or made prisoners* 
Of the former, the number was computed at forty thousand^ 
and of the latter only twelve hundred, among whom waa 
Josephus the goveraor^.f 

• Joseph. Wars, b. 3. ch. 7, 

. t Josephus, whose ^* History of the Ifari of the Jewft** is too well knowa 
to Deed any deseription from me, wa^ by his father, of the race of the 
priests, and of the fint of the twenty-four coones ; and by his mother* he. 
was descended from the Asmoasan family, in which the royal power was 
nnited with that of the high-priesthood. Me was bom at Jenuairm, in the 
Ihst year of Cains Caligala. At sixteen years of ai|;e, he began to mqiiira 
into the sentiments of the diflferent sects amons; the Jews, — the Pharisees, 
aaddncees, and Easenes. At twenty-six, he went to Rome, to petition tho 
emperor Nero in behalf of several priests of his acquaintance, whom Felis 
had sent bound to Rome. At Puteoli he became acqaamted with Alitnnw, 
a Jewish comedian^ who had ingratiated himself with Nero. Through this 
ihan he was introduced to Poppesa, the wife of Nero, by wboscinterest he 
sncoeeded in obtaining liberty for his friends, and fram wham he alao ob» 
tained many considerable presents The following year be returned into 
Jndea, when he saw every thing tending to a revolt under Gessios Floro^ 
In the beginning of the Jewish war, he commanded in Galilee. When 
Veapasian, who was general of the Roman army under the reign of Nero* 
l|td conqoered that country, Josepbns was taken at Jotapata. H« 
and forty more Jews bad concealed themselves in a aabterraiieoas caveni^ 
where they formed the desperate resolution of killing each other ratheff 
than aoncBder tbenselvd^ to the Ronnaa. Jaaafthnsy havingbeiMB g^ 
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Wliilst Vespasian was canymg on the siege of Jota- 
pata, bis son Titus was sent against Jaffa in the neighbour- 
hoody which he subdued on the 20th of June. On taking 
possession of the town, the inhabitants made a desperate 
resbtance in the streets during the space of six hours ; 
but being at last overpowered, all the men were put to 
the sword, and the women and children takoi prisoners. 
A week after, the Samaritans, who had assembled upon 
mount Gerizzim, with the intention of defending them- 
selves, having been closely surrounded by a Roman de- 
tachmenty were reduced to the utmost distress for want of 
water. Many of them died with thirst, and those who 
refused to surrender were all put to the sword. Joppa, 

▼Pernor of the place, and therefore entitled to priority in point of rank, 
it was at fint proposed by the rest to yidd it to him as an honowv ^ 
become the first viotiak He, bowerer, contiifed to divert their minds from 
thiSy by proposing to cast lots for the precedency ; and after thirty-nine of 
fhem had baflotted and killed one another, be, and the other who sorvived, 
agreed not to lay violent hands upon themselves, nor to imbme tiieir hands 
in one another's blood, bot deliver themselves np to the Romans. Upon 
this, Josephos sorrendered himself np to Nicanor, who conducted him to 
Vespasian* When brought Into the presence of the Utter* Josephns told him 
that he had somethii^ to commanicate to him which would probably strika 
him with much sorprise, and perhaps not obtain his immediate credit-*ii 
was that he, Vespasian, shonld become emperor of Rome, in less thaa tfaraa 
years. Aware that the general might think this was merely a stratagjem on 
the part of Josephos to save his life, the Utter told him, that he did not ask 
for his liberty,— he was content to be kept as a dose prisoner daring the in* 
terval ; and that, should his prediction not be realised, be was content to 
be then pat to death. Vespasian yieUled to his request, although he, at 
first, placed no credit in what Josephns had said. He, however, kept the 
jatter withhhn, as a prisoner, white he himself continued in those porta { 
but whan lie heaid that he bad been elected emperor at Rome, be gave hhn 
his liberty, and raised him to his oonfidenee and iavon Josephos eontiaoed, 
with his son Titos, who took the command of the army alter his father Ves* 
pasian was gone to Rome. He was present at the siege of Jerasalem, and 
was a spectator of tiie awful desoUtions of the dty, temple, andoaontry; 
and soonafler wrote his Histoiy of the Jewish Wars, and Jewish Antiqui- 
ties. ThewholiawerefiBishediatheS«thyearofh««g9yiatlieiathe(Do« 
oatWyMdAmio Christi,OS. 
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which had been laid waste by Cestias, being again re- 
poopled by a great nomber of seditious Jews^ who infest- 
ed the adjoining countries, Vespasian sent troops to take 
it, which they soon achieved. Above four thousand of 
them endeavoured to escape the massacre, by fleeing to 
their ships. A sudden tempest drave them back, so that 
they were all either drowned or put to the sword. Tarichea 
and Tiberias were next taken — after the reduction of 
which, all the other cities of Galilee, submitted to the 
Romans, except Oischala, Gamala, and mount Tabor.* 
Gamala was situated upon the lake of Genesareth, op- 
posite to Tarichea, and had stood the seige of Agrippa 
near seven months ; but, still holding out, the Romans 
were obliged to come to his assistance. But of all the 
places which they had yet been called to subdue, none 
put the courage and strength of the Romans so severely 
to the test as Gamala. Having at length succeeded in beat- 
ing down one of their towers, the army entered in at the 
breach, and put four thousand of its inhabitants to the 
sword ; while a much greater number perished by their 
ownhands, precipitating themselves down from the rocks 
' and walls, as well as by other violent methods. In the 
mean time Placidus, a Roman general, by a dexterous 
stratagem, succeeded in obtaining possession of mount 
Tabor.t 

The inhabitants of Gischala, against which Vespasian 
sent his son Titus, seemed disposed to make a voluntary 
surrender of themselves, to which Titus, who by this time 
was satiated with the carnage that had ensued at Gamala, 
earnestly exhorted them. The voice of the more peace- 
able citizens, however, was overruled by that of a fac- 
tious and vile fellow, named John, the son of Jjcvi, 
who succeeded in getting the mob at his beck, and over- 
awed the whole city. It being the sabbath, this wretcb- 

* Joseph. Wars, b. 5.ch.7,9,10. t Ibid. b. 4. di* l« 
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ed man bc^gged of Titiu to forbear hostilities till the mor« 
row, wbeu be would accept of his oifer ; but, succeeding 
in bis reqiijraj:^ be, in tbe mean time, fled to Jerusalem^ 
where he was the occasion qf much mischief. On the 
morrow the citizens went put and surrendered themselves^ 
informing Titus of John's flighty supplicating his cle- 
inency towards the innocent, and beseeching him that he 
would only punish the factious. Titus readily yielded to 
their request, and dispat<;^d some of ^bis horse after the 
fugitives. . John himself reached Jerusalem, but the Bo^ 
mans put to death six thousand of bis followers tipon the 
road,, and brought back three thousand wojmen and chil- 
dren prisoners. The taking and garrisoning of this pti^e 
completed the conquest of Galilee, and T^s pn this re- 
joined his father at Cfitsarea^ where they. gave their trqopt 
a respite before they proceeded to besiege Jerusatctm* 

Here it may be proper to digress a little^ and compare 
with the preceding melancholy detail, the predictions 
of Jesus Christ concerning this devoted people. He had 
been fortelling the destruction of the temple^ when hit 
disciples, came. and asked him, ** J^mX when sh^II these 
things be, and what sign will there be when theije things 
shall eome to. pass f And hesaid^ let no raaii deceive you, 
for many shall. pome, saying, I am the Christ;, and" the 
tim^ draweth ni^ar — go ye not after thep. But when yc 
shall hear of wars and commotions be not t^rri^ed,' fop 
these, ttiipgp musf fir^t come to pass, but the en^jis'not 
yet — f!|ur pation,sh9.11. rise^; against natiQn, and.kmg^bm 
against Jyng(}pm ; and t^ere shall be great ^artj^uakes 
in divefs |^ces, and. iamines, ^d pestiiei|ces, and/great 
signs shall. ther^ ]^ from heaven. For tliese.ai'e ibe days 
of vengeance, that ^all 'things that are written may1>e Yui- 
filled. But woe untp them that are wii(h child, and & 
tfiose that give suck in those days ! for thiere ^hall be great* 

• JofsphtWan. b.4. ch. S, 
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distress io the land^ and wrath upon this people, and they 
shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be led away ' 
captive into all nations ; and Jerusalem shall be trodden * 
down of the Gentiles until the times of the Uentiles be 
fulfilled. And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the 
moon, and in the stars ; and upon the earth distress of 
nations, with perplexity; the sea and the waves roaring; 
men's hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after 
those things which are coming on the earth, for the pow- 
ers of heaven shall be shaken/'* 

It may be useful to keep these things in view, whUe we 
now proceed to mark the accomplishment of this awiul 
pr<q>hecy in the prosecution and final issue of this dread- 
ful sieg^. 

Vespasian discovered no haste to depart from Caesarea, 
and commence the siege of Jerusalem, but prolonged his 
stay, insomuch that his officers began to be amazed at his 
inactivity, and took the liberty to remind him that he was 
losing the most favourable opportunity of making himself 
master of that city and of all Palestine. But that prudent 
^g^neral soon made them sensible that his continuing thus 
idle at Cssarea was the surest means of effecting the con- 
quest of which they were speaking, with the least difficuT- 
[ty and risk .of his troops. There can be little doubt that 
be was fully apprized of the shocking state of things witt- 
in the city, which at this time was given up to such in- 
testine broils and massacres, that the strength of the Jews 
was daily exhausting itself, while the Romans were nou- 
rishing theirs. In fact the whole nation was at this mo- 
asent divided into two opposite parties ; o|ie of which, 
[foreseeing that the war, if continued, must end in the to- 
tal ruin of their country, we«e (pr putting an end to it by 
a speedy submission to the Romans; while the other 
ll^reathed nothihg but hostility, confusion, and cruelty ; 
and opposed all peaceable measures with invincible ob- 

^Lalwzii. SUttsxir. M«rkiri& 
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Btinacy. This lattef party was by far the most numerons 
and powerful ; besides which, it consisted of men of the 
Vilest and most profligate characters that perhaps thp pen 
of the historian ever recojrded. They were proud, ambi« 
tious, cruel, rapacious, and addicted to the most horrid 
crimes. If we may credit Josephus, their own historian, 
they acted more like infernal beings than men. John of 
Gischala, formerly mentioned, was then . at the head of 
this party in Jerusalem. Upon one occasion they put to 
death twelve thousand persons of noble extraction and in 
the flower of their age, butchering them in the most hor- 
rid manner. In short, their rage and cruelty had grown 
to such a height, that the whole nation trembled at their 
very name, while none durst be seen or heard to weep for 
the murder of their nearest relatives, nor even to give 
them burial.* 

Th\js every thing succeeded to th^ wish of Vespasian. 
The party of John of Gischala, havrvrg insitssacred or dri- 
ven away their opponents, began to turn their mur- 
derous weapons against each other. In ''the meantime 
the Roman general, having passed his winter at Csesarea, 
marched out in the beginning of the spring, and pcne* 
trated Idumea, plundering and burning every place 
through which he passed, except where he llioaght it 
necessary to leave a garrison to keep the country in awe.t 

A few months previous to this time he had received 
the news of Nero's death, and of Galba being appointed 
his successor. Titus, his son, was therefore dispatched 
to Rome to compliment the new emperor, and to know 
his pleasure about prosecuting the war against the Jews. 
Taking his journey by sea, and detained by adverse winds, 
he had reached no further than Achai, when the news 
arrived that Galba was marderied, after a reign of i^even 
months, and Otho proclaimed in his stead. The latttf, 

^ Joseph. Wars, Ik 4, ch. 6. t Ibid.b«4»€h.9. 
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in a)>out three months, shared die fat< of his predecessor,, 
and was succeeded by Vitellius, whose short reign issued. 
in Vespasian being chosen emperor. Suetonius, des-. 
cribing the state of things at thi^ period, compares Rome 
to a ship at sea, tossed about by contrary winds, and 
ready at erery moment to sink. And such was its fluc- 
tuating state, when the election of Vespasian happily ' 
restored tranquillity to the empire. As soon as he had 
received the news that his election was confirmed at Rome, 
he left the best of his troops \vith his son, ordering him 
to go and besiege Jerusalem and utterly destroy it, while ' 
himself returned to the capital of his empire.^ 

Titus lost no time in carrying into eflfect the injunc- 
tions of his father ; and, accordingly, in the beginning of 
April, near the time of the feast of the passover, he put 
his army in motion; and, advancing as close to the city 
as he thought expedient, went personally, attended only 
by six hundred horse, to reconnoitre its strength and 
avenues. It was strongly situated by nature ; surrounded 
by three stout walls, and many stately and strong towers. 
The first or old wall, which, by reason of its vast thick- 
ness, was looked upon as impregnable, had no less than 
sixty of these towers, lofty, firm, and strong. The second 
had fourteen, and the third eighty. The former, besides 
its extraoidinary height and thickness, was raised on a 
bigh and steep mountain, having beneath it a valley of 
prodtgioFus depth. The other two were high and strong 
ui proportion. The whole circumference of the city was 
nearly four English miles.f 

Before he commenced a regular siege, Titus di^ 
patched Josephns, the Jewish historian, with offers of 
peace to the inhabitants, but they were indignantly reject- 
ed. He was sent a second time with fresh overtures, but 
with no better success. Titus now resolved to begin the 

* jMcph.Waifcb.4. di.9. t Ibid b.4i di.li.ttdb«S»€hiB,iad4ik 
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assault in good eanfest. bi fourteen days a breadi was 
made in the first wail, by means of the battering rams 
whidi played , against it^ at which the Romahs entered^ 
and the ^vs abandoning this last enclosui^^ retired be^ 
Und the next. Titus^ in fire days more, succeeded in 
destroying a tower ia the second enclosure, which gaye 
Us troops admittance ioto thftt also ; but b^g bent on 
saving llie city, he would not suffer any part of dbe wall 
or streets to be demolished, which left the^ hieadi and 
laues: so nanow, that when his soldiefs were repulsed by 
die besieged, they eaq^erienoed great inconvenieiioe, and 
many of th^m were killed. The' oversight was speediiy 
tectifi^, and the attack raiewed with such vigour, ^at 
they resumed their advantage in four days after the fiist 
repulse.* 

At this time ihe internal state of the cily was, beytod 
description, horrible. For besides that iBiddotk prevaUed 
against faction, and the streets became deluged with llie 
blood of the people, ffunine raged in a terrible manner 
among tfaem^ which was soon followed by a pestileoce^ 
and as these two dreadful judgments hioreased^ so did the 
fury of the fieu^tions, who by dieir intestine fends, hod 
destroyed indi quantities' of provisfons^ that tbqr were 
forced to prey upon die people witb unheard of tsrudly. 
They Uoke into their housel^, and, if they ftrarid 'siny store 
of provisions, put diem to death for not -apprisingthem 
of it ; and if ttjadiing wait fiMmd but bare ^v(ails| wlmjr was 
generally the case, they inflicted torture upon them,.UBdte 
the pretfe^Ll that > they <ihad .aonie':provisibns concealed. 
^ I sl|o«)M UnderUikeata itaposaible task/' sa^d Joaephiii, 
^'werel V>«ntMJato4d#taiI ofalldiiiofueMea of these 
impiona wretobeas l^t it sirfBee to sagr^ that I do not thitak 
that sinc^ tfaeereiUkMi of tfee world, auy city ever aaflferod 
auch djFeadftd cslamilies, oa.abounded with men so. fertile 
in eveiy speoies of wickedness." f 

Wsn,ch.7-9. tlbid.b.5.ck.l9.aadb.tf.ch,t< 
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Titus WOES Hot uhappmed of their iftfserable condition^ 
iod was Ktil) derirous of Apuridg'thiem. H^ gntoted tbea 
Arardays forTeflection, dufing which he eatised his arstey 
tx> be mustered, and provisibna to be distributed to^hem 
in the sight of the Jews, who flock^ upon the walk 'to 
see it. He tb«a sent Josephus to exposttilate with them, 
which he did, exhorting ihem not to rem themsdrer into 
Iheritsible rufai, by obstinately petsi«ting'to defends place 
which could holdout but a ireiy Hitle longer/ and which 
the Romans already lookedupon as their own; Josephus 
Itts ghwB us a'copy of his^ekkbofate and patbetie'^^eeGll 
on this loccasidn^ - which hte telis' vA drew a>fW>d '4if loMt 
£rom his eyes. They requited his kindnetn by^^artiiig 
Am arrows at himy and rejected the mefoifui<o¥artmes 
of Titus,* - 'r* 

It is difficult foir us in ihe* piesent day ttf fa]hn«ny 
jadequate conceptioii of the i^xtMfenity of WK^tchediMM lb 
which die inhabitanw of this devoted- ^city were redifeai. 
While the poor wore canied ous at the gates, to be buriM 
.at the public expenee^ Htus was infonoed by a deserter^ 
that it ene of the {[ates where bbw^ stationdd^ tbeita 
'wdre >curned''out one hundred add fifteen thousand e^ht 
hundied and' eighty, between, the -foarteenth 'of Apri^ 
when the siege commenced, and the fint of July • Ano- 
ther tcdd' him' tfiat Aey had carrfedout at all she gates 
aix hundred « thowand^ -and that tben^ * being unable la 
cany 4liem attont/ they had fflled whoie hi^uses wiiih 
&em, and' shut them up* ^ > : ' ^^- '^ * ^ 

' I must /not disgust the leader hj mcitnig m this place, 
.ibe misemble resources to winch the wretched inhabitants 
were now reduced^ in brder'to ptolon); the sad fefaains o^ 
life; but on^ circumstance is - so i&aterikllycottnected 
Vith'the narmttve, that it caamot with any propriety be 
suppressed. It was in this sad and pinching coiyunctuie 

• Joseph. Wan, b. S 4k t. 
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that an unhappy mother was reduced to the extremity of 
fe^sding upoo her own child ! This lady, whose name 
was Miriam, had taken refuge, with many others, in this- 
devoted city, from the breaking out of the war* As the 
famine increased, hef house was repeatedly plundered of 
such provisions as she had been able to procure. She 
had vainly endeavoured by her entreaties to prevail upon 
them, or by her execrations to provoke them, to put an 
end to her miserable existence, but the mercy was too 
great to be granted her. Frantic at length with fury and 
despair, she snatched her infant from her bosom, cut its 
throat, find br.oiled it; and having satiated her present 
hunger, concealed the rest. The smell of it soon drew 
the voracious human tigerfe to her house; they threatened 
her with the most excruciating tortures, if she did not 
discover her provisions to them. Upon which she set 
before them the relicts of her mangled mfant, bidding, 
tbem eat heartily and not be squemish, since she, its once 
tender mother, had made no scruple to butcher, dressy 
^d feed upon it. At the sight of this horrid dish, in- 
human as they were, liiey stood aghast, petrified with 
horror, and departed, leaving the astonished mother ia 
possession of her dismal fare.* 

• When the report of diis spread through the city, the 
horror and ccmstemation were as universal as they were- 
inexpressible. They now, for the first time, began to 
think themselves forsaken of die providence of God, and 
to expect the most awful effects of his anger. Nor were 
their fears either unreasonable or ill-founded, for no 
sooner had Titus heard of this inhuman deed, than he 
vowed the total extirpation of the city and people* 
'^ Since," said he, *^ they have so often refused my proffers 
of pardon, and have preferred war to peace^ rebellion to 
i»bedience, and fiamine to plenty, i am determined to bury 
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that cvrged metropolk nikler its ruins, that the sun may 
never more dart his beams on a city, where the mothers 
feed on the flesh of their children, and the fiithers, no less 
guilty than themselves, choose to driv« them to such ex* 
Iremities, raliier than lay down their arms/'* 

This dreadful event happened about the end of July, 
by which time the Romans had got possession of the for* 
tress or castle of Antonia, which obliged the Jews to set 
iire to the stately gaile)ries that joined it to the temple, 
lest it should facilitate a passage to the besiegers into it* 
On the seventeenth day of that month, the daily sacri^ 
fioes, for the first time, ceased, there being no proper per*- 
son remaining to offer them up. On the 28th of July, 
Titus set fire to the north gallery of the temple, which 
enclosed the outer court, from fort Antonia to the valley 
of Cedron, by means of which he got an easy admittance 
into it, and forced the besieged into that of the pnests. 
Six days he tried to batter down one of the galleries ; 
yet snch was the strength of the wall, that it eluded the 
force of his battering rams, ^ well as the art of ^pping. 
His next attempt was to get possession by scaling, but 
his men were so vigorously repulsed, and with such loss, 
that he was obliged to desist. The gates were then set 
on fire, which, bemg plated with silver, burnt all that 
night, whilst the metal dropped down in the melting. 
The flame communicated itself to the porticoes and gal- 
leries, which the besieged beheld without offering to stop 
it, contenting themselves with sending out vollies of im- 
potent curses against the Romans, On the ninth of Au- 
^gast, Titus gave orders to extinguish the fire, and called 
a council to determine whether the remainder of the 
temple should be saved or not« He himself was for the 
formSiv-^but most of his officers for the latter, all^dging 
that it was no longer a temple, but a scene of war and 

* Joseph. Wi|iy,b. 6* du 3, 
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tkragliter, and that the Jews would never be ai veBt^ so 
long as any part of it was standing. Bat wboi they 
found Titus so inflexibly bent on presenring so noble an 
edifice^ against which he told them he could have no 
quarrel, they all came oyer to his mind. The next day, 
August the lOtfa^ was therefore determined upon for a 
general assault.* 

In the mean time, something on the part of the Jews^ 
having turned up which exasperated the Roman sddiersy 
or as Josephus thinks, pushed by the hand of Pnmienee^ 
one of them, of his own accord, took up a blazing fiie* 
brand, and getting on his comrades' shoulders, threw it 
into one of the apartments that surrounded the sanctaaiyv 
through a window, and instantly set the whole north side 
in a flame up to the' third story. Titus, who was gone to 
rest himself awhile in his^ pavilion, was awaked at the 
nois^, and ran immediately to give orders fbr the.fii€ to 
be extinguished. He called, entreated, threatened, and* 
even caned his men, but all to no purpose. The confii* 
sion was so great, and the soldiers so obstinately bent 
upon destroying all that was left, that he was neither 
beard nor regarded. Those that flocked thitber from the 
camp, instead of obeying his orders, were busy, either ia 
killing the Jews or increasing the flames. Observing that 
all his endeavours were ineffectual, Titus entered into die 
sanctuary and most holy place, the remaining grandeur 
and riches of which, even yet^ surpassed all that had been 
told him of it.t Out of the former he saved the golden 
candlestick, the table of the shew-bread, the altar of in« 
cense, all of pure gold, and the book of the law wrapped 
up in a rich golden tissue. Upon his quitting tbat sacred 
place, some soldiers set fire to it, obliging those who had 
staid behind to come out also-— in consequence of which 
they all began to plunder it, carrying off the costly uten« 

« JoMph. Wan^ b. tf. dL 4. t Ibid. b. 6. db 4« 
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9ii8, robes^ffidflaldi^ of the. gates, Sec* insomuch that 
4^ere waa not pne of ^m n^ho 4id not enrich himaelf 

hy:i^* * • -^ /. ■ 

uAl horrid massacre ^ucce^ded.to this, in which jrq^uqr, 
t^uaands p«|i9hedf soioe by the.fl^anes, pthers filling 
from tb^ .battlemesuUy and a grcipit^r ntuaoLber ^till by the 
enemy's sword, which spared neither age, se^, nor quality* 
Amoo^ them* were upwards of six thousand persons who 
bad been seduced thither by a.fal9e pipophet, ^ who h^d 
psBomiaed them thai; they slbpyld find ^ miraculous de- 
liyerance pn that vefy day* .The. Hpqjl^ ^fH^f^*^, ^^^^^ 
fury to the burnij^ of all t|^e. trea3ur^-bouses of the place, 
thiough. they were .£^U.of the richest furuiturep vestments^ 
piate^.mid ot;herv§^u^ble articles^ there laid up for se*-, 
Qurijt]:; uor did .thejr cease the dre^fu^ work of deyas- 
tf^n^ ^1| they ha4 d^troyed all ejccept two of the tem- 
ple g^s,aad ^t, part pf die coi^rt ^hat was destined for 
ijie wpuien, The citywas nqw;|^baivdoned to the fury of 
^p ;90|dier9> who proceeded forthwith to plunder it, set- 
tiQg^#t.Q|i.fiiie in.every difection^ Itnd murdering all that 
fe^anto ^eir ][iaudfr— whilst tt^e fac.tipus partjr amon^ the 
J^ifs^jtl^t h^ l^itherto^e^caped^ Wjpnt ^nd %tified them- 
sielvesia.the r^yi^^ jjalac^^. where tnej^ kiljed eight thou- 
sjBU^d of jtheiif pwn countrymen that had there taken re- 

, Pji^epai^pD^ w^pd IX9W making for a vigorous attack 
cm tfie VjPP^Y ^09^.^^^ particularly ou the royal palace, 
9Qd .this offci^l^ "jiitus from the 20tl| ^of Aueust' to me 
7th of S|^^n^jl^,,{]uring whicf) tioie great i^umbers came 
^nd ijiiad/e their^ ^i^i^s^ip^i ,t<^, hin^„ ft°^^^^ whoin were 
fprtj. thpiisfu^4 5^1^^. ,^f \i^^ ^°(*?^?^ class^, including, \ 
i^, sdl prpbahili|tyj| the Chrisii^ c^^ch, Uf whom he gaVe ! 
pismMssio^.to go and ^etU^jj^hpri* they woufd. On the 
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ath of September- the city- was takea and etiterad by 
Tituff. 

Justus Lipsius, has been at the pains to compate 
the numbers of Jews that are said by Josephus to have 
perished fronl the beginning to the conclusion of llie ww; 
and, for the reader's satisfttction, I snbjom them. 

JEWS KILLKB IN, ABII» OUT OV JUHBA. 

At Jerusalem, by order of Floras . * . SfiM. 

Ac Cssarea, by the inhabitants k • • « • - 90fip9 

At Scythopolis in Syria 30,000 

At A^calon, by the inhabitants •«»..* ,^^^00 

At Ptolemais */X» 

At Alexandria in Egypt under Tiberius Alex- 
ander . • 50,000 

At Damascus • • -. 10,000 

At the taking of Joppa ; « 8^400 

In the mountain of Cabnia • . . « ^ • S/XM 

In a batde at Ascalon « 10,000 

In'an ambush . • • SfiO^ 

At the taking of Apheck VffiOO 

fjpon mount Gerizzim ........ 11,000 

Drowned at Joppa, in a sudden storm . , . 4,909 

Silled at Terichea . • . ^ 6,500 

atOamala , . g,000 

' in their flight from Gischala . . ♦ 2,000 

atthesiegeof Jotapata ..... ^^000 

" of the Gadarenes, besides many drown- 
ed nfioo 

-^ — in the villager of Idumea ... .^ 10^000 

— atOerisum 1,00Q 

-=— ^ at Macberon ........ . 1,700 

' in thedbsertof Jardes ..... ^000 

Slew, tfaemsdres at Massala ggo 

In Cyrene, by the goyemor Catultts . . . SjOOO 
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Pcriilied at J^rusalem^ by the sword, pesti- 
lence, fauiiae, aad daring the siege 1,100,000 

1,357,490 



Aecording to this accoaHft, the whole amoiuts to 
1^357^490, besides a yast miititude that died ia the cayes, 
woods, wildernesses, eominon sewers, in banishments, and 
ywioiis other ways, of whom no computatioh oonld he 
made. To which must also be added, ten thouaaiid slain 
at Jotapata, more than oar authcMr has mentioned ; for 
Joaephns expressly mentions forty thousand, hui he only 
thirty thonsand. To these if we add ninety thooswd 
taken prisoners, apparently doomed to a captiTity wprse 
than death, and eleven thonsand, who are said to hava 
perished either through the negleet of their ktepers or 
th^ own sullen despair, Ae ainonoi will be scarcely lew 
than A Mix«LiON and a half! The reader mast also 
keep in view, that a great proportion of these were #traa- 
gers, who had been invited, from remote parts of th^ 
itorld, to coiftie to Jerusalem and assist them ia ih^ d^ 
fence of their religion and liberties, their coantiy, city, 
and temple ; in doing which, they shaoed in the eommv^L 
min. Thus did die providenceof God order it, that those 
who, by ihdr opposition to the gospel, in idl parts oS their 
di^p^ersion, bad participated in the gmlt of crocifying the 
liord Jesus and persecuting hii apostfas, shoaJd also be 
iifrvolved in their pimirilment. 

It is not a little remarkaMb that Titos, though a hea* 
theii, was frequently obliged, 4«irmg this war^ to ^know- 
ledge an overruling providence, not only ia lh& exitrar' 
ordinary success wi& which he hatdbeasiewovared against 
than, but also in the invindbie ohstinaoy thsaiigb whieb 
they, to the last, preferred their total destruction to that 
of accepting his repeated ovcatuaes of mercy. Again and 
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again did be, in the most solemn maimer^ apped to hear 
yen, that he was innocent of the blood of these wretched 
people.* In almost every chapter, we find Josephus also 
ascribing these dreadful calamities, and the final ruin of 
his nation, city, and temple, to an overruling power ; to 
the offended Deity, or to the sins of the people : but no 
where more pathetically, than in tl^t chi4>ter, in which 
he sums up a number of dreadful warnings sent before 
hand, not so much to reduce them to obedience, as to 
make them discern the almighty hand that was now pour* 
ing out the awful vials of his wrath upon them.t 

As soon as the Romans had completed their destnic* 
tive work of fire and slaughter, Tituft set them to demolish 
the city, with all its noble structures, fortifications, pa- 
laces, towers, walls, and other ornaments, down to the 
level of the ground; as though he had nothing in view 
but to fulfil the predictions of Christ concerning its de* 
struction, as contained in the twenty^fourth chapter of 
Matthew's gospel. He left nothing standing but a piece 
of the western wall and three towers, which he reserved 
merely as a monument to future ages of what had been 
the strength of the city, and the skill and valour of its 
conqueror* His orders were executed «o punctually^ 
that, except what has been just mentioned, nothing re« 
mained which could serve as an index that that ground 
had been once inhabited; insomuch that when Titus 
himself, some time afterwards, passed through it, in his 
way from Cssarea to Alexandria, in order to embark for 
Rome, he wept profusely at the sight of a devastation so 
dreadful, cursing the wretches that had compelled him tm 
be the autiior of it.:|: 

Such was the dreadful issue of this war, terminating ii^ 
the utter downfall of the Jewish state and nation, from 

9 Joseph, Wan, b.v.ch. IS. t Ibid. b. 6. ch. 5. and b. 5. ch. 13? 

I Ibid.1i.6.cli«S,9. 
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whidi it has nerer tecovered to this day ; it involved in it 
the destruction of the temple 'and the discontinuance of 
the services annexed to it* The desolation of the coun- 
try itsdf went on increasing ; till, from being, for its 
size, one of, the most fertile and populous countries in the 
world, it is now become the most barren and desolate, 
the latest computat^n of the number of its inhabitants 
scarcely exceeding fifty thousand. 

Ail these calamities were, no doubt, accomplished by 
natural 'Causes; and were therefore such as might have 
been expected from a thorough knowledge of the temper 
of the inhabitants, their refractory disposition towards the 
Romans, their factions among themselves, and their pre- 
Mimptaous confidence in supernatural assistance, joined 
to a knowledge of their weakness when contrasted with 
tiie overbearing power of the Romans* But who besides 
the Supreme Being could have foreseen all these circum- 
staiwes, or have known that the operation of them would 
lead to this catastrophe, when the rebellion might have 
terminated in many other ways, instead of the total ruin 
of the country and the dispersion of its inhabitants ? The 
divine foresight is conspicuous therefore, in our Saviour's 
clear prediction of these events, with all their leading cir- 
«umstahoe8, when it does not appear that any other per- 
s<Mi entertained the least apprehension of such a thing. 
The Jews indeed now teil us, that Jesus Christ found all 
Aat he predicted concerning the destruction of their city 
and temple in the prophecies of Daniel ; but it is natural 
to ask why did not their own Scribes, the {^ofessed inters 
preters of the law and the prophets, and why did not also 
die leading men of their own nation, discover the samo 
fhings in that book i 

. Not only the wisdom, but the justice of God is also 
conspicuously displayed in this great event, A particular 
Providence had ever at^nded that people. They bad al^ 
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ways been favoured with [Nrosperity w}iU« obeditet tft 
God and his prophets ; and, on the otb^r hand, calamity 
of some kind bad been th^ nevet failing eondcqaenw «f 
their disobedienpe. But the measure of ikm iaiqintiea 
was now filled op ; and the wrath of heavcai camte upon 
them to the uUecmast Never had the naticm in general 
shewn a more perverse and obstlnale disposition towardi 
any of their propheu, than was now evinced towards 
Christ and his apostles, though none of their prophets had 
ever been sent to ihem with such evident marks of a di» 
vine misaon. Their inveteracy to Gfaristianiiy oontinnea 
to this day, and so does their dispersion, tholigh they srfc 
^Ul a distinct people, and never mix, so as to be con* 
founded^ with any of the nations unong whom they have 
settled. 

But I quit this subject with a reflection or two. The 
reader will perceive, that the history of the Jewish wai^ 
as detailed by their own historian, Josephus, in many 
instances a witness of the facts he attests, fonna a c6m* 
mentary upon the prophecies of Christ. Amongst other 
•things, he has given a distinct account of the ^ fearful 
sights and great signs from heaven," which preceded the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; and Tacitus has confirmed the 
Banation of Josephlis.'* If Christ had not ezpfessly fore* 
told these things, some might have suspected that Jose- 
phus exaggerated, and that Tacitus was minnftHrmed ; 
hut as the testimonies of these historians confirm the pre- 
dictions of Christ, so do the predictions of Christ confinn 
the wonders recorded by these historians* 

We may also remark, ^that by these terrible events, an 
end was at length put to the Mosmc economy; &», witk 
the destruction of their city and temple, the whole of the 
Jewish polity and church state was also suhv^ted. Ffom 
that tjme, the remnant of that once lugfaly favomped nar 

• TseitAiiBsl,b.:#« 
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tioit have been dispersed throughout the world ; despised 

and hated by all ; sabjected^ from age to age, to a per- I 

petual iuceestioa of persecutions and miseries, yet under 

all these diaadvintages^ apheld by divine providence, a 

distiact people. They have ever since remained '' with- 

ontaking, without a prince^ and without a sacrifice! 

withoot an altar, without an ephod, and wifhout divine 

manifestations ; ** as monuments every where of the truth 

of Christianity-^yet, with this promise, that ^ tde chil- 

drea of Israel shall return and seek the Lord their God, 

and David their king; and shall fear the Lotd and his 

goodness in the latter days/'* 

The accession of Vespasian to the imperial dignity^ 
Qoaoeeted with the tenoaination of the Jewish war, by the 
arms of his son Titus, happily restored tranquillity and 
peace to the world. He reigned ten years, much to the 
happiness of his subjects, and was succeeded in the throne 
by hia son, who, though rather unpopular at the com- 
mencement of his reign, nevertheless, conducted himself 
in attch a manner as to acquire the greatest reputation of 
any of die Roman emperors. During all this period the 
churches eajoyed a state of outward peace, and the gos^ 
pel was every where cro¥nied with success. To the in- 
expieasible grief of his subjects, however, at the age of 
forly-one, and after the short reign of two years, two 
months, and twenty days, Titus was snatched away, hav^ 
ing,.as was suspected, been poisoned by his own brother 
Domitiauii who succeeded to thie throne in the year 81. 
. DoMiTiAN, in his temper aaui disposition, inherited all 
the savage cruelty of the mmaster Nero. Yet he spared 
the Christiaas in a considerable degree, until about the 
year 9^ when several were put to death, and others ba^ 
nished, on account of their religion, both in Rome, and 
(hcougbout all the proviaces^ Among those pat to4eath, 

• Horn tii. 4» 5. 
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was his own cousin and colleagne in the conralshipp 
Fabius Clemens ; and, among the banished, the wife and 
niece of the latter, both named Fiaviae I>omitiU»« At 
this time, the apoatle John was banished to the ishtnd of 
Patmos, from whence he wrote his epistles to the seven 
churches in Asia. He is said to have survived the per- 
secution of.Domitiaii, though it is uncertain how long ; 
and to have died at Ephesus in the reign of Nerva or 
Trajan, at which city he was. buried. The crime alledged 
against the Christians at this period, and which drew 
down upon them the cruel hand of persecution, was that 
of jitheism, by which is to be understood, that they re- 
fused to throw a grain of incense on the altars of the 
heathen deities. The storm, however, was of short du* 
ration ; for both Eusebius and TertuUian inform us, that 
Domitian revoked the edict which he had issued against 
the Christians, and recalled firom banishment those who 
had been driven away. Having caused the earth to 
groan under his cruelties and excesses, he was at length 
assassinated, in the sixteenth year of his reign, and suc- 
ceeded in the empire by 

Nerva, a prince of a most gentle and humane dispo- 
sition, under whom the Romans lived as happy as during 
the former reign they had been miserable. He pardoned 
all that were imprisoned for treason, called home such as 
had been banished, restored the sequestered estates, pu- 
nished informers, redressed grievances to the utmost of 
his power, and acted with universal beneficence towards 
all descriptions of his subjects. According to Dio Cas- 
sius, he forbade the persecution of any persons either for 
Judaism, or for impiety \ by which is to be understood 
Christianity ; for so the Heathens termed the latter on 
account of its being hostile to their worship ; and be^ 
cause Christians, having neither temples,- altars, nor 
Steicrificcs were generally considered by them t9 be als^r 
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witboat religion. After a short but brilliant reign of 
aixteen months and eight dayS| Nenra died, A^ D. 98, 
and was succeeded by Trajan, whom he had previouslj 
nominated as his heir, a man well skilled in martial and 
cabinet affairs. In his deportment courteous, affable, 
humane, and just ; and, perhaps, not undeservedly es* 
teemed one of the best princes with which Rome had 
ever been favoured. 
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CHAPTER n. 



$}i;TP|tY OF THP CHEIST^AN CHURCH FROM THE CLOSE 
OF THE f I?8T CEWTUEY, TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
CHEISTIANITT UNDEE CONSTANTINE, A. D. 315. 



SECTION I. 

The state of the Christian profession under the reign of 

Trajan. 

A.D.98to 117. 

THERE is more truth than would at first strike the 
mind of a superficial observer, in Dr. Jortin's rema^k^ that 
Christianity was, at the beginning, more likely to prosper 
under bad than under good emperors; especially if the 
latter were tenacious of their religious rites and cere- 
monies. Accordmgly, from the death of Christ to the 
reign of Vespasian, a period of about thirty-seven years, 
the Romans paid little regard to the progress of the gos- 
pel. They were ruled by weak or frantic and vicious 
emperors ; the magistrates and senators, and every worthy 
man of any note, stood in continual fear for their own 
lives^ and the empire was a scene of conf usion, desolation^ 
and misery.* 

Gibbon, in one short paragraph, has sketched a toler- 
ably correct picture of the state of the Roman govern- 
ment during the times of which we are now treating, and «>^ 

• JartiD's Remiffka, toI. I. p. $0. 
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the reader cannot be displeased at my transplanliDg it 
i»to these pAges* 

*^ The ^finals of the emperoiB/' says be, '^ exhibit a 
•trong and various picture of human nature, which we 
alMuld vainly seek among the mixed and doubtful cha- 
racters of modem history < In the conduct of tbese mo* 
IMVchs, we may trace the utmost lines of vice and virtue ; 
the most exalted perfection, and the meanest degeneracy 
of our own tfpecies. The golden age of Trajan and the 
AntcmiMs had been preceded by an age of iron. It is 
ahnost aupefflnous to ennmerate the unworthy successors 
of Augustus. Their unparalleled vices, and the splendid 
theatre on which they were acted, have saved them from 
eblivion. The dark^ unrelenting Tiberius, the furious 
Caligula, the feeble Claudius, the profligate and cruel 
Nero, the beastly Vitellius,* and the timid, inhuman Do- 
xoitian, are condemned to everlasting infamy« Puring 
fourscore years (excepting only the short and doubtful 
Kspite of Vespasian's reign) Rome groaned beneath an 
imremittiDg tyranny, which exterminated the antient 
faoiilies, and was fatal to almost every virtue, and every 
talent that arose in that unhappy period/^ 

We have already traced the progress of Christianity 
through our author's age of iron, and are now entering 
upon what he terms the golden age of Trajan and the 
Antonines. 

^ If a man were called to fix," says the same elegant 
historian, ^' the period in the history of the world during 
ifirhich the condition of the human race was most happy 
and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name that 
which elapsed from the death of Domitian'to the acces- 

* VitdliDt conBomed inmere Mtuigy at lewt six millioiift df oar ifiw% 
inaboat teyen moDths, It is not easy td extras Us Tlb«k ivilh digiitly sr 
eren decency, Tacitns ftiriy calls Mm ^ aftog.* 

t Dsdiae and Fall «ftlieKsnianEBpii«^Tsl.i€h,^ 
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aion of Commodus. The vast extent of the Roman-em* 
pire was governed by absolute power, under the guidanee^ 
of virtue and wisdom. The armies were restrained by the 
firm but gentle hand of four successive emperors^ whose 
character and authority commanded involuntary respe^^t. 
The forms of the civil administration were carefully go- 
verned by Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines,, 
who delighted in the image of liberty, and were pleased 
with considering themselves as the accountable ministers 
of the laws/'* Such a state of things as this, many 
, \ would imagine could be little inferior to a ndUenkany as it 
J respected Christians — ^but how far the opinion would be 
consonant to truth, will appear in the sequel. 

Trajan ascended the throne of the Caesars in the year 
98, and soon afterwards conferred the government of the 
province of Bithynia upon his friend the ingenious and 
celebrated Pliny, The character of the latter is one of 
the most amiable in all pagan antiquity. In the exercise 
of his office as proconsul, the Christians, against whom 
the severe edicts which had been issued by precedmg 
emperors seem to be still in force, were brought before 
his tribunal. Having never had occasion to be presoU 
at any such examinations before, the )i|ultitude of the 
c^riminals, and the severity of the laws against them, seem 
to have greatly struck him, and caused him to hesitate 
how far it was proper to carry them into execution, with* 
out first consulting the emperor upon the subject. Hie 
letter which he wrote to Trajan upon this occasion, aa 
well as the answer of the latter, are happily preserved,* 
and are among the most valuable monuments of antt^«^ 
quity, on account of the light which they throw upon the 
stat^ of the Christian profession at this splendid epoch. 
The letter of Pliny seems to have been written in the yeq: 
106 or 107; and is as follows. 

• OlbboDy vol. L ch. 5. 
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" C. Pliny, to the Empeboh Trajan, wishes health. 
Sire! It is customary with me to consult you upon 
every doubtfiil occasion; for where my own judgment 
hi^sitates, who is more competent to direct me than your-' 
self, or to instruct me where uninformed f I never had 
occa^rion to be present at any examination of the Chris- 
tians before 1 came into this province ; I am therefore 
Ignorant to what extent it is usual to inflict punishment 
or urge prosecution. I have also hesitated whether there 
should not be some distinction made between the young 
and the old, the tender and the robust; whether pardon 
should not be crfTered to penitence, or whether the guilt 
of an avowed profession of Christianity can be expiated 
by the most unequivocal retraction — ^whether the profes- 
sion itself is to be regarded as a crime, however innocent 
in other respects the professor may be; or whether the 
crimes attached to name, must be proved before they are 
made liable to punishment. 

In the mean time, the method I have hitherto observed 
with the Christians, who have been accused as such, has 
been as follows. I interrogated them — ^Are you Chris*- 
tians i If they avowed it, I put the same question a se- 
cond, and a third time, threatening them with the punish-' 
ment decreed by the law : if they still persisted, I ordered 
them to be immediately executed ; for of this I had no doubt 
whatever was the nature of their religion^ that such perverse^ . 
ness afid it0lexible obstinacy certainly deserved pumshment. 
Some that were inflicted with this madness, on account of 
their privilege as Roman citizens, I reserved to be sent to 
Rome, to be referred to your tribunal 

In the discussion of this matter, accusations multiply- 
ing, a diversity of c^es occurred. A schedule of names 
was sent me by an unknown accuser, but when I cited the 
persons before me, many denied the fiact that they were 
pt ertt bftd been Christians; and they repeated after me 
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an invocation of ibe god^, and of yonr image, which for 
this purpose I bad ordered to be brought with the statuea 
of the other deities, ll^y performed sacred rites with 
wine and frankincense^ and execrated Christ, none of 
which things, I am assured, a real Christian can ever be 
compelled to do. These, therefore, I thought proper to 
discharge. Others, named bj an informer, at first ac« 
knowledged themselves Christiana, and then denied it, de- 
claring that though they had been Christians, they had 
renounced their profession, some three years ago, othera 
still longer, and so^me even twenty years ago. AU tbes# 
worshipped yonr image and the statues of the gods, and 
at the same time execrated Christ. 

And this was the account which they gave me of the 
nature of the religion they once had professed, whether 
it deserves the name of crime or error | namely, that they 
were accustomed on a stated day to assemble befture sun* 
rise, and to join together in singing hymns to Christ as to 
a deity ; binding themselves as with a solemn oath not to 
commit any kind of wickedness ; to be guilty neither of 
theft, robbery, nor adultery ; never to break a promise, or 
to keep back a deposit when called upon. Their worship 
being concluded, it was their custom to separate, and 
meet together again for a repast, promiscuous indeed, and 
without any distinction of rank or sex, but perfectly 
harmless; and even from this they desisted, since th^ 
publication of my edict, in which, agreeably to your or- 
ders, I forbade any societies of that sort. 

For further information, I thought it necessary, in order 
to come at the truth, to put to the torture, two females 
who were called deaconesses. But I could extort from 
them nothing except the acknowledgment of an excessive 
and depraved superstition; and, therefore^ desisting from 
further investigation, I determined to consult you, for the 
munher of oulfrits is so great as to cail fof th^ 11190^ ^^^ 
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rioQs df 13)6ntioiiu ' Isfbrmataons aie jpouring in against 
mnltttiides of everj age, of all (vden, and of both sexes ; 
and more will be impeached; for the contagion of this 
sapeiatidon hath sfiread not only through cities^ but vil* 
li^es also, and even reached die farm houses. I am of 
opiniaD, nevertheless, that it maj be checked, and the 
•oecess of my endeavours hitherto forbids despondency ; 
fisr the teaoples, onoe almost desolate, beg;in to be again 
fiequented-'^-the sacred solemnities which had for irome 
tame been aatermitted, are now attended afresh { and the 
saeiifidal victims, which once could scarcely find a pmv 
ahaser, now obtain a brisk sale. Whence I infer, that 
many might be reclaimed, were the hope of pardon, on 
thair r ep entance, absolntely confirmed/' 

Teajan to Punt. 
^ My dear Pliny, 

You have done perfectly right, in managing as 
you have, the matters which relate to the impeachment 
of the Christians. No one general rule can be laid down 
which will apply to all cases. These people are not to 
be hunted up by informers ; but if accused and convict- 
ed, let them be executed ; yet with this restriction, that if 
any renounce the profession of Christianity, and give 
proof of it by oaring supplications to our gods, however 
suspicious their past conduct may have been, they shall 
be pardoned on their repentance. But anonymous accu- 
aations should never be attended to, since it would be 
establishing a precedent of the worst kind, and altogether 
inconsistent with the maxims of my government." 

It is an obvious leieetion from these letters, diat at 
dus early period, Christianity bad made an extraordinary 
progress in the empire; for Pliny acknowledges that the 
pagan temples hikl become ^ almost detohle.'' Nor 
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should we overlook the remarbable display which they 
afford us of the state of the Christian profession, and the 
dreadful persecutions to which the disciples of Christ 
were then exposed. It is evident from them, that by the 
existing laws, it was a capital offence, pmiishabk with 
death, for any one to avow himself a Christian. Nor did 
the humane Trajan and the philosophic Pliny entertain a 
doubt of the propriety of the law, or the wisdom and jus- 
tice of executing it, in the fullest extent. Pliny confesses 
that he had commanded such capital punishments to be 
inflicted on many, chargeable with no crime, but their 
profession of Christianity ; and Trajan not only confirma 
the equity of the sentence, but enjoins the continuance of 
such executions, without any exceptions, unless it be of 
those who apostatized from their profession, denied their 
Lord and Saviour, and did homage to the idols of pagan* 
ism. 

These letters also give us a pleasing view of the holy 
and exemplary lives of the first Christians. For it ap* 
pears by the confession of apostates themselves^ that no 
man could continue a member of their communion whose 
deportment in the world did not correspond with his holy 
profession. Even delicate women are put to the torture, 
to try if their weakness would not betray them into accu- 
sations of their brethren; but not a word nor a charge 
can be extorted from them, capable of bearing the sem- 
blance of deceit or crime. To meet for prayer, praise, 
and mutual instruction; to worship Christ their God; to 
exhort one another to abstain from every evil word and 
work; to unite in commemorating the death of their 
Lard, by partaking of the symbols of his broken body and 
shed blood in the onlinance of the supper — ^these things 
constitute what Piiny calls the '^ deprived superstition/' 
the '/ execrable crimes," which could only be expiated 
by t^ blood of the Christiana ! 
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We should not overlook the proof which, these letters 
afford, of the peaceableness of the Christians of those 
days, and of their readiness to submit even to the most 
unjust requisitions, rather than disturb the peace of socie- 
ty. According to Pliny's own representation, their num- 
bers were so immense, that^ had they considered it lawful, 
they might have defended themselves by the power of the 
sword. Persons of all ranks, of every age, and of each 
sex, had been converted to Christianity ; the body was so 
Yast as to l^ve the pagan temples a desart, and their 
priests solitary. Scarce a victim was brought to the altar, 
or a sacred solemnity observed, through the paucity of 
the worshippers. The defection from paganism must 
have been conspicuous which could produce such striking 
effects. But the Christians neither abused their power to 
resist government, nor acted indecently in their worship. 
They knew the edicts that were in force against them, and 
to avoid giving offence, they assembled before break of 
.day, for the worship of their Uod and Saviour. And 
when Pliny issued his edict to that effect, they, for a while 
yielded to the storm, and desisted from the observance of 
their Agapse or feasts of charity. This view of things 
abundantly justifies the encomium of Hegesippus, one of 
the earliest Christian writers, '^ that the church continued 
until these times, as a virgin, pure and uncomipted.'' 

Considering the character which both the emperor and 
the proconsul sustained, for mildness of disposition and 
gentleness of manners, it has occasioned no smaU per- 
plexity to many, and even to some of our philosophic 
historians, how to account for the circumstance, that such 
men should be found in the list of persecutors, and atjthe 
same time to admit the unoffending deportment of the 
Christians. Dr. Warburton has given a very satiafaotory 
solution of this difficulty; aad^ though the passage be 

Voi,.I. U 
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rather long, I shall transcribe the substance of it in this 
place. 

" The pagan world having early imbibed this inveterate 
prejudice concerning intercommunity of worship, men 
were but too much accustomed to new revelations, when 
the Jewish appeared, not to acknowledge its superior pre- 
tensions. Accordingly we find, by the history of this 
people, that it was esteemed by its neighbours a true one ; 
and therefore they proceeded to join it occasionally with 
their own ; as those did whom the king of Assyria sent 
into the cities of Israel in place of the ten tribes. Where- 
by it happened, so great was the influence of this princi* 
pie, that, in the same'time and country, the Jews of Jem* 
salem added the pagan idolatries to their religion, while 
tha pagans of Samaria added the Jewish religion to their 
idolati'ies. 

" But when these people of God, in consequence of 
having their dogmatic theology more carefully inculcated 
to them, after their return from the captivity, became 
rigid, in pretending not only that their religion was true, 
but the only true one; then it was that they began to be 
treated by their neighbours, and afterwards by the Greeks 
and Romans with the utmost hatred and contempt, for 
this their inhumanity and unsociable temper. To this 
cause alone we are to ascribe all that spleen and rancour 
which appears in the histories of these later nations con- 
cerning them. Celsus fairly reveals what lay at bottom, 
and speaks out for them all. '' If the Jews, on these ac- 
counts," says he, " adhere to their own law, it is not for 
that they are to blame ; I rather blame those who forsake 
their own country religion to embrace the Jewish^ But 
if these people give themselves airs of sublimer wisdom 
than the rest of the world, and on that score refuse all 
communion with it, as not equaHy pure — I must tell them^ 
that it is not to be believed that they are more dear or 
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agreeable to God than other nations/' — Hence among th^ 
pagans, the Jews came to be distinguished from all other 
people, by the name of a race cf men odious to the gods, 
and with good reason. This was the reception the Jews 
met with in the world. ' 

'' When Christianity arose, though on the foundation 
of Judaism, it was at first received with great complacency 
by the pagan world. The gospel was favourably heaid, 
and the superior evidence with which it was enforced, in- 
clined men, long habituated to pretended revelations, to 
receive it into the number of the established. According- 
ly we find "one Roman emperor introducing it among his 
closet religions; and another proposing to the senate to 
give it a more public entertainment. But when it was 
found to carry its pretensions higher, and, like the Jewish^ 
to claim the title of the ofdjf true one, then it was that it. 
began to incur the same hatred and contempt with the 
Jewish. But when it went still further, and urged the 
necessity of all men forsaking their own national religions, 
and embracing the gospel, this so shocked the pagans, 
that it soon brought upon itself the bloody storm which 
followed. Thus you have the true origin of persecution 
for religion; a persecution not committed, but undergone 
by the Christian church. 

'' Hence we see how it happened, that such good em- 
perors as Trajan and Mark Antonine came to be found in 
the first rank of persecutors ; a difficulty that bath very 
much embarrassed the inquirers into ecdesiastical antiqui- 
ty, and given a handle to the Deists, who impoison every 
thing, of pretending to suspect,, that there must be some- 
thing very much amiss in primitive Christianity, while 
such wise magistmtes could become its persecutors. 
But the reason is now manifest* The Christian preten- 
sions overthrew a fundamental principle of paganism, 
which they thought founded in nature, namely, the friead-^ 
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Ij intercommimity of wofship. And thus the famous pas- 
sage of Pliny the younger beccMnes intelligible. '^ For I 
did not in the least hesitate, but that whatever should ap> 
• pear on confession to be their fiedth, yet that their fix>- 
wardness and ioflexible obstinancy would certainly de- 
serve punishment." What was the '' inflexible obsti- 
nacy?" It could not be in professing a new religion; that 
was a thing common enough. It was the refusing all 
communion with paganism,— refusing to throw a grain of 
incense on their altars. For we must not think, as is com-* 
monly imagined, that this was at first enforced by the 
magistrate to make them renounce their religion; but only 
to give a test of its hospitality and sociableness of temper. 
It was indeed, and rightly too, understood by the Chris- 
tians to be a renouncing of their religion, and so accord- 
ingly abstained firom. The misfortune was, that the pa- 
gans did not consider the inflexibility as a mere error, but 
as an immorality likewise. The unsociable, uncommuni-. 
cable temper, in matters of religious worship, was esteem- 
ed by the best of them as a hatred and aversion to man- 
kind. Thus Tacitus, speaking of the burning of Rome, 
calls the Christians '' persons amvicted of hatred to all 
mankind." But how? The confession of the pagans 
themselves, concerning the purity of the Christian morals, 
shews this could be no other than a being ** convicted" 
of rejecting all intercommunity of worship ; which, so 
great was their prejudice, they thought could proceed 
from nothing but hatred towards mankind. Universal 
prejudice had made men regard a refusal of tbis ioter- • 
community as the most brutal of all dissociability . • And 
the emperor Julian, who understood this matter the best 
of any, fairly owns, that the Jews and Christians brought 
the execmtion of the world upon them, by their arersioB 
to the gods of paganism, and their refusal of all commas 
nication with them.*** But to proceed. 

• Divine LegatiooofMsMf, vsl. ii. b. ii. Mi *e« 
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From what took place in the proviBce of Bidiynia, un* 
der the govatunent of the mild and amiable Pliny, a to* 
lerably correct judgment may be formed of the state .of 
Christianity during the reign of Trajan, in every other 
part of the empire. 

While Pliiiy was thas conducting matters in Bithynia, 
the province of Syria was under the government of Ti« 
berianus. There is still extant a letter which he addres- 
sed to Trajan, in which he says, '^ 1 am quite wearied 
with punishing and destroying the Galileans, or those of 
&e sect called Christians, according to your orden. Yet 
they never cease to profess voluntarily, what they are, 
and to offer themselves to death* Wherefore I have la*- 
bouied by exhcHrtataons and threats, to discourage them 
from daring to confess to me, that they are of that sect. 
Yet, in spite of all persecution, they continue still to do 
it. Be pleased therefore to inform me, what your high«« 
ness thinks proper to be done with them/^ 

The stated returns of the public games and feativak 
were generally attended by calamitous events to the 
Christians. '' On those occasions, the inhabitants of the 
great cities of tfa^ empire were collected in the great cir* 
cus of the theatre, where every circumstance of the place, 
as well as of the ceremony, contributed to kindle their 
devotion and to extinguish their humanity. Whilst the 
numerous spectators, crowned with garlands, perfumed 
with incense, purified with the blood of victims, and shiu 
rounded with the altars and statues of their tutelar deities, 
resigned themselves to the enjoyment of pleasures, which 
they con^dered as an essential part of their religious 
worship ; they recollected, that the Christians alone ab« 
horred the gods of 'mankind, and by their absence, and* 
melancholy on those solemn festivals, seemed to instrtt or 
to lament the public felicity. If the empire had beeQ 

* Qaoted in Dr. Sfiddleton's I^ee Inquiry, p. 2^1. 4to ed. 
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afflicted by any recent calamity, by a plague^ a famine, 
or an unsuccessful war ; if the Tyber bad, or if the Kile 
had not, risen beyond its banks ; if the earth had shaken, 
or if the temperate order of the seasons had been inter- 
rupted, the superstitious pagans were convinced that the 
crimes and the impiety of the Christians, who were spared 
by the excessive lenity of the government, had at length 
provoked the divine justice.* It was not among a licen- 
tious and exasperated populace, that the forms of legal 
proceedings could be observed ; it was not in an amphi- 
theatre, stained with the blood of wild beasts and gladia- 
tors, that the voice of compassion could be heard. The 
impatient clamours of the multitude denounced the 
Christians as the enemies of gods and men, doomed them 
to the severest tortures, and venturing to accuse by name, 
some of the most distinguished of the new sectaries, re- 
quired, with irresistible vehemence, that they should be 
instantly apprehended and cast to the lions/'f 

About the time that Pliny wrote his celebrated letter, 
Trajan, who was then entering upon the Parthian war,- 
arrived at Antioch in Syria. Ignatius was at. that time 
one of the pastors of the church there ; a man of exem- 
plary piety, and '^ in all things like to the apostles." 'Dur* 

* Inveterate as were the pr^dices of Uiis clanical historian against the 
Christians, it seems he could condescend occasionally to borrow a strikmg 
tiioaght or a briiliaBt sentence ftmn their writings. The reader laay com* 
pare the above qootation with the following eattactfrom TenoUiaali 
Apology. 

** If the city be besieged, if any thing happen ill in the ields, in the gaiw 
risons, in the lands, immediately they (the Pagans) ciy out, ** TU beewu qf 
UkcCMsHani." Onr enemies (hirst after the blood of the innocent, dook* 
ingtiieir hatred with this siUy pretence, ^ Tktt ike Ckntiyms m^ ike €mm 
^MyMUctOMmiHiS If the Tyber flows up to the walls'-if tenter 
Nile do not oTerflow the fields— if the heavens alter their coone-if there 
be an earthquake, a famine, a plague, immediately the cry is ^ Jwtiy wUk 
$kiCkri9iumBtoiheUoiu,'' AroL.cap. i. Openun,p.l7. 

« Qibbea's Deettne, v^ s. ch. itf^ 
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ing Ae emperor's stay at Aritioch, the city was almost 
entirely ruined by an earthquake. It was preceded by 
violent claps of thunder, unusual winds, and a dreadful 
noise under ground. Then followed so terrible a shock> 
that the earth trembled, several houses were overturned, 
and others tossed to and fro, like a ship at sea. The noise 
of the cracking and bursting of the timber, and of the 
falling of the houses, drowned the cries of the dismayed 
populace. Those who happened to be in their houses 
were, for the most part buried under their ruins ; such as 
were walking in the streets and in the squares, were, by 
the violence of the shock, dashed against each other, and 
most of them killed or dangerously wounded. Trajan 
himself was much hurt, but escaped through a window 
out of the house in which he was. When the earthquake 
ceased, the voice of a woman was heard crying under tlie 
ruins, which being removed, she was found with a suck- 
ing child in her arms, whom she kept alive, as well as 
herself, with her milk. 

The eminent station of Ignatius, and the popularity 
which generally attends superior talents, marked him out 
as the victim of imperial fury on the occasion. He was 
seized, and by the emperor's order sent from Antioch to 
Rome, where he was exposed to the fury of wild beasts 
in the theatre, and by them devoured. About the same 
time, Simeon, the son of Cleopas, who bad succeeded thef 
apostle James, as pastor of the church originally ^tfaered 
in Jerusalem, but which, at the time of its destruction, re- 
moved to a small town called Pella, was accused, before 
Atdcus, the Roman governor, of being a Christian* He. 
was then an hundred and twenty years old, but his hoary 
hairs were no protection to him under the charge of pro- 
fessing Christianity. He endured the punishment of 
scourging, for many days; but though his hardiness asto^ 
nished, his sufferings failed to excite the pity of his per- 
secutors, and he was, at length, ordered to be crucified. 
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This state of things, which is commonly ienned the 
third persecution^ seems to have continued daring the 
whole of Trajan's reign, for it does not appear that his edicts 
against the Christians were revoked during his life, which, 
after having swayed the imperial sceptre 19 years, was 
closed in the year 117, while prosecuting his great mili-^ 
tary expedition into the east* 



SECTION U. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

The state of the Christian profession under the reigns of 
Adrian and the Antomn/es. A. D. 117 — 180. 

The persecuting edicts, which had been issued against 
the Christians, under the former emperors, continued on* 
repealed when Adrian was raised to the throne of the 
Cassars. The law of Trajan, of which I have taken 
notice in the foregoing section, and which had been re- 
gistered among the public edicts of the empire, had in some 
degree ameliorated the state of matters. " The Christi- 
ans were not to be officiously sought after;" but stilly 
such as were accused and convicted of an adherence to 
Christianity were to be put to death as wicked citizens, 
if they did not return to the religion of their ancestors. 

Under the reign of Adrian, the empire flourished in 
peace and prosperity. He encouraged the arts, reformed 
the laws, enforced military discipline, and visited all his 
provinces in person. His vast and active genius was 
equally suited to the most enlarged views, and the minute 
-details of civil policy ; but the ruling passions of his soul 
were curiosity and vanity^ As they prevailed^ mS as 
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they were attracted by different objects, Adrian was, by 
turns, an excellent prince, a ridiculous sophist, or a jea- 
lous tyrant. After his death, the senate doubted whether 
they should pronounce him a god or a tyrant, and the 
honours decreed to his memory were granted to the pray- 
ers of his successor, the pious Antoninus."*^ 

In the sixth year of his reign, Adrian came to Athens, 
where he was initiated in the Elusinian mysteries. Ter- 
tullian describes him as a man excessively curious and in- 
quisitive — (curumtatum o mmum exphrator) — his know- 
ledge was various and extensive — he had studied all the 
arts of magic, and was passionately fond of the pagan in- 
stitutions. At the time of his visiting Athens, Quadratus 
was pastor of the Christian church in that city, having 
succeeded Publius, who suffered martyrdom either in this 
or the foregoing reign. It seems likely that this church had 
undergone a severe persecution, for we are informed that 
when Quadratus took the oversight of them, he found the 
flock in a dispersed and confused state ; their public as- 
semblies were neglected ; their zeal was become languid, 
and they were in danger of being wholly scattered. 
Quadratus laboured indefatigably to recover them, and 
he succeeded. Order and discipline were restored, inso- 
much that at a subsequent period, when Origen wrote his 
treatise against Celsus, he adduces the church at Athens 
as a notable pattern of good order, constancy, meekness 

and qnietness.f 

Quadratus drew up an apology for the Christian Reli- 
gion, which he addressed and delivered to the emperor ; 
as did also Aristides, a Christian writer at that time in 
Athens. Unfortunately these apologies are lost, and it is 
greatly to be regretted; for had they survived the wreck 
of time, they would, in aU probability, have thrown much 

* OibboD's Rome, toL i. ch. S, 
t Ensebins, b. 4. ch. tS. and Cave*s life of Qnadrato;. 

Vol. I. X 
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light upon the state of the Christian profession at that pe- 
riod. Nor have we any certain information what effect 
they produced upon the mind of the emperor. '' The 
pagan priests/' says Mosheim^ *' set the populace in mo- 
^on to demand from the magistrates^ with one voice, dur- 
ing the public games, the destruction of the Christians; 
and the magistrates fearing that a sedition might be the 
consequence of despising or opposing these popular cla- 
mours, were too much disposed to indulge them in their 
requests." During these commotions, Serenus Grani- 
anus, proconsul of Asia, wrote to the emperor that ** it 
seemed to him unreasonable, that the Christians should 
be put to death, merely to gratify the clamours of the 
people, without trial, and without being convicted of any 
crime." This seems the first instance of any Roman go- 
vernor publicly daring to question the propriety and 
justice of Trajan's edict, which, independant of any mo- 
ral guilt, inflicted death on Christians, merely because they 
were Christians. Serenus, at the time of writing hb letter, 
was probably about to quit his office, but Adrian address- 
ed the following rescript to his successor. 

To MiNUTIUS FUMDANUS. 

** I have received a letter written to me by the very i)- 
Ittstrious Serenus Granianus, whom you have succeeded* 
To me then the affiur seems by no means fit to he slight 
ly passed over, that men may not be disturbed witbo^t 
cause, and that sycophants may not be encoiar^ged in 
their odious pracuces. If the people of the piovince will 
appear publicly, and make open charges against the 
Christians, so as to give them an opportjjunity of answer- 
ing for themselves, let them proceed in that manner mly, 
and not by rude demands and mere clamours. For it is 
much more proper, if any person will accuse them, that 
you should taf^e cognizance of these matters. If there- 
fore any accuse, and shew that they actually break the 
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laws, do yon detennine according to the natnre of the 
crime. But, by Hercules, if the charge be a mere calnm- 
ny, do you estimate the enormity of such calumny and 
pnnish as it deserves/* • 

This rescript seems to have somewhat abated the fury 
of the persecution, though not wholly to have put an end 
to it. Tertullian, in reference to these times, informs us 
that Arrins Antoninus, then proconsul of Asia, when the 
Christians came in a body before his tribunal, ordered 
some of them to be put to death; and said to others, 
^ You wretches! If ye will die, ye have precipices and 
halters.** He adds, that several other governors of pro- 
vinces, punished some few Christians, and dismissed the 
rest, so that the persecution was neither so general nor 
so severe as it had been under Trajan. 

During' the reign of Adrian, the Jews once more at- 
tempted to free themselves from the Roman yoke. A re- 
bellious chief arose among them, of the name of Barcho- 
chebas, who assumed the title " king of the Jews,'* and 
prevailed upon these deluded people, thinned as they 
were by slaughter, and dispersed throughout the different 
provinces, to rally round his standard, and contend with 
the Romans for empire. While the rebellion was in 
progress, the Christians, refusing to join the standard of 
this fictitious Messiah, suffered the most atrocious indig- 
Bities, and were massacred without mercy, until the fall 
of dieir leader, and the destruction of his adherents put 
an end to the sedition. The issue of the rebellion was 
tlK entile exclusion of die Jews from tiie territory of 
Judea. 

After a reign of twenty-one years, Adrian was succeed- 
ed, in the year 138, by Titus Antoninus Pius, a* senator 
about fifty years of age, whom he declared his successor, 
only on the condition that he himself should immediately 
adopt Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, a youth of about se- 
ts, ti. 4, e. 9* and JnitiB Martyr** fiist Apology, mijbtim. 
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venteen; and by these two Antonines the Roman world 
was governed forty years. Their united reigns, says 
Gibbon, are possibly the only period of history, in which 
the happiness of a great people was the sole object of 
government.* 

The elder Antoninus appears to have been a most 
amiable prince. He diffused order and tranquillity 
throughout the empire; and, in his own personal cha- 
racter and intentions, was guiltless of Christian blood. 
The disciples of Jesus w^re nevertheless, cruelly treated 
in some of the provinces of Asia, and it occasioned Justin 
Martyr to write his first apology, which was presented to 
the emperor. The crimes they were accused of by their 
enemies were impiety and atheism, which are refuted by 
Justin in his apology. In several of the former edicts, 
the word crime had not been sufficiently determined in its 
signification. Hence the pagan priests, and even the 
Roman magistrates, frequently applied this term to the 
profession of Christianity itself. But Antoninus issued 
an edict, in which he decided the point on the side of 
humanity and justice. He addressed a letter to tlie pro- 
vince of Asia, in favour of the persecuted Christians, 
which is of too much importance to be here omitted. 

The Emperor to the Common Council of Asia, 
'' I am clearly of opinion, that the gods will take 
care to discover such persons (as those to whom you re^ 
fer). For it much more concerns them to punish those 
who refuse to worship them, than you, if they be able. 
But you harrass and vex the Christians, and accuse them 
of atheism and other crimes, which you can by no means 
prove. To them it appears an advantage tq die for their 
religion, and they gain their point, while they throw away 
Iheir lives, rather than comply with your injunctions. 

* Decline and FaU. toL i. ch. 3. 
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As to the earthquakes, which have happened in times 
past or more recently, it is not proper to remind you of 
your own despondency, when they happen ; and to desire 
you to compare your spirit with theirs, and observe how 
serenely they confide in God i In such seasons you seem 
to be ignorant of the gods, and to neglect their worship. 
You live in the practical ignorance of the supreme God 
himself, and you harrass and persecute to death, those 
who do worship him. Concerning these same men, some 
others of the provincial governors wrote to our divine 
father Adrian, to whom he returned for answer, ** That 
they should not be molested, unless they appeared to at- 
tempt something against the Roman government." Many 
also have made application to me concerning these men, 
to whom I have returned an answer agreeable to the 
maxims of my father. But if any person will still persist 
in accusing the Christians merely as suchy let the accused 
be acquitted, though he appear to be a Christian, and 
let the accuser be punished." 

Set up at Ephesus in the Common Assembly of Asia. 

Letters of similar import were also written to the La- 
risseans, the Thessalonians, the Athenians, and all the 
Greeks, as we are informed by Eusebius ; and the humane 
emperor took care that his edicts were carried into effect. 
He reigned three and twenty years, and it seems reason- 
able to conclude that during the greater part of this tune. 
Christians were permitted to worship God in peace. This 
must have been a halcyon season to the poor afflicted 
disciples of Jesus, when they were permitted to sit under 
their own vine and fig-tree, without fear or molestation ; 
but it terminated with the life of the elder Antoninus, 
. about the year 162, at which time the government of the 
ftmpire devolved wholly upon his late colleague^ Marcdl^ 
Aurelius Antoninus. 
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This prince, at the age of twelve years, embraced ibe 
rigid system of the stoical philosophy, which he also la- 
boured to inculcate upon the minds of his subjects. He 
eyen condescended to read lectures of philosophy to the 
Roman people, in a manner, says Gibbon, who neverthe- 
less eulogises his character, more public than was con- 
sistent with the modesty of a sage or the dignity of an 
emperor. Under his reign commenced, what is generally 
accounted the fourth persecution of the Christians. It is 
not improbable that he had beheld, with an anxious eye, 
the lenity which had been shewn them by his predeces- 
sors, and that the occasional interruptions that had been 
given them, were, at least, with his connivance. Certain 
it is that, no sooner had he attained to the foil exercise of 
power, than he completely discarded the tolerant principles 
of Antoninus Pius, and threw open once more the flood- 
gates of persecution. 

The churches of Asia appear to have suffered dreadfully 
at this period. Polycarp was pastor of the church in 
Smyrna, an office which he had held for more than dghty 
years, and which he had filled up with honour to himself^ 
to the edification of his Christian brethren, and the glory 
of bis divine Master. It only remained for him now to 
seal his testunony with his blood. The eminence of hift 
station marked him out as the victim of popular fury. 
The cry of the multitude against Polycarp was, ** This is 
the doctor of Asia, Uie father of the Christians, the sub- 
verter of our gods, who teaches many that they must not 
perform the sacred rites, nor worship our deities. Jway 
with these Jtheists/^ The philosophy of the emperor 
could not teach him that this pretended atheism was a 
real virtue, which deserved to be encouraged and propa* 
gated amongst mankind. Here reason and philosophy 
fialed bim ; md bis blind attachment to the gods of his 
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country caused him to shed much blood, and to become 
the de&troyer of the sakits of the living God ! * 

The friends of Pdycarpi anxious for his safety, pr&» 
▼ailed upon him to withdraw himself from public view, 
and to retire to a neighbouring village, which he did, coo- 
tuiuing with a few of his brethren, day and night, in 
prayer to God^ for the tranquillity of all the churches. 
The most diligent search was, in the mean time, made for 
him without effect. But when his enemies proceeded to 
pat some of his brethren to the torture, with the view of 
compelling then to betmy him, he could no longer be 
prevailed upon to remain concealed. ^* The will of the 
Lord be done/* was his pious ejaculation; on uttering 
which, he made a voluntary surrender of himself to his 
persecutors, saluting them with a cheerful countenance, 
and invited them to refresh themselves at his table, only 
soliciting from them on his own behalf one hour for 
prayer. They granted his request, and his devotions were 
prolonged to double the period, '' with such sweetness 
and savour, that all who heard him ware straek with Md-- 
j^iration, several of the soldiers repenting that they were 
employed against so venerable an old man.'' His prayer 
being ended, they set him on an ass, and carried him to- 
wards the city, being met on the road by Herod the Iren- 
arch (a kind of justice of the peace) and his father Nice- 
tes, who were chief agents in this persecution.^'t Many 
efforts were tried to shake his constancy, and induce him 
to abjure his profession ; at one time he was threatened 
by the proconsul with the fury of wild beasts. ^ Call 

* Tliii a tbe emperor whom Pope hat panegyrised is the toilowiof 

^ Who aobie caai by BoUe mMM obldas. 
Or, fiuUogy noikt hi exik or in chuM ; 
Like fiwtfiliirettKff, let him N%n; orbieed 
like Socrates, that man if ^reat mdeed," 
t Caveat Lift of Polyoaip.p. 5$. 
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for them," said Polycarp, *' it does not become us to turn 
from good to evil." ** Seeing you make so light of wild 
beasts/' rejoined the magistrate, " I will tame you with 
the more terrible punishment of fire. But Polycarp 
bravely replied, " You threaten me with a fire that fe quick- 
ly extinguished, but are ignorant of the eternal fire of 
God^s judgment, reserved for the wicked in the other 
world. But why do you delay ? order what punishment 
you please." Thus finding him impenetrable both to the 
arts of seduction and the dread of punishment, the fire 
was commanded to be lighted, and the body of this ve- 
nerable father burnt to ashes, in the year 166. 

Melito was, at this period, pastor of the neighbouring 
church of Sardis. As the rage of persecution grew more 
violent, he drew up an apology for the Christians, which 
he presented to the emperor (A. D. 170) about the tenth 
year of his reign, a fragment of which is still preserved in 
Eusebius. He complains of it us an almost unheard of 
thing, that pious men were now persecuted, and greatly 
distressed by new decrees throughout Asia; that most 
impudent informers, who were greedy of other people's 
substance, took occasion, from the imperial edicts, to 
plunder others who were entirely innocent. He then 
humbly beseeches the emperor that he would not sufier 
the Christians to be used in so cruel and unrighteous a 
manner ; that he would vouchsafe to examine the things 
charged on the Christians, and stop the persecution, by 
revoking the edict published against them ; and reminds 
him Hiat the Christian religion was so far from being de- 
structive to the Roman empire, as its enemies suggested, 
that the latter was much enlarged since the propagation 
thereof.* 

In the same year that Polycarp was put to death (166)» 
Justin Martyr drew up a second apology, which he ad- 

* Cavc't Life of Melito, and EoMbiiUy b. 4. oh. S& 
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dressed to the emperor Antonmus, and to the senate of 
Rome, He states the case of his Christian brethren^ 
complains of the unrighteousness and cruelty with wliich 
they were every where treated, in being punished merely 
because they were Christians, without being accused of 
any crimes ; answers the usual objections against them, 
and desires no greater favour than that the world might 
be really acquainted with their case. His appeal seems 
to have produced no impression upon those to whom it 
was addressed. Justin and six of his companions were 
seized and carried before Rusticus, the prapfect of the city 
of Rome, where many attempts were made to persuade 
them to obey the gods and comply with the emperor's 
edicts. Their exhortations had no effect. " No man,** 
says Justin, ^' who is in his right mind can desert truth to 
embrace error and impiety." And when threatened, that 
unless they complied they should be tortured without 
mercy, " Dispatch us as soon as you please," said the 
<lisciples, '' for we are Christians, and cannot sacrifice to 
idols." On saying which, the governor pronounced the 
following sentence, that '^ for refusing to sacrifice to the 
gods, and to obey the imperial edicts, they should be first 
scourged and then beheaded according to law," which wag 
immediately carried into effect.* 

The history of the reign of this philosophic emperor 
abounds with similar instances of unrelenting cruelty on 
the part of the magistracy, and of patient suffering for 
Christ's sake on that of his disciples. Justin Martyr, in 
the account be gives of the martyrdom of Ptolem^us as- 
sures us, that the only question asked him w^as, '' Are you 
a Christian ?" And upon his confessing that he was one^ 
he was immediately put to death.f Lucius was also put 
to death for making the same confession, and for asking 
Urbicus the prefect why he condemned Ptolemy, who was 



, * Cave'i Life of Jiutiiu t Second Apolo^, cfa. 42, 

Vol. I. y 
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neither convicted of adultery, rape, murder, theft, rob- 
ber^, nor of any other crime, but merely for owning him- 
self to be a Christian. Hence it is sufficiently manifest 
that it was the mere name of a Christian that was still 
made a capital offence, and that while these inhuman 
proceedings were sanctioned by an emperor who made 
great pretensions to reason and philosophy ; they were 
carried on for the purpose of supporting a system of su- 
perstition and idolatry repugnant to every principle of 
reason and truth. These cruelties were exercised on per- 
sons of the most virtuous characters, for their adherence 
to the worship of the one true God, the first principle of 
all true religion. 

How precious, in those times especially, most have 
been the consolatory sayings of Jesus Christ ; and what 
but an unshaken confidence in his almighty power and 
faithfulness could have supported the heaits of his people 
in such trying circumstances ?* 

Towards the close of the reign of this emperor (A. D. 
177.) the flame of persecution reached a country, which 
has hitherto afforded no materials for ecclesiastical his- 
tory, viz. the kingdom of France, in those days called 
Gallia. By whom or by what means, the light of the 
glorious gospel was first conveyed into that country, wc 
have no certain information ; for the first intelUgence that 
we have of the fact itself, arises from the account of a 
dreadful persecution which came upon the churches of 
Vienne and Lyons, two cities lying contiguous to each 
other in that province. Vienne was an ancient Roman 
colony: Lyons was more modem; and of this latter 
church the presbyters or elders were Pothmus and Ira- 
neus. " Whoever,** says Milner, " casts his eye on the 
map of France, and sees the situation of Lyons, at present 
the largest and most populous city in the kingdom, ex- 
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cept Parisy may observe how favourable the confiueoce 
of the Rhine and the Soane, on which it stands, is for the 
purposes of commerce. The navigation of the Mediter- 
laoean^ in all probability was conducted by the merchants 
of Lyons and Smyrna, and, hence the easy introduction 
of the gospel from the latter place, and from the other 
Asiatic churches is apparent."* 

That it was in some such way as this Christianity was 
first planted there, seems probable also from this circum- 
stance, that not only the names of Potbinus and Ineneus, 
the pastors of the church at Lyons, are Grecian, but that 
also the names of several other distinguished persons in 
these churches prove them to have been of Greek extrac* 
tion. And when we reflect upon the cruel persecutions 
by which the friends of Jesus had been harrassed both in 
Greece and Asia Minor, it seems not unreasonable to ex- 
pect that they should seek an asylum from the storm in 
these cities. The churches, too, though they appear to 
have been but recently planted, were evidently very nu- 
merous, at the time this terrible persecution overtook 
them. When the violence of the storm had in some mea- 
sure subsided, a pretty copious account of it was drawn 
up, as is supposed by Ineneus, in the form of an epistle 
from the churches of Vienne and Lyons to the brethren 
in Asia and Phrygia. We are indebted to Eusebius for 
preserving it from oblivion, in his Ecclesiastical History, 
and I incline to the judgment of Dr. Lardner when he 
pronounces it ^' the finest thing of the kind in all anti- 
quity." f 

• Omrch Hist vol. i. p. t«9. 

t CrtdOUUy ^ tke Gospel Hi$t9ry, part 9. Bat though I bow with 
great deference to the judgment of Dr. Lardner, I muit be allowed to say 
that the ntyle m which this letter is drawn np does not meet my fancy, 1 1 
is much too laboured to correspond with the melancholy nature of the 
subject It is not the simple, natural, unaffected language of a fueling 
heart We oMist, however, lemember that Irssaeus was a Greek, and that 
the Greeks were great admiren of doquenae. 
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Eusebius gives it as a specimen of what was transacted 
in other places ; and that the reader may have some no- 
tion of the savage rage with which this persecution was 
carried on, not only with the connivance, but with the 
knowledge and approbation of this philosophic emperor, 
I shall give a copious abridgement of the account. The 
epistle opens with the following simple address — 

*^ The servants of Christ, sojourning in Vienne and 
Lyons in France, to the brethren in Asia propria and 
Phrygia, who have the same faith and hope of redemption 
with us ; peace and grace, and glory, from God the Fa- 
ther and Christ Jesus our Lord." They then declare 
themselves unable to express the greatness of the afflic- 
tion which the saints in those cities had recently sustain- 
ed, or the intense animosity of the heathen against them. 
Christians were absolutely prohibited from appearing in 
any house, except their own, in baths, in the market, or 
in any public place whatever. '' The first assault came 
from the people at large — shouts, blows, the dragging of 
their bodies, the plundering of their goods, casting of 
stones, with all the indignities that may be expected from 
a fierce and outrageous multitude-^these were magnani- 
mously sustained. Being then led into the forum by the 
tribune and the magistrates, they were examined before 
all the people whether they were Christians ; and on plead- 
ing guilty, were 3hut up in prison until the arrival of the 
governor. Before him they were at length brought, and 
" he treated U3," say they, " with great savageness of 
manners." 

Vettius Epigathus, one of their brethren, a young man 
full of charity both to God and man*— of exemplary con- 
duct — ^a man ever unwearied in acts of beneficence, was 
roused at beholding such a manifest perversion of justice, 
imd boldly demanded to be heard in behalf of the bre-^ 
ibren, pledging himself to prove that there was notbibg 
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atheistic or impious among theih. " He was a person of 
quality" — but however equitable his demand was, it only 
^rved to excite the clamour of the mob, and to irritate 
Ae governor, who merely asked him if he was a Chris- 
tian, which he confessed in the most open manner, and 
for which he was immediately executed. Others imitated 
his confidence and zeal, and suffered with the same ala- 
crity of mind. In process of time ten of their number 
lapsed, " whose case," say they, '* filled us with great 
and unmeasurable sorrow." This appears to have much 
dejected the churclies, and to have spread a general 
alarm, "not that we dreaded the torment,*' say they, 
" with which we were threatened, but because we looked 
forward unto the end, and feared the danger of apostacy,*" 
The vilest calumnies were propagated against them at 
this time — ^they were accused of eating human flesh, and 
of various unnatural crimes ; " of things," say they, " not 
fit eVen to be mentioned or imagined, and such as ought 
not to be believed of mankind." The rabble became in- 
censed against them even to madness — ^und the ties of 
blood, affinity, or friendship, seem to have been wholly 
disregarded. *' Now it was," say they, " that our Lord's 
word was fulfilled — * the time will come when whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doeth God service." The 
martyrs sustained tortures which exceed the powers of 
description. " The whole fury of the multitude, the go- 
Temor, and the soldiers, was spent in a particular manner 
on Sanctus, a deacon of the church of Vienne, and on 
Maturus, a late convert indeed, but a magnanimous 
wrestler in spiritual things ; and on Attains of Pergamus, - 
a man who had been the pillar and support of our churcli ; 
and on Blandina, a female who was most barbarously 
• tortured from morning to night, with the intent of ex- 
torting from her a confession which should criminate her 
brithren j but ** it was an evident refreshmeui, support. 
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And annihilation of all her pains to ssj, '' I am a Chris- 
tian, and no evil is committed among us.'' 

The most barbai'ous indignities were inflicted npoit 
Sanctus the deacon, to extort from him something inju-- 
nous to the gospel, which he sustained in a manner more 
than human ; and such was the finnness with which be 
resisted the most intense sufferings, that to every ques- 
tion which was put to him by his tormentors, he had uni* 
formly one reply, "I am a Christian/' This provoked 
the executioners so much, that they applied red hot 
plates of iron to the tenderest parts of his body, till h« 
was one wound, and scarcely retained the appearance of 
the human form. Having left him a few days in this 
ulcerated condition, they hoped to make him more ex- 
quisitely sensible to fresh tortures. But the renewal of 
these while he was dreadfully swelled, was found to havo 
the effect of reducing him to his former shape, and re- 
storing him to the use of his limbs. Biblias, a female^ 
was one of those who had swerved from her profession at 
the commencement of the persecution. She was now 
pitched upon, as being one that was likely to accuse the 
Christians ; and the more effectually to extort from her 
that confession which they wished her to make, this weak 
and timorous creature was put to the torture. The fact 
which was pressed upon her to acknowledge was, that the 
Christians ate tlieir children. ^' In her torture she re-> 
covered herself," it is said, ** and awoke as out of a sleepi 
and in answer to their interrogations, thus remonstrated, 
" How can we eat infants — we, to whom it is not lawftil 
to eat the blood of beasts.''* She now recovered her for- 

* A late ecdenastical historian (Mr. MOner) has Uie following remark 
apon this passage. ^ Hence it appears that the eating of Mood was not 
practised among the Christians at Lyons ; and that they nnderstood no% 
Ckritium liberty m this point.* fiat with aU dne deference to Mr. Milner, 
I cannot help wishing that he hnd shewn us, ** Who gave Christians the 
fiberty of aating things strangled and blood." Nothing can be more ex- 
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titade, avowed her Christianity^ and '' was added to the 
anny of martyrs/' 

The ten persons who had swerved from their profession 
in the hour of trial, and denied that they were Christians, 
not being credited by the magistrates, were refused the 
benefit of their recantation. They were insulted for their 
cowardice, and led to punishment along with the rest, as 
murderers, though not as Christians, on the evidence 
which had been produced of their eating human flesh. 
Tliey proceeded with countenances full of shame and 
dejection, while those who sujffered for their attachment 
to Christianity, appeared cheerful and courageous, so 
that the difference between them was perceptible to all 
the by-standers. After this, no Christian who was appre- 
hended, renounced his profession, but persevered in it to 
die last. 

piess Oiaii the ffohhUknj Acts xv. S8, S9. Can tiiose who plead their 
«< Christian libtfty * in r^^rd to this matter^ point ns to any part of the 
word of God, in which this prohibition is sobseqnently annnUed ? If not, 
may I be allowed to ask, ^ By what antfaority, except his own, can any of 
the laws of God be repealed ?" Mr. M. held that << the church has power to 
decree rites and C2remonies, and to settle controversies in matters of 
M^f and doubtless tiiat chnrch which has power to make new hiws in 
Christfs kingdom, cannot want authority to abolish old onrs ; but where 
they obtained tUs power and authority, I have yet to learn. 

The foDowing remark of a sensible writer discovers that he is far from 
agreeing with Mr. Milner in thinking that hUod eating is any part of Chris- 
Han Hberty. ^ TUs (i e. eatusg Uie blood of anunals) bemg forbidden to 
Noah, appears also to have been forbidden to all mankind; nor oof^t this 
prohibitioa to be treated as belongmg to the ceremonies of the Jewish dis- 
pensation. It was not only enjomed before that dispensation existed, bat 
was enforced upon the Gentile Christians by the decrees of the apostles, 
Acti XV. to. To alledge, as some do, our Lord's words, that '' it is not 
that which goeth into a man which defileth him," would equally justify the 
practice of cannibals in eating human flesh.— Blood is the l^e, and God 
seems to claim it as sacred to himself. Hence, in all the sacrifices, the 
blood was poured out before the Lord, and in the sacrifice of Christ, he 
«hed his blood, or poured oat his soul unto death.* FuiUr*s Disc, mi 

Genesis, ix. 3, 4. 
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The populace becoming clamorous to have the Chri»- 
tians thrown to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre, that 
favourite spectacle was at length provided for them on 
this occasion^ and Maturas, Sanctus, Blandina, and Atta^. 
lusy were brought out for this purpose. But previous to 
the wild beasts being produced, Maturus and Sanctas 
were put to the torture in the amphitheatre, as if it had, 
not been applied to them before ; and every thing that aa« 
enraged multitude called for having been tried upon them^ 
they were at last roasted in an iron chair, till they sent, 
forth the offensive effluvia of burnt flesh. Upon Sanctus^ 
however, the only effect produced was a declaration of 
his former con fesaion that he was a Christian; and at 
length death terminated his sufferings. 

Blandina was then produced, and on being fastened to 
a stake, a wild beast was let loose upon her; but this sh6, 
bore with the greatest composure ; and, by her prayers^^ 
encouraged others to bear with fortitude whatever might 
bcfal them : but, as the wild beast did not meddle with 
her, she was remanded back to prison. 

At length Attalus was loudly called for; and he waa 
accordingly led round the amphitheatre, with a board held 
before him, on which was inscribed. This is Attaxus 
THE Christian. It appearing, however, that be was. a 
Roman citizen, the president remanded him to pri- 
son, until the emperor's pleasure should be known con« 
ceming him, and otliers who were in the same predica- 
ment. ' In this respite they so encouraged many who had 
hitherto declined this glorious combat, as it was justly 
called, that great numbers voluntarily declared themselves 
Christians. 

The emperor's answer was, that they who confessed, 
themselves to be Christians should be put to death ; but 
that those who denied it should be set at liberty. Upoa 
•this, a public assembly was convened^ attended by a vast 
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eoncourse of people, before ' whom the confessors were 
produced, when such of them as were found to be Roman 
eitizeas were beheaiied, and the rest thrown to the wild 
beasts. But to the astonishment of all present, many 
who had previously renounced their Christianity, and 
were now produced only to be set at liberty, revoked 
their recantation, and declaring themselves Christians, 
•affered with the rest. These had been greatly encou- 
mged so to do, by Alexander, a Phrygian, who had 
9hewn himself particularly solicitous for the perseverance 
af his brethren. 

The multitude became greatly enraged at this ; and 
Alexander being called before the tribunal, and confess- 
ing himself a Christian, he was sentenced to be thrown 
to the wild beasts ; and on the following day he was pro- 
dticed in the amphitheatre for that purpose, together with 
Attains, whom the people had insisted upon being brought 
out once more. Previous to their exposure to the wild 
beasts they were subjected to a variety of tortures, and at 
last run through with a sword. During all this Alexan- 
der said nothing, but evinced the greatest firmness of 
mind. And, when Attains was placed in the iron chair, 
he only said, in allusion to the vulgar charge against the 
Christians of those days, of murdering and eating infants, 
** This, which is your own practice, is to devour men ; 
we neither eat men, nor practice any other wickedness/* 

On the last day of the show, Blandina was again pro- 
duced, together with a young man of the name of Pon- 
ticus, about fifteen years of age, who had been brought 
out daily to be a spectator of the sufferings of others. 
This youth, being required to acknowledge the heathen 
deities, and refusing to do so, the multitude had no com- 
passion for either of them, but subjected them to the 
whole circle of tortures, till Ponticus expired in them ; 
and Blandina, having been scourged, and placed in the 

V0L.J[. Z 
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hot iron chairi was pat into a net, and exposed to a bull ; 
and after being tossed for some time by the furious ani- 
mal^ she was at length dispatched with a sword. The 
spectators acknowledged that they had never known any 
female bear torture with su<ih fortitude. 

When this scene was over, the multitude continued to 
show their rage by abusing the dead bodies of the Chris- 
tians. Those who had been suffocated in prison weref 
thrown to the dogs, and watched day and night, lest their 
friends should bury them. The same was done with the 
bodies that were left unconsumed by fire ; that had been 
mangled or burned, with the heads only of some, and the 
trunks of others. Even in this horrid state the heathens 
msulted them, by asking where was their God, and what 
their religion had done for them. The mangled carcasses 
having been exposed in this manner for six days, were 
then burned ; and being reduced to ashes, the latter was 
cast into the river, to disappoint them, as was fondly ima- 
gined, of their hopes of a resurrection. From what was 
done in this place, says Eusebius, we may form an esti- 
mate of what was transacted in others."* 

The prisons were now glutted with the multitude of 
the Christians — they were thrust into the darkest and 
most loathsome cells, and numbers were sujffbcated ; even 
" young men who had been lately seized, and whose bo- 
dies had been unexercised with sufferings, unequal to the 
severity of the confinement, expired.*' Pothinus, one of 
the elders of the church at Lyons, upwards of ninety 
years of age, though very infirm and asthmatic, was 
dragged before the tribunal ; " his body," says the narra- 
tive, " worn out indeed with age and disease, yet he re- 
tained a soul through which Christ might triumph." 
After being grossly ill-treated by the soldiers apd the 
.rabble, who unmercifully dragged him about, insulting 

• EoBeb,HUt. b.v.cli»l» 
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bim in the viledt mantier, without the least respect to his 
Age, pelting him with whatever came first to hand, and 
every one looking upon himself as deficient in zeal if he 
did not insult him in some way or other ; he was thrown 
into prison, and after languishing two days, expired. 

These few instances, which indeed are but little in com-, 
parison of the horrid barbarities detailed in this letter, 
may however give the reader some idea of this dreadful 
persecution, which, lamentable to tell, received the ex- 
press sanction of the philosophic emperor, Marcus Au- 
lelius. .. " He sent orders," says the letter, " that the con- 
fessors of Christ should be put to death ; and that the 
apostates from their divine master should be dismissed." 
Such proceedings, as Mosheim properly remarks, will be 
an indelible stain upon the memory of the prince by 
whose order they were carried on. His death, however, 
which took place in the year 180, put a period to this fiery 
trial, which, with scarcely any intermission, had raged in 
•ne quarter or other during a period of eighteen years. 



SECTION HI. 

Sketch of the state of Christianity from the death of 
Marcus Aurelius to the time of Constantine. 

A. D. 180—306. 

AuBELius was succeeded in the government of the 
empire by his son Commodus, during whose reign of 
nearly thirteen years, the Christians enjoyed a large por- 
tion of external peace, and their numbers were every where 
multiplied to a vast extent. The character of this young 
prince formed a contrast to that of his father : he was not 
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only an epicure, but, as Gibbon allows, '' he attained the 
summit of vice and infamy." Historians attribute the 
toleration which he granted the Chriilians, to the influ- 
ence which Marcia, his favourite concubine, had obtained 
over his mind. She is said to have had a predilection for 
their religion, and to have employed her interest with 
Commodus in their behalf. There is nothing incredible 
in this, unless, indeed, the character of that lady should be 
thought incompatible with it. The Lord, in whose hand 
are the hearts of all men, and who turns them as die rivers 
of water, frequently sends his people relief in the most 
unexpected manner, and by means from which they would 
least apprehend it — thus impressing upon their minds 
a conviction of his own dominion and sovereignty, and 
their entire dependence upon him. 

In the year 192, Commodus was put to death, in conse- 
quence of a conspiracy raised against him by his own 
domestics ; when the choice of a successor fell on Per- 
tinax, praefect of the city, an ancient senator of oonsalar 
rank, whose conspicuous merit had broke throufjii the ob- 
scurity of his birth, and raised him to the first honours of 
the state. The reign of this amiable prince, h^ever, 
proved of short duration; for on the 28th Maroh, of the 
same year, only eighty-six days after the deatl^iF Com- 
modus, a general conspiracy broke out in the Roman 
camp, which the officers wanted either the power or in-* 
clinaCion to suppress, and the emperor fell a victim to the 
rebellious fury of the Pretorian guards* 

On the death of Pertinax the sovereign power devolved 
Upon Severus, who, during the persecution of die churches 
of Lyons and Vienne, had sustained the rank of governor 
of that province. In the first years of his reign, he per- 
mitted the Christians to enjoy a continuance of that to- 
leration which had been extended to them by Commodus 
and Pf rtinax^ But the scene changed towards the latter 
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end of this century, and about the tenth year of his reign, 
which falls in with the year 202| his native ferocity of 
temper broke out afresh, and kindled a very severe per- 
secution against the Christians. He was then recently 
returned from the east, victprious ; and the pride of pros- 
perity induced him to forbid the propagation of the gos-- 
pel. He passed a law by which every subject of the 
-empire was prohibited to change the religion of his an- 
cestors for that of the Christian or Jewish. Christians, 
however, still thought it right to obey God rather than 
man. •. Severus persisted, and exercised the usual cruel- 
lies. At this time Asia, Egypt, and the other provinces 
were deluged with the blood of the martyrs, as appears 
from the testimonies of Tertullian, Clemens of Alexandria, 
and other writers. It was this series of calamities, du- 
ring which Leonides, the father of Origen, and IrensBus, 
pastor of the church at Lyons, suffered martyrdom, that 
induced Tertullian to write his Apology, tmA several 
other books in defence of the Christians. 

ThM||Vtion of Tertullian naturally directs our atten- 
tion tcftii progress of Christianity, in a region which we 
have hitheitp had w occasion to notice, viz. the Roman 
province of Africa*itf4his whole country, once the scene 
of Carthaginian greatness, abounded with Christians in 
the second century, though of the manner in which the 
gospel W8S introduced, and of the proceedings of its first 
preachers there, we have no account. A numerous church 
existed at Carthage in the latter end of the second and 
beginning of the third century, of which Tertullian was. 
one of the pastors. He may be said to have flourished 
from the year 194 to £20, though, if we may rely on the * 
correctness of some of our historians, ** he exhibited a 
striking instance, how much wisdom and weakness, learn- 
ing and ignorance^ faith and folly, truth and error, good- 
ness and delusion, may be mixed up in the composition 
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of the same person/'* His works, which were written in. 
Latin, have been handed down to us ; and it certainly is 
matter of regret, that, in general, the subjects on which 
he wrote, are not more important. Nor can it be denied, 
that there was much of the ascetic in his composition. 
He seems to have been deeply impressed with s^prehen- - 
sions that a spirit of lukewarmness and indifference was 
coming upon the churches, and with the fear of their 
being infected by the customs of the pagans around them ; 
which he laboured to counteract by enforcing a disci- 
pline rigorous in the extreme* It is however due to him 
to say, that he defended, with great clearness and ability, 
the doctrine of the revealed distinction in the Uodhead, 
against Praxeas, who had propagated, sentiments subver- 
sive of the Christian faith. In that work he treats of the 
Trinity in unity — Father, Son, and Holy Spirit — ^yet one 
God; — of the Lord Jesus Christ as both God and man; 
as at once the Son of man and the Son of God ; — and of 
the Holy Spirit as the Comforter and Sanctifier of be- 
lievers ; and this he describes as the rule of fti^ which 
had obtained from the beginning of the gospel. 

But his Apology for the Christians is an invaluable 
treatise ; it exhibits a most pleasing view of the spirit and 
behaviour of the disciples of Jesus at that time, and of 
their adherence to the faith, order, 'and discipline of the 
churches planted by the apostles. The reader will not be 
displeased at my introducing in this place, the following 
striking sentences ; it is however proper to premise that 
I give them rather as an abridgement, than as an exact 
transcript of my author, though his ideas are carefully* 
preserved. 

'' We pray for the safety of Ae emperors to the eternal 
God, the true, the living God, whom emperors themselves 
woold desire to be propitious to them, above all oth&» 

* Hawies's Church Hiatoiy, voL i. p, 192. 
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who are called gods. We^ looking up to heaven, with 
oatstretched hands, because they are harmless, with 
naked heads, because we are not ashamed, without a 
prompter, because we pray from the heart ; constantly 
pray for all emperors and kings, that they may have a^ 
long life, a secure empire, a safe palace, strong armies, a 
faithful senate, a well-moralized people, a quiet state of 
the world ; whatever Ciesar would wish for himself in his 
public or private capacity. I cannot solicit these things 
from any other than from Him from whom I know I shall 
obtain them, if I ask agreeably to his will ; because he 
alone can do these things : and I expect them from him, 
being his servant, who worship him alone, and am ready 
to lose my life in his service. Thus then let the claws of 
wild beasts pierce us, or their feet trample on us, while 
our hands are stretched out to God : let crosses suspend 
ifBf let fires consume us, let swords pierce our breasts — a 
praying Christian is in a (rsme for enduring any thing. 
How is this, ye generous rulers ? Will ye kill the good 
subject who supplicates God for the emperor ? Were we 
disposed to return evil for evil, it were easy for us to 
avenge the injuries which we sustain. But God forbid 
that his people should vindicate themselves by human 
fire ; or be reluctant to endure that by which their sin- 
cerity is evinced. Were we disposed to act the part, I 
will not say of secret assassins, but of open enemies, 
should we want forces and numbers ? It is true we are 
but of yesterday, and yet we have filled all your towns, 
cities, islands, castles, boroughs, councils, camps, courts, 
palaces, senate, forum ;* we leave you only your temples. 

* I eaaDot Imt ttilnk that thb language of Tertnllian is much too strong, 
and that the reader who woald not be miMed, shoold receive it with some 
degiee of ^joaKfication. There can be no doubt that the profession of 
Christianity had spread extensively at the commencemeot of the third 
^e nf t y ; b«t paganism was stiU the religion of the empire, and if any 
reliance can be placed upon Gibbon's calcolation as it respects this mat- 
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For what war should we not be ready and well prepared, 
even though unequal in numbers ; we, who die with so 
much pleasure, were it not that our religion requires us 
rather to suffer death than to inflict it f If we were to 
make a general secession from your dominions, you would 
be astonished at your solitude. We are dead to all ideas 
of worldly honour and dignity ; nothing is more foreign 
to us than political concerns; the whole world is our 
republic. 

** We are a body united in one bond of religion, dis-. 
cipline, and hope. We meet in our assemblies for prayer. 
We are compelled to have recourse to the divine oracles 
for caution and recollection on all occasions. We nou*. 
rish our faith by the word of God, we erect our hope, we 
fix our confidence, we strengthen our discipline, by re- 
peatedly inculcatihg precepts, exhortations, corrections,, 
and by excommunication when it is needful. This last, 
as being in the sight of God, is of great weight; and i» 
a serious warning of the future judgment, if any one be- 
have in so scandalous a manner as to be debarred from 
holy communion. Those who preside among us, are 
elderly persons, not distinguished for opulence, but wor* 
thiness of character. Every one pays something into the 
public chest once a month, or when he pleases, and ac- 
cording to his ability and inclination, for there is no conv- 
pulsion. These gifts are, as it were, the deposits of piety. 
Hence we relieve and bury the needy, support orphans 
and decrepit persons ; those who have suffered shipwreck; 
and those who, fur the word of God, are condemned to 
the mines or imprisonment. This very charity of ours 
has caused us to be noticed by some : See, say they, Aoaf 
these Christians love one another J' 

ter, *< not moie than a twentieth part of the snlyeetf of the Kaman en* 
pire bail enlkted themadvca under the banners of tiia eras Wore th# 
coATenioa ef Conttantiae." 
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* ** But we Christians look upon ourselves, as one body, 
informed as it were by one soul ; and, being thus incorpo- 
rated by love, we can never dispute what we are to be- 
stow upon our own members. And is it any great won- 
der, that such charitable brethren as enjoy all things in 
common, should have such frequent love-feasts? For 
this it is you traduce us, and reflect upon our little frugal 
suppers, not only as infamously wicked, but as scanda- 
lously excessive. The nature of this supper you may 
understand by its name, for it is the Greek word for love. 
We Christians think we can never be too expensive, be- 
cause we consider all to be gain that is laid out in doing 
good. When therefore we are at the charge of an enter- 
tainment, it is to refresh the bowels of the needy. We 
feed the hungry, because we know God takes a peculiar 
delight in seeing us do it. If tlierefore we feast only 
Mcith such brave and excellent designs, I leave you from 
thence to guess at the rest of our discipline in matters of 
pure religion. Nothing earthly, nothing unclean, has 
eirer admittance here. Our souls ascend in prayer tp 
God, before we sit down to- meat. We eat only what 
9nffices nature, and drink no more than is strictly becom- 
ing chaste and regular persons. We sup as servants that 
know we must wake in the night to the service of our 
Master, and discourse as those who remember that they 
arc in the hearing of God. When supper is ended, every 
one is invited forth to sing praises to God ; and bj' this 
youi may judge of the measure of drinking at a Christian 
feast. As we begin, so we conclude all with prayer, and 
depart with the same tenor of temperance and modesty 
we came ; as men who have not so properly been drink- 
ing^ as imbibing religion.'' * 

There is something noble in the foUowiiig appeal, with 
which Tei-tullian closes his apology. 

* Reeves's Apologies, voL i. p. 302—339. 
Vol. !• A a 
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"And now, O worshipful judges, proceed with youf 
shew of justice, and believe me, ye will be still more and 
more just in the opinion of the. people, the ofteneryou 
make them a sacrifice of Christians. Crucify, torture, 
condemn, grind us all to powder if you can ; your injus- 
tice is an illustrious proof of our innocence, and for the 
proof of this, it is that God permiu us to suffer; and by 
your late condemnation of a Christian woman to the lust 
of a pander, rather than the rage of a lion, you notorious- 
ly confess that such a pollution is more abhorred by a 
Christian, than all the torments and deaths you can heap 
upon her. But do your worst, and rack your inventions 
for tortures for Christians. Tis all to no purpose ; you 
<lo but attract the notice of the world, and make it fall 
the more in love with our reUgion. The more you mow 
us down, the thicker we spring up — ^the Christian blood 
you spill, is like the seed you sow ; it springs from th^ 
earth agwi and fructifies the more. That whu:h you re- 
proach in us as stubbornness, has been the most instruc* 
tive mistress in proselyting the world — ^for who has not^ 
been struck with the sight of what you call stubbornness^ 
and from thence prompted to look into the reality and 
grounds of it; and who ever looked well into our religion 
that did not embrace it ? and whoever embraced it [on 
proper grounds] that was not ready to die for it? For 
this reason it is that we thank you for condemning us^^ 
because there is such a happy variance and disagreement 
between the divine and human judgment, that when you 
condemn us upon earth, God absolves us in heaven/' 

MiNUcius Felix was cotemporary with TertulUan, 
and rather before than after him. He had been a Roman 
orator, but, being converted to the Christian faith, he 
wrote an eloquent and learned defence of that religion, 
which Dr. Lardner thinks was published about the year 
210. This woik is in the form of a dialogue, between 
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Cccilias, aheathen, and Octavius, a Christian — Minucius 
sitting as umpire between them. The style of Minucius 
possesses all the channs of Ciceronian eloquence ; nor 
would it be an easy task for any translator of him to do 
justice to his original. Cscilius, the heathen, in a long 
and declamatory harangue, brings forward all the com« 
mon-place calumnies of his predecessors, an'd accuses the 
Christians as a desperate and unlawful faction, who pour- 
ed contempt upon their deities, derided their worship, 
scoffed at their priests, and despised their temples as no 
better than chamel houses and heaps of dead bones.. 
Octavius, having patiently listened to this severe philip- 
pic, addresses himself to Minucius, and tells him, that he 
shall endeavour to the best of his ability, by stating the 
truth, to exonerate his religion from the foul aspersions 
east upon it by his opponent. He does not deny the fact, 
that the Christians poured contempt upon the gods of the 
heathen. On tlie contrary, he freely admits it, and pro- 
ceeds to evince the vanity of the worship of their images. 
^ The mice,** says he, *' the swallows, and the bats, gnaw, 
msult, and sit upon your gods ; and, unless you drive them 
away, they build their nests in their mouths ; the spiders 
weave their webs over their faces. You first make them» 
then clean, wipe, and protect them, that you may fear 
and worship them. Should we view all your rites, there 
are many things which justly deserve to be laughed at'r* 
others that call for pity and compassion.'* 

He then proceeds to discuss the subject with his oppo- 
nent in regular order. He shews that man differs from 
the other creatures on this lower world, chiefly in this, 
that while the beasts of the field are created prone to the 
earth, bent downward by nature, and formed to look up 
further than the good of their bellies — man was created, 
erect and upright^ formed- £^ the contemplation of the 
Jieavens, susceptible of reason and conscience— calculated 
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to lead him to the knowledge and imitaiioii of God.. 
Hence he infefs the absurdity of atheism and the necessi- 
ty of a great first cause, as one of the clearest dictates of 
reason and conscience. " When you lift up your eyes to 
heaven," says he, " and survey the works of creation 
around you, what is so clear and undeniable, as that there 
is a God, supremely excellent in understanding, who in- 
spires, moves, supports, and governs all nature. Consi* 
der the vast expanse of heaven, and the rapidity of its 
motion, either when studded with stars by night, or en- 
lightened with the sun by day ; contemplate the almighty 
hand which poises them in their orbs, and balances them 
in their movement. Behold how the sun regulates the 
year by its annual circujt, and how the moon measures 
round a month by its increase, its decay, and its total 
disappearance. Why need I mention the constant vicis- 
sitttdes of light and darkness, for the alternate reparation 
of rest and labour i Does not the standing, variety of 
seasons, proceeding in goodly order, bear witness to its 
divine author i The spring with her flowers, the summer, 
with her harvests, tlie ripening autumn. with her grateful 
fruits, and the moist and unctuous winter, are all equally 
necessary. What an argument for providf^nceis this^ 
which interposes and moderates the extremes of winter 
and summer with the allays of spring and autumn — ^thus 
enabling us to pass the year about with security and com- 
fort, between the extremes of patching heat and of cold ? 
Observe the sea, and you will find it bounded with a 
shore, a law which it cannot transgress. Look into the 
vegetable world, and see how all the trees draw their life 
from the bowels of the earth. View t|ie ocean, in con- 
stant ebb and flow; and the fountains, running in full 
veins; with the rivers, perpetually gliding in their wont- 
ed channels. Why should I take time in shewing how 
providentially this spot of earth is cantoned into hills, and 
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dales, and plains ? What need I speak of the varions artil' 
leiy for the defence of every animal— some armed with 
horns and hedged about with teeth, or fortified with hoofs 
and claws, or speared with stings, while others are swift of 
foot or of wingt But, above all, the beautiful structure of 
man most plainly speaks a God. Man, of stature straight, 
and countenance erect, with eyes placed above, like cen-. 
tinels, watching over the other senses within the tower." ' 

This may furnish a specimen of the elegant stile, and 
powerful reasoning of this early Christian writer, in behalf 
of the existence of a great first cause and of a providence 
*— in the clearness and force of which it may be fairly 
doubted if he has ever been surpassed by any who have 
come after him. 

Adverting to the accusation, that the Christians were, 
in general, a poor and despicable race of men, their apolo- 
gist replies, ** That the most of us are poor, is not our 
dishonour, but our glory. The mind, as it is dissipated 
by luxury, so it is strengthened by frugality. But how 
can a man be poor, who wants nothing, who covets not 
what is another's, who is rich towards God f That man 
is rather poor, who, when he has much, desires more. 
No man can be so poor as when he was born. The birds 
live without any patrimony ; the beasts find pasture ever}' 
day, and we feed upon them. Indeed they are created 
for our use, which, while we do not covet, we enjoy. 
That man goes happier to heaven, who is not burdened 
with an unnecessary load of riches. Did we think estates 
to be useful to us, we would beg them of God, who^ being 
Lord of, all, would afford us what is necessary. But we 
choose rather to contemn riches than to possess them, 
preferring innocency and patience to them, and desiring 
rather to be good than prodigal. Our courage is increased 
by infirmities, and affliction is often the school of virtue/' 

Athenagoras lived in the reigns of Adrian and the 
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Antonines» He was, in his younger days, a heathen phi- 
losopher, and designing to write agaiiist the Christians, 
sat down to read their scriptures, with die -view of making 
his work more complete. A diligent inquiry into the di* 
▼ine oracles, however, brought him over to that faith 
which he wished to destroy. lie drew up aa Apology for 
the Christians, addressed to Marcus Aurdius, in which 
he complains, that while the other subjects of the Roman 
government were freely permitted to worship the deities 
according to their own voluntary choice, the Christians 
alone, whose worship was pure, simple, and worthy of the 
Deity, were not only denied this privilege, hut were most 
unjustly maligned, slandered, and persecuted. He vindi- 
fSates them from the charge of atheism, of which they 
were accused by their heathen adversaries ; refutes the 
ealumny of their eating human flesh, and the impure and 
unnatural connections with which they were charged, by 
shewing the sanctity of their doctrines, and the ptirityand 
innocence of their lives. '* IVhy should you be offended 
at our very name,'' says he, ** the bare name does not de* 
serve your hatred ; it is wickedness alone that deserves 
punishment. If we are convicted of any crime less or 
more, let us be punished, but not merely for the name of 
a Christian ; for no Christian can be a bad man, unless he 
acts contrary to his profession. We are accu«^ " that 
we do not worship the same gods as your cities, and otkt 
them sacrifices." But consider, O emperor, that the Ma* 
ker and Governor of this world stands in no need of blood 
and sweet smelling incense ; he delights in himself, no- 
thing is wanting in him. The sacrifice he demands is a 
rational and acceptable service." 

Again, " There is an infamous report/' says he, ^ that 
we are guilty of three great crimes, viz. impiety against 
the gods, feeding on murdered infants, and' of incestuous 
copulations. If these be true, spare neither age nor sex; 
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punish vAf wkh our wives and children ; extirpate us out 
of the worlds if any among n% live as beasts (though even 
the beasts of the field do not these abominable things.) 
But if any man be baser than a beast, to commit such 
wickedness, let him be punished for it. If these, however, 
be false and scandalous calumnies i^ainstus, notice them 
as sudi. Inquire into our lives, into our opinions, into 
our obedience to authority, our concern for your person 
and government; allow us only that common justice and 
equity yon giant your enemies, and we ask no more, l>eing 
assured of the victory, and are willing to lay down our 
lives for the truth/** 

Lastly, in vindication of their manner of life, Atliena* 
^oras says, '' Among us die meanest day-labourers, and 
old women, though not able to dispute about their pro^ 
fession, yet can demonstrate its usefulness in their lives 
and good works. They do not, indeed, critically weigh 
their words, and recite elegant orations, but diey manifest 
honest and virtuous actions, while, being buffeted they 
strike not again, nor sue those at law who spoil and pluor 
der them ; they give liberally to those that ask, and love 
their neighbour as themselves. Thus we do, because w^ 
are assured that there is a God who superintends human 
affetirs, who made both us and the whole world, and to 
whom we must at last give an account of all the actions 

of our lives."t 

* Atel^Wia^L^tiopro diristiaiiif, e.4. 

t ItlMbeeB«adesfMtiMl^wiaB,liaw&rUMpnlisfctetlieap<^ 
gies wliich weie,fWMB tec to tone, drawn up by tlie Ciiriitiaos sndjuldref- 
ted to the emperors, ever re94died the handu of those monarchs. But with 
afl their ponjp and mii{htiiie», there is good reason to tlunlc that the Roman 
— p ^W PPt i waieBMie aooesdUe than many of the petty sovereigns of Enrope 
aieiathe ptesant day. Aat«ta»,|brfBzample^ saffemlaUsorto of persons 
to approach hhn ; and when a poor man once offiered him a petition in a 
thnorous manner, with a hand half extended and half drawn baclL, the em- 
perar Jested with him, and told hun ho looked as if he w^ giving an balf- 
r to aa«le|ihaal.— JeHuiV Rcmarifcs. 
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These are, unquestionably, triumphant appeals, and res* 
.fleet the highest honour on the Christians of those days. 
But, howeycr eloquent and forcible, they appear to hav* 
. been little regarded by the rulers and magistrates. We 
have taken a review of the state of things throughout the 
second century; and painful as the recital is, we shall find 
that matters were little, if at all improved, during some 
parts of the third, on which we are now entering. ** That 
the Christians suffered in this century,^' says Mosheim, 
** calamities and injuries of the most dreadful kind, is a 
matter that admits of no debate ; nor was there, indeed, 
any period of it in which they were not ejcposed to perpe- 
tual dangers. The law which Severus bad enacted, forbid- 
ding his subjects to change their religion, was, in its effects, 
most prejudicial to the Christians ; for though it did not 
formally condemn them, and seemed only adapted to put a 
stop to the further progress of the gospel, yeti t induced ra- 
pacious and unjust magistrates to persecute, even unto 
death, the poorer sort amtog the Christians, that thus the 
richer might be led, through fear of similar treatment, to 
purchase .their safety at an expensive rate. 

It seems to have been during the reign of Severus, that 
the martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas, with that of 
their companions, took place, at Carthage, in Africa, the 
residence of TertuUian, about the year 9M* The aGCodnt 
is too interesting to be omitted ; and it will serve, in addi- 
tion to the history already given of the muuttctkms at 
Lyons and Vienne, to give a dear idea of the manner in 
which these ancient persecutions were wont to be con- 
ducted. Augustine fefers to the case of Perpetua, in his 
works, vol. vii.p, 304; and Fleoiy.has also given: a co- 
pious account of the subject, vol. i. b. vr. - 

On this occasion, three young men, whose names were 
Satuminus, Secundulus, and Revocatus, were apprehend- 
ed on a charge of being Cbristiaas, (probably ooca^iQiied 
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hy its being runioiured that they were all of them abmit to 
he baptiEed aad addedtothe churobXand along with tbeoi^ 
two. females of the naiaes of FeUcitaa and Perpetua ; the 
latter a ^ow of the age of two and twenty, of a good 
lamily^ and well edncated, having a. father andmotbeE 
living, two brothers) and Bn infant at the breast. The 
father of Perpetaa, who alone of all' the family continued 
a heathen, no sooner heard that his daughter was inform* 
ed againtt, than he had recourse to every method of per- 
suasion and even of compulsion, to induce her to desist 
from her purpose of suffering martyrdom ; so that, she 
rejoiced n^en he left her ; and in this interval she and the 
rest were baptieed* Some days after this^' they were all 
throwm into prison, where the treatment she met with^ 
very much affiscted her at first, as the darkness of the 
plaee, the heat occasioned by the number of prisoners, 
llie rudeness of the soldiers, and especially her anxiety 
about her child. Two of the deacons of the church, 
however, Tertius and Pompi^us, who ministered to 
dieir wants, procured by means of money, the removal 
of them all into a more airy part of the prison, where 
Perpetua had the opportunity of suckling her child, which 
was ready to die for want of it* In this situation, she 
comforted her mother, and encouraged her brother \ en^ 
tnistaag to him the care of her infant son ; and was, ac« 
corduig to her own expression, as happy, as if she bad 
bee» in a palace. At • this time she had a remarkable 
dream, from which she inferred that she should certainly 
tfaifer ; but by which she was nevertheless greatly encou* 
raged in her resolution. 

A few days after diis, a report was prevalent, thi^ these 

Christian prisoners woidd so<m be called before the go-^ 

vemor; on which her father, overwhelmed with grief, 

caaseto her, entieatiag her, to have .compassion on his 

• grey hairs and on her mother, brodters, and child, which 

Vol. I. B b 
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be ticid could not sunriiBe her. This he cUdy kkaifig farr 
bandfl, end throwing bittiself at her feet, ^Tincing stkoager 
ttff^ction for her than he had before done. Thia much itt<9 
ereased her ooncem ; add to whichy thai ha wa^the only 
velatiTO she had who would not think themselyes^ i». 
reality, hoaouied by h^ conduct. To all his entreaties^ 
however, she uniformly returned this answer, that she was 
not at her own du^oaal, hut at that of God. 

On the ensuing day, while she and her frimds weie 
dining, they were summoned to an audience in thepuUio 
forum, where a prodigious crowd was assembly. Here 
all her fellow prisoners 4X)iifossed that they were CShris* 
tians ; but before Perpetua had an opportunity of doing, 
k in the customary form, her foUier presented hinuelf, 
holding her child in his aims, and supplicating her to 
have compassion upon him. In these entreaties he wni( 
joined by Hilarianns, the Procurator, who hesoughl her 
to think of her aged father and her own child, and to sa^^ 
erifice for the safety of the efnpeion She only ao&wered, 
that she was a Christian, and could not da itj. 
' After this the father was coounanded to desist ; but 
showing a reluctance to retire, one of die liotors ali^ick 
him with a rod, wbieh affected her, she said^ as much m 
if she had herself been struok. However, hwring all made 
their confession, they were sentenced to be tfaroim to the 
wild beasts; notwithstanding \iriiiph theyretnrBed to the 
prison filled with joy^ Perpetua now sent?Panny>ains» 
the deacon, to request that her child might be sent i^ 
her, that as heretofore, she might hare th^ psi^eilege oC 
suckling it ; but that indulgence was denind heir^ Sh^ 
bore the disappointment, however^ with focUtnde, efcn 
greater than she herself could hare expeelied^ . ' 

After a few di^ Pndeu^, the jailor, being fiavQurridy 
inclined towards them, gate permission to tboir iasmA» 
to visit them, and when the time ofexhibstina drew near^ 
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the father of Perpetua also leaewed bift viait. He now 
threw himself upon the ground, tore his }>eiir€l, leaving 
nothing either to be Miid ot dofie^ ivbiifb he thought 
could tend to move her; but without «ny other effect^ 
than to excite her .pity towards him. 

The author of the narrative next proceeds to give ai| 
account of some of the other prisoners ; and the case oJF 
Ffelicitas is ^most as lutereatiag as that. of Perpetoa^ 
Being eight monthfi advanced in preg^ancy^ she was fear^ 
ful lest her execution should be ptit off till anotlter timci 
and that then she should die in the company of ordinary 
malefaotors. Her companions also were affected at the 
xe6tetio& fof going without her. Three days before the 
exhibition, bowe^r, die was delivered; and» being in 
gveat pwiy those who woee about ber^ asked how she 
would be able to endure the being exposed to wild beasts; 
when she was so much affected with the pains of child# 
birth. She replied, diat in this case, she was lefit to her- 
self^ but that in her odier sufferings she shoald have 
another to support her, even Htm for whom she suffered. 
Being delivered of a daughter, a sister of her's undertook 
to Wing it up. Senindttlus died in prison; but^ they had 
Wen Joined by another of their friends called Saturus, 
who, after they were apprehended, had voluntarily sur-* 
rendered himself. 

- The di^ preceding the exhibition^ they all joined in 
a love^isast with their Christian friends who had permis^ 
aiooi to visit them, in the pirescnce of many strangers, 
whom cttrioBi^ had brought to die place* To those the- 
piisoners expicssed great jay m the idea of their ap- 
proaching sufferings, and endeavoured to engage their, 
attention to the groat cause fbr which they were about ta 
suffer. Saturus bade them observe their canntenaaoes, 
that they might know them all again tlie next daj. From 
this extraordinary ?pectacle> the strMigejts retired with 
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marks of astonishmenty and many of them. afterwards be* 
came coaverts. 

When the day of exhibition arrived, they all west from 
the prison, with eiect and oheerftd cottntenantfes, tiem* 
bling, says our author^ with joy ratfier than with fear. In 
particular) Perpetual walked in such fi manner as struck 
Ae spectators with particiilar respect ; and Felicitas re^ 
joiced that, being deUvered of her chiM, she should 
accompany her friends to this glorious ocMnbat. On 
reaching the gate of the amphidieatre, the officers, ac« 
cording to customs began to clothe the men in the dresses 
of the priests of Saturn, and the wom^n in those of the 
priestesses of Geres. But when they remonjitraited against 
the injustice of being compelled by fofoe to do that, for 
refusing which they were willing to* lay down their Mve^ 
the tribune granted them the privilege of dying in their 
own habits. 

They then entered the amphitheatre ; when Perpetua 
advanced singing hymns, and her three male companiona 
solemnly exhorted the people as they went along. Com* 
ing in view of the Propraetor, they md/* You judge us, 
but God will j udge you." This so enraged, the populace 
that, at their request, all the three were scourged; bat io 
this they rejoiced, as having tl^ honour to share in one 
part of the sufferings of their Saviour. 

When the wild beasts were Jet loose, Saturninus, ac* 
cording to a wish which he. had previously expressed, 
died by the attack of several of them rushing ttpo» Inm 
at the same time ; and . Revocatus was killed by a leo* 
pard and a bear. Satums was first exposed to a wild 
bear ; but while the attending officer was gored by the 
animal so that he died on the following day, he himseif 
was only dragged about and not materially hurt. A bear, 
too, to which he was next exposed would not go out of* 
^ts den to meddle with him. |le was, however, thrown 
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in the way d a leopard, towards the end of the exhibit 
tion, and so much blood gashed out at one of his bites, 
that the spectators ridiciffied him, as being baptized with 
blood. Mot being quite killed, he, when the animal was 
withdmwn, addressed Pndeus,' the jailor, exhorting him 
to stedfastness in the faith, and not to be disheartened by 
his snfferings. He even took a ring from his finger, and 
dipping it in one of his wounds» gave it him as a pledge. 

Perpetuaand FeKcifas were first enclosed in a net, and 
dien exposed to a wild cow. But this sight struck tlie 
spectators with horror, as the former was a delicate woman, 
and t^ breasts of the latter were streaming with milk 
after her delivery. They were therefore recalled, and 
exposed in a common loose dress, perpetua was first 
tossed by the beast ; and, being thrown down, she had 
the presence of mind to compose her dress as she lay on 
the ground. Then rising, and seeing Felicitas much more 
torn than herself, she gave her her hand, and assisted her 
to rise; and for some time they both stood together, 
.near the gate of the amphitheatre. Thither Perpetua 
sent for her brother, and exhorted him to continue firm in 
the faith, to love his fellow Christians, and not to be dis«^ 
comaged by her sufferings. 

Being all in a mangled condition, they were now taken 
to die usual place of execution, to be dispatched with a 
sword ; but the populace requesting that they should be 
removed to another place, where the execution might be 
seen to more advantage, they got up of their own accord 
to go thidier. Then, having given each other the kiss of 
diarity, they quietly resigned themselves to th^ir fate« 
Iji walking, Saturus hi^d supported Perpetua^ and be ex<« 
pired the ftrat. She was observed to direct a young and* 
ignorant soldier, who was appointed to be her execu- 
tioner, in what'manner he sbpuld perform his office.* 

r 
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In the year 91 1» the tyrant Seterua died, after « itiga 
of eighteen years^ and the cbturches f<HMid repoae and 
tranquillity ander bis son and Mceeasor Caraeidla, tliovgb^ 
in other respects, a monster of wickednesl, whose lifei 
says Gibbon^ disgraced haman Mature. Yet he neither 
oppressed the Christians himself, nor permitted any othen 
to treat them with cruelty or injustice* And though few 
men have ever exceeded him in the ferocious Tices, ne« 
yerthelessy during the six years and twp months that he 
rpigned, tlie disciples found in him friendship and pfO* 
lection. 

Macrinnsi who from an obscnre eKtraction had been 
laised to an elevated rank in tlie Roman army, and who 
bad been accessaiy to the death of Caracellai was elee(ed 
by the army to fill the imperial throne ; but h^ had i^ga* 
^ only one year and two months, when he was suc« 
ceeded by Heliogahalus, a youth of fifloelii whose lolli<$s 
and*vices were infamous; and, although, aa Mosheiv 
says, perhaps the most odions of all mortab, yet he shew- 
ed no marks of bitterness or aversion to the discij^les of 
Christ. He was slain at the age of eighteen, having 
seigned three years and nine months, and was suciceeded, 
in the year 9,2% by bis cousin, Alexander Set^ruai who 
was then only in th& sixteenth year of his age ; a ^iace 
^istingSttshed by a n^Me assemblage of iUusCriaus viiQiesi 
and esteemed one of the best* cbatactars in praAuus Ui* 
tofy. He did not indeed Abrogate the existing laws 
against the Christians^ whicl^ accounts for die maniion of 
a few maitycdoms under his administration. Ife^ nevert 

Miartynun PEKPrrUiK et FiucrrATis, &c, ft 1mm BoUUtuo, S^o Rom. 
iSSSi The editsr ef Uili pabticatios, Ijoaa HohtaAm, wss Ktepertf 
tbe Vatieso Uknay al: ftoaw, ^fMortiNi of gisst Itaniiiig/sii4 the aiMsf 
<Mr great poet Miltos, He ftndied three yean at Oxford, and bad a |(rcat 
etteem and affection for Milton, who vUited him at Rome,, and received 
anany civilifiei from liim there. ^S^e Bp, SemhnU Life ^ MiUon yrefisti 
!• Ajf <di<Mfi ^ PsradiM iiM/. 8vo. |l. 13. 
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theless^ shewed them^ in vaiious ways, and on many o<> 
casions, unequivooal tesumonios of kindness and regard. 
Some attribute ihii to tbe insuncUons and ooaiisels of his 
modier Jalia Maanuea, (tft whom he had a high degree 
of love and veneration ; and who was herself favourably 
dlisposed towaids tlie Christians. Being at Antioeh with 
her son, A. D. 229> she sent lor the renowned Ocigen^ who 
resided nt Alezandrif , to come to her, that she might en- 
joy the plcasttre and advantages of his conversation. It 
dooB not appear that either the emperor or his mother, so 
fiur Boderstood and believed the Christian doctrine as to 
aMike an open profession of it> though their £akvouFablo 
sentiments induced them to tolerate the sect, during theii> 
Hv^, ^vfaioh were pcolonged to the year 9S5, when they 
were both pnt to death in a conspiracy raised by Maari- 
BUB, a man who had risen from tbe humblest ranks oi 
life, to a dignified station in the army, and who now waa 
made emperor* 

From the death of Severus, which happened in 21 1^ to 
the comamncement of the reign of Maximin, A. D. 235^ 
a period of about five and twenty years, the condition of 
the Christianf was, in some places prosperous, and in all, 
tolevable* But with Maxinun the aspect of affairs change 
ed« The character of diia latter monarch formed a strik* 
iBg contrast to that of his piedeeessor. The former ty* 
innti, says Gibbon^ via* Caligula and Nero, Commodns 
9nd Caiaealla, were all dissolute and unexperienoed 
yonthi, educated in the purple, and corrupted by the 
pride of empire, the luxury of Rome, and tbe per- 
fidious voice of flattery. Tbe cruelty of Maximin was 
derived frcfm a diflEerent source — the ifear of contempt. 
Though he depend^ on the attachment of the soldiers, 
who loved him for virtues like their own, he was conscious 
duu hM mean and barbarous origin. Us. savage appear- 
ance, and his total ignorance of the arts and institutions 
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of civil life, formed a very imfavourable contrast with the 
amiable manners of Alexander Severas. He remembered, 
that, in his humbler fortune, he had often waited before 
the door of the haughty nobles of Rome, and had been 
denied admittance by the insolence of their slaves. He 
recollected also, the friendship of a few who had relieved 
his poverty and assisted his rising hopes* But those who 
had spumed, and those who had protected him, were 
guilty of the same crime, the knowledge of his original 
obscurity* For this crime many were put to death ; and 
by the execution of several of his benefactors, Maximin 
published, in characters of blood, the indelible history of 
his baseness and ingratitude. 

The sanguinary soul of the tyrant was open to every 
suspicion against those among his subjects, who were 
the most distinguished by their birth or merit* When- 
ever he was alarmed by the sound of treason, his cruelty 
was unbounded and unrelenting. A conspiracy against 
his life was either discrovered or imagined, and M^niis, 
a consular senator, named as the principal author of lU 
Without a witness, without a trial, and without an oppor* 
tunity of defence, Magnus, with four thousand of his 
supposed accomplices, were put to death. Confiscation, 
exile, or simple death, were, however, esteemed uncom- 
mon instances of his lenity. Some of the unfortunate 
sufferers^ he ordered to be sewed up in the hides of 
alaughtered animals, others to be exposed to wild beasts, 
others again to be beaten to death with dubs. Through- 
out the Roman world, a general cry of indignation was 
heard, imploring vengeance against the commoir enemy 
of human kind, and, at length, by an act of private/op- 
pression, a peaceful and unarmed province was driven 
into rebellion against him.* 

The malice of Maximin, against the house of die late 

^ Gibbon*^ Deeltoe and Fall^ voh i. cfa. 7* 
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emperor, by whom the Christians had been so pecnliarljr 
favoured, stimulated him to persecute them bitterly, and 
he gave ordets to put to death the pastors of the churches, 
whom he knew Alexander had treated as his intimate 
friends. The persecution, however, was not confined to 
them: others suffered at the same time; and, a letter 
from Firmilian to Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, preserved 
in the works of the latter, informs us that the flame ex« 
tended to Cappadocia and Pontus.* Ambrose, the friend 
of Origen, and Protoctetus, pastor of the church in Cae- 
sarea, suffered much in the course of it, and to them 
Origen dedicated his Book of Martyrs. He himself was 
obliged to retire ; but the tyrant's reign lasted only three 
years, in which time it must be confessed that the rest of 
the world had participated of his cruelties as much as the 
Christians.*!- But the name of Origen is too important to 
be passed over in a history of the Christian church, with 
only a casual or incidental mention. He was a man^ says 
Dr« Priestley, so remarkable for his piety, genius, and 
application, that he must be considered an honour to 
Christianity and to human nature. Even Jerome, his 
great adversary, admits that he was a great man from his 
infancy. His history is given in considerable detail by 
Eusebius, who tells us, that this very eminent man was 
bom at Alexandria, in Egypt, A. D. 185. His father 
Leonides, from whom he received the first rudiments of 
his education, bestowed uncommon pains ip^on it; an4 
afterwards had him instructed by the ablest masters of 
the age, among whom were St, Clement and Ammonius 
Saccas, an eminent philosopher of Alexandria, the foun- 
der of the Eclectic sect. His early improvements were 
such as gave his worthy parent the greatest satisfaction. 
He was only seventeen years of age when the persecution 

* Cyprian*k Worlu, Letter. 75. p. «56. 
t Enwbin^ K 6* di* 28* Orosini, b. 7. ckr 1% Origen, torn. ?8. 
Vol. I. C c 
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under Severus began in Alexandria^ and his father vas 
apprehended and confined ; yet, he would at that early 
period of life, have fain thrown himself in the way of the 
persecutors, if his mother, after her most earnest entrea- 
ties had failed, had not hid his clothes in order to prevent 
him going abroad. He, however, wrote to his father, 
exhorting him to sted&stness in his profession, and not 
to be moved by any considerations about his family, 
though, in the event of his death, there would be a widow 
and seven children, left in great poverty ; and, thus en- 
couraged, his father was beheaded, submitting to his des* 
tiny with becoming resolution. 

A large family being left in this destitute condition, a 
rich lady of Alexandria, the friend of genius and virtue, 
took Origen into her family. She, at the same time, en* 
tertained in her house, a person of distinguished abilities, 
J who held the principles of the Gnostics, and her table was 
! the resort of other men of letters. But though Origen 
could not refrain from associating with this heretic, such 
was the firmness of his mind and the fixedness of bis prin- 
ciples that he would never join with him in prayer. |n 
his eighteenth year he was elected master of the" great 
School of Alexandria, which had been deserted .by its 
late master in the time of persecution ; and not chusing 
to be unnecessarily burthensome to his benefiEtctress, he 
quitted her mansion, and provided for his own support by 
giving lessons of instruction iu grammar and the prin- 
ciples of religion. So devoted, however, did he become 
to the study of sacred literature, that he wholly abandon* 
ed the teaching of grammar, and sold his library, con- 
sisting of the works of the heathen philosophers and 
poetSj for which the purchaser engaged to pay him four 
oboH a day. While he was thus employed, many of his 
pupils became martyrs ; and, being in so •conspicuous i^ 
station, it was with great difficnlty that he lumtelf es- 
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eapeiL Being obliged to iostmct wobmd as well as men, 
and having adopted a plan of great austerity of manners^ 
in a fit of enthusiastic fervor, he made a literal appli- 
cation to himself of Christ's words, Matth. xix. 1£, an 
action for which he greatly condemned himself, in the 
subsequent period of bis life when he had reaped the be^ 
nefit of experience and reflection. 

Applying himself with extraordinary assiduity to the 
duties of bis office as a teacber, bis reputation rapidly en- 
creased, and it was still further augmented by an edition 
of the Old Testament^ with all the different Greek rer- 
sions then extant accompanying, it, ranged in separate 
colunms. These were the versions of Aquila, Symma^ 
chas, the Septuagint, thatof Theodotion, and two others, 
with the Hebrew text in Hebrew characters and ib^ same 
in Greek letters. This constituted eight columns in the 
whole, but it was called Hexapla^ from having the six 
Greek versions. Finding this work too expensive and 
unwieldy for general use, be afterwards reduced it in both 
respects by composing what is called the Tetrapla, which 
contained only the first four of the Greek versions already 
mentioned. 

Some time after^ Origen quitted his employment and 
lys studies, for the purpose of making a visit to Romci 
for what particular objectdoes not appear ; but, returning 
to ^lexBXkdna, many persons of learning from distant 
places resorted to him ; jmd the bishop of Alexandria 
being applied to by an Arabian prince for a person to tn- 
struct him in the Q)uristian fiutbi he made choice of Ori« 
gen in preference to any other. 

At the time that Alexandria was ravi^ed by Caracalla, 
Origen went to Cassarea in Palestine, and there the bis- 
hop engaged him to expound the scriptures publicly in 
the diurch, though be had not then been ordained. This 
gare umbrage to Demettins, the bishop of Alexandria, 
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who insisted on his returning home Itgain, which he did. 
He nevertheless visited Csesarea, not long afterwards, 
where he received ordination, which gave snch oifence to 
Demetrius, that from that time he did every thing in his 
power to injure him, particularly by exposing the rash 
action mentioned above ; though when it was communi- 
cated to him in confidence, he had promised never to 
divulge it, and at that time did not even blame him for it, 
but encouraged him to apply with vigour to the 4utie8 of 
his profession. 

Demetrius at first got him banished from Alexandria, 
in a council held A. D. 231, though on what pretence 
does not distinctly appear. In a second coundl he was 
deposed from the priesthood and excommunicated ; and 
the sentence was of course ratified by distant churches. 
Still, however, he was received at Ca&sarea, and by other 
bishops who became greatly -attached to him, and under- 
took his defence. While he resided at Csesarea, numbers 
resorted to him from distant quarters for instruction ; *and 
among others Gregory, afterwards bishop of Neocesarea, 
and his brother Athenodorus, whom he persuaded to 
abandon profane literature for the study of Theology ; 
and they attended his lectures five years. Firmilian, abo 
bishop of Cs&sarea in Cappadocia, a distinguished cha- 
racter in his time, was so attached to Origen that he 
strove to prevail upon him to remove into his province 
and reside with him. 

In this situation he composed his commentaries on the 
scriptures, dictating, it is said, to seven notaries and some- 
times more ; and employing as many scribes to take fair 
copies, the expence of which was cheerfully defrayed by 
Ambrosius, whom Origta had Uought over firom the 
Valentimans to the catholic church. When he was torn- 
ed sixty, he permitted scribes to copy after him as he 
delivered fab discourses firom the pulpit. It was in this 
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period of his life tbat be drew up his excellent books 
against Celsus, in defence of Ghristianity. This latter 
was an Epicurean philosopher, who undertook to calum- 
niate Christianityy in the most outrageous manner. On- 
gen most ably answered all his objections, and vindicated 
the troth of his own religion, by the prophecies concern- 
ing Christ, by the evidence of miracles, and by an appeal 
to the holy influence of the gospel evinced in the lives of 
his^ disciples. This is considered by the learned to be 
the most valuable of all his writings, which were certain-^ 
ly very voluminous, for Eusebius says he wrote five and 
twenty volumes upon the gospel by Matthew! It must 
be remembered, however, that the ancients gave the title 
of volume to very small tracts. 

In the persecution under Maximifi, Origen concealed 
himself by retiring to Athens, where, however, he was not 
tdle, but continued to write commentaries. In the per- 
secution under Decius, he was apprehended, and though 
then far advanced in life, he shewed an example in his 
own' conduct of that fortitude which he had so early in 
life, and so often afterwards, recommended to others* 
He was confined in the interior part of the prison, and 
there fastened with an iron chain, his feet stretched in the 
stocks to the fourth hole, a circumstance evidently men- 
tioned by the historian to intimate that it was a posture of 
extreme pain, and where he was kept for several days. 
He bore, with invincible fortitude, a great variety of tor- 
tures to which his persecutors subjected him, taking care 
that they should not absolutely deprive him of life; and 
at length he was threatened to be burned alive. But nei- 
ther what he felt, nor what he feared, at all moved him. 
He survived this persecution— <and lived to write letters 
afterwards highly edifying to those of his persecuted 
bretbreQ who were brought into sknilar circumstanqes ; 
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mod, at the advanced age of aeventjr, in die yelur d54> died 
at TyrOy a nataral death. 

From the death of Maximin to the reign of Decina, 
the Christians enjoyed considerable repose, and the gos- 
pel made an extensive progress* Indeed, with the ex* 
ception of the short reign of Maximin, they saffeied hot 
little persecution for nearly half a century, and the effects 
were but too manifest in the melanoholy state of the 
churches at this time, — in the laxity of their discipline, 
and the general lukewarmneas which had come upon tbeii 
in their profession. The simplicity and purity of the 
Christian religion Was gpreatly corrupted, and the usual 
concomitants of a season of worldly ease and prosperity, 
viz. ambition, pride, and luxury, too generally prevailed 
both among pastorsand people. In such a state of things, 
it cannot surprize a reflecting mind, that He who walks 
in the midst of the golden candlesticks, and holds the 
stars in his right hand — who has declared that he will 
make all the churches to know that it is He who searches 
the reins and hearts, and will give to every one accord* 
ing to his works — should interpose at this time to vindi- 
cate his own cause, and reclaim the Waad^ngs of bis 
p^ple. 

No sooner had DecHis ascended the throne than a tensk- 
pest was raised, in which the iiiry of persecution fell in a 
dreadful manner upon the diurch of Christ. Whether it 
were from, an ill-grounded fear of the Christians^ or from 
a violent 2eal for the superstition of hb ancestors, does 
not appear; but it is certain that he issued edicts of the 
most dreadful kind, commanding the pn&tors, on pain of 
death, either to extirpate Ae whde body of Christians 
without exception, or to fin^ce themJ»y torments of vari- 
ous kinds to return tothe pagan worship. Heftce in all 
the provinces of the empire, during a space of two years. 
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raultitudes of Christmns were put to deadi by the most 
horrid punishments which an ingaiious barbarity could 
invent. 

This ttymg state of things was continued, with more 
or less interaiission, during the r^gns of GaUus, Valerian, 
Diocletian,^ and others of the Roman emperors ; but the 
detail is hanrassing to the feelings, and instead of prose- 
cuting it circumstantiallyi I shall dismiss die subject by an 
extract from Dr. Chandler^s History of Persecutions, re- 
lating to diis period. '' The most excessive and ontmge^ 
ons barbarities," says he, ''were made use of upon all 
who would not blaspheme Christ and offer incense to the 
impeiial gods. They were publickly whipped, — drawn 
by the heels through the streets of cities, — ^racked till every 
bone of their body was disjointed, — ^had their teeth 
beat out, — ^tfaeir noses, bands, and ears cut off, — sharp 
pointed spears ran under their nails, — ^were tortured with 
melted lead thrown on their naked bodies, — had their eyes 
dug ont> — their limbs cut off,— were condemned to the 
mines, — ground between stones, — stoned to death, — ^bnmt 
^ive, — ^thrown headlong from the high buildings, — be- 
headed^-^^mothered in burning lime kilns, — ^run dirough 
the body with sharp spears, — destroyed with hunger, thirst, 
and cold, — ^thrown to the wild beasts,— ^broiled on grid-* 
irons with slow fires, — cast by heaps into the sea, — cruci- 
fied/«-«craped to death with sharp shells, — torn in pieces 
by the boughs of trees, — and, in a word, destroyed by all 
the various mediods that die most diabolical subdety and 
malice could devise."* 

When the persecution arose under the emperor Deciust 
or rather, as it is expressed by a late writer, '' when the 

* Introduction to XimlNifvh's Histojry of the Ihcpiiflitloii, toL 1. 
sect t, p. 14. Should any suspect Dr. Chandler of having overdiaif ed 
the picture in this dreadful detail, I must entreat them to look into any of 
the larger histories of this period, and they will soon he undeceived. 
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gates of hell were once more opened, and merciless exe* 
cutioners were let loose upon the defenceless churchea; 
. who deluged the earth with blood" (A. D. 249*)» Cypnan 
was presbyter of the church of Carthage, haviug been or- 
dained the preceding year. He was soon marked out 
as a victim to imperial fury, but he prudently fled from 
Carthage, in consequence of which he was proscribed^ 
and his effects were seized. He was censured by some 
persons as a deserter of his flock ; but the firmness and 
Christian piety with which he afterwards (under the reign 
of Valerian, A.D.258.) laid down his life, afford a pie- 
sumption that he bad not retired for want of courage. 
His works, which consist of a collection of his epistles, 
eighty-three in number, and several tracts, contain much 
information respecting the state of Christianity at that 
period, at the same time that they display a benevolent 
and pious mind, and evince much of the character of the 
Christian pastor, in the affectionate solicitude with which 
he watched over his flock. The letters which he wrote 
during his retirement, give a distressing picture of the 
effects which had been produced upon the churches by 
that state of tranquillity and exemption from suffering, 
which, with little interruption, they had enjoyed from the 
deatli of Severity in 21 1, to the reign of Decius in 849r— 
a period of about forty years. 

^^ It must be owned and confessed," says he, *^ that the 
outrageous and heavy calamity, which hath almost de- 
voured our flock, and continues to devour it to this day, 
)}ath happened to us because of our sins, since we keep 
not the way of the Lord, nor observe bis heavenly com- 
mands, which were designed to lead us to salvaticm. Chris^ 
our Lord, fulfilled the will of the father, but we neglect the 
will of Christ. Our principal study is to get money and es- 
tates; we follow after pride; we are atleisure for nothing but 
emulation and quarrelling, and have neglected the sisir 
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pHcity of the faith* We have renounced this world in 
words onlji and not in deed. Every one stadies to please 
himself^ and to displease others."* It is impossible for 
ns not to be struck with the shocking contrast which this 
picture presents^ to that drawn by Tertullian about fifty 
years before. It seems even to have staggered the credi- 
bility of some writers. Dr. Jortin, for example, remarks, 
that '' Cyprian has described, in very strong terms, the 
relaxation of discipline and manners which had ensued ; 
which yet may require some abatement. His vehement 
temper, his indignation against vice, and his African elo* 
quence, might induce him to make free with a figure cal« 
led exa^eratianJ* f But, unhappily, the account of Cy- 
prian is confirmed by the testifUony of Eusebius, who was 
nearly- contemporary with him ; and, which b still worse, 
it is put beyond all dispute by the immense number of 
defections from the Christian profession which every 
where abounded when the persecutibn, instituted by De« 
cius, commenced, and which occasicmed gieat commotions 
in all the churches. 

** Through too much liberty,*' says Eusebius,^' they 
grew negligent and slothful, envjring and reproaching 
one another; waging, as it were, civil wars among them-* 
selves, bishops quarrelling with bishops,* and the people 
divided into parties. Hjrpocrisy and deceit were grown 
to the highest pitch of wickedness. They were become 
€o insensible as not so much as to think of appeasing the 
divine anger ; but, like atheists, they thought the world 
destitute of any providential government and care, and 
thus added one crime to another. The bishops themselves 
had thrown off all care of religion ; were perpetually con* 
tending with one another, and did nothing^ but quarrel 
with, and threaten, and envy, and hate one another;— 

• Cypriia'i WorkSy epist xi. 
t Hmuurks MiEcctoi. Hist. toL 1. p. S76% 
Vol. I. D d 
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were fall of ambitioti, and tyrenieally used thm powar/* * 
Sttch was tlie deplorable stAte of the chmches, wkidi God, 
as Eusebius justly remarks, first punished with a gnde 
hand ; but when they grew hardened and incumbk in 
their vices, he was pleased to let in the most grieyons per* 
secutions upon them, under Diocletian, which exceeded 
in severity and length, all that had gone before. It began 
in the year 302, and lasted ten years* 



SECTION IV. 

Reflettims on the Usiofy rfthe ChrisHen efafvA during the 
Jirst three renttf nes, with a Fiew of tie rm of AiUiehut. 

In reviewing the history of the christian churchy horn 
the Sm propngatiQH of the gospel until the rdgn of Con- 
ftattne, it cw scarcely iail to strike the reader's attentioa(« 
that the Christian profession is marked, during this period^ 
with a peculiar character^ i^ distiaction from what it siw- 
taiaed after the accession of Constantine to the throng 
when the Christian i^eligion wais taken under his f(>9terin^ 
tutt^ and supported by the civil govenunent* The first 
propagation of ibt Christian &ith was m>t oqly uQAidedi 
hut direclly apposed in most instwc^ by civil j^overQ* 
vents, in the diffeisent countriies in vbicb it uprfsaA. 
The publishers of the gospel were^ ia ^?^Tai^ pUhi nn^ 
wikamed me^, and destitute of aUjrorldly infliicnpe mi 
power; their doctrine was, in itself, obfiumous^ and their 
appearance contemptible; nprcoul^ tb^ present tp th^ 
view of men any other inducemi^t to emtnwe <their tes* 
timony, than the ffospect of life and immorliality in the 
world to come; with the certainty, that through much tri* 

* Eoscbios's Hist b. 8. cK 1. 
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bdlatioii bdievers must enter into the kingdom of God. 
ThesueceBs of their dootrine stood in direct opposition to 
the power of prinoes^ die wisdom of philosophers^ the i&* 
trigues of courtSi the enmity of the pagan priesthood, with 
all liie weight of an established system of idolatry and su« 
dentition ; it eould^ therefore, only make its way by sus« 
tainitig and overcoming all the malice afid rage of its 



In the view that we have taken of the Christian history 
daring the preceding period, it appears uniformly in har- 
mony with this represoition. The general character of 
the disciples of Christ is that of a suffering people ; and, 
notwithstanding some intervals of repose occasionally in- 
terveningy in general the progress of the gospel is traced 
m the blood of the saints, and its power and evidence 
made conspicuous in prevailing against the most formi- 
dable opposition. Thus the excellency of its power ap- 
peared to be of God, and not of man. While the Christian 
cause was thus opposed to the world, and made its way 
by its own divine energy, the general purity of its profes- 
sors was preserved ; for, what could induce men to em- 
brace it, but a conviction of its heavenly origin and im- 
portsnce i So long as the Christian profession was thus 
situated, its success carried with it its own witness. But 
the sc^ne is altogether changed, when we view the statd 
ef matters after the ascension of Constantine; for then, 
insttad of the teachers of Christianity being called upon 
to shew their attachment to it, by self-denial and suffer- 
ing for its sake, we see them exalted to worldly honours 
and dignity, and th^ holy and heavenly religion of Jesus 
converted into a syst^n of pride, domination, and hypo- 
crisy, and becomittg, at length, the means of gratifying 
Ae vilest lusts and passions of the human heart. The 
consequence of such a change in the state of things may 
be easily anticipated by those who have any proper views 
of the corruption of human nature \ and it correspond^ 
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with matter of fact. For no sooner do we perceive the 
teachers in the church, who, in former periods, were most 
conspicuous for sustaining the opposition of the persecu- 
ting powers, and animating their flocks to a patient con- 
tinuance in bearing the cross — ^no sooner do we see tiiem 
invested with secular honours, great wealth, and derated 
dignity, than the whole object of their lives seems to have 
been absorbed inmaintaining their power and pre-eminence, 
and aspiring at dominion over the bodies and consciefices 
of men. From the days of Constantine, the corruptions 
x>{ the Christian profession proceeded with rapid progress. 
Many evils, probably, existed before this period, which 
prepared the way for the events that were to follow ; but 
when the influence of the secular power became an engine 
of the clergy,* to be exercised in their kingdom, it need 
not be a matter of surprise .that the progress became ex* 
ceedingly rapid in converting the religion of Christ into 
a system of spiritual tyranny, idolatry, superstition, and 
hypocrisy, and which arrived at its full height in the Ro^ 
man hierarchy, when, what is called, the church, b^ 
came the sink of iniquity. 

That such a display of human depravity as we shall 
have to detail in the succeeding events of church history, 
should be exhibited under a profession of Christtani^, 
may very reasonably excite the greatest astonishmant. 
Many, ind^^d, without discriminating between Christiani- 
ty and the corruption of it, have found what they con- 
ceive a sufiicientjustiflcatioaof their own infidelity, in 
die many abominations which have been, and still are, 
committed under the Christian name. And it must be 
allowed, that it is one of the most plausible and successful 
arguments in encouraging and supporting a sceptical state 
of mind, to paint the Christian system as it appears the en- 
gine of priestcraft, and the support of spiritual tyranny, 
idolatry, and superstition. But genuine Christiaiiity is 
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BO more accountable for these enormities, than, Tirhat is 
called, the religion of nature is for all the absurd and'su- 
pefBtitious rites of paganism. 

It may be proper, therefore, to observe, that the great* 
eat iniquity that- has been discovered in what is called 
the Christian church, admitting the evil in its full extent, 
is but the accomplishment of what was before predicted 
in the sacred scriptures ; and, considered in this view, it 
presents us with a most powerful argument in confirma* 
tion of the prophetic word. In the establishment of 
Christianity by Constontine, the obstruction, which bad 
hidierto operated against the full manifestation of the an- 
tichristian power, being removed, the current of events 
gradually brought matters to that state, in which *^ the 
man of %\A" became fully revealed, ** sitting in the tern* 
pie df God, and shewing himself as God/' 

The apostles of the Son of God gave many intimations 
m their writings of the corruptions which should arise un- 
der the Christian profession at a future period. There 
were not wanting symptoms of this even in their own 
days, as appears from the following passages. When 
the apostle Paul delivered to the elders of the church at 
Ephesus, a solemn warning to take heed to themselves 
and to the flock over which the Holy Ghost bad made 
them overseers, he adds, as the reason for it ** for I know 
this, that after my departure shall grievous wolves enter 
in among you, not sparing the flock; also of your own 
selves shall men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw 
away disciples after them.'' Acts xx. £i), 30. The jea« 
lonsy and fear which he entertained relative to the influx 
ence of false teachers, is manifest in the following pas« 
sage. '' But 1 fear, lest by any means, as the serpent be. 
guiled Eve, through his subtilty, so your minds should 
be c<Nrrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ : For 
^uch are false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming 
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themselves into the apostles of Christ ; 9mA ao »arvri, ibv 
Satan himself is transformed into an ao^ of ligl^ there- 
fore it is no great thing if his iiuaisteffs also be traGisf<mft* 
ed into muisters of righteousness." (2 Con xi. 3,. 13^ 14y 
15.) The same general caution agidasl the effects which 
should proceed from false teachers, is very plainlj given 
by the apostle Peter. ** But there were false fHropbels 
also among the people even as there shall be ialse teach^ 
ers among yon, who privily ^lall bring in damnable hera- 
sies, even denying the Lord that bought them, and brings 
ing upon themselves swift destruction. And niaDy sbiU 
follow their pernicious ways, by reason of whom the way 
of truth shall be evil spoken of. And through oovetouaaess 
shall they with feigned words make sierchandise of yeo^ 
whosejudgmentnowof a long time Imgerethnot, andthcif 
damnation slumbereth not.'' £ Pet ii. 1 — 3. To these 
passages, which, with many others that might be adduced, 
are calculated to awaken the attention of Christiana to the 
dangers they should be exposed to from corrupt teachen^ 
we may add the following, which not only foretdb but 
describes the nature of the apostacy that khould take 
place, and, at a period remote from the time when the 
predictions were delivered. '^ Now the Spirit speaketb ex« 
pressly, that in the latter times some shall depart from the 
frdth, giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of 
devils; speakinglies in hypocrisy, having their conBciencf>s 
seared with a hot iron; forbidding to many, andcom^* 
manding to abstain from meats, which God bath created 
to be received with thanksgiving of them who believe and 
know the truth/' 1 Tim. iv. 1—3. Again, '^ This know 
also, that in the last days perilous time shall come, for 
men shall be lovers of their own selves, covetous, boasters^ 
proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, 
unholy, without natural affection, trace^breakers, false ae« 
cusers, incontment, fierce^ despisers of tiiose diat are good. 
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tnoton, headj, higlMiundfidy \wex% of pleasures miyre 
tliCQ lovers of God ;r-haTiog a form of godliness, but 
denying £be power diereof.^ 2 Tim. iii. l-*-5. But of 
all the predictions contained in the New Testament, the 
xaost partieularand express description of the anticbristian 
power that should arise under the Christian name, is the 
foUovmg. ** Now we beseech you, brethren, by the 
ccMning of the Lord Jesus Christ, and by our gathering 
together unto him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind^ 
«r he tronbfed ; neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by let- 
ter as {tarn us, as that the day of Christ is at hand. Let 
no man deceive you by any means : for that day shall not 
eome, e:Kcept there come a falling away first, and that 
man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition ; who oppos- 
eth and ezalteth himself above all that is called God, or 
tfiAt is worshipped ; so that he as God sitteth in the tem- 
ple of God, shewing himself that he is God. Remember 
jm n0tf that, ^idien I was yet with you, I told you these 
ihiiign? And now ye know what withholdeth <hat he 
mi^t be levealed in his time. For the mystery of ini- 
qmty doth already work ; only be who now lettedi will let, 
ttiitil he be taken out of the way ; and then shall that 
wicked be revealed, whom the Lord shall consume with 
the apirit of bb month, and shall destroy with the bright- 
ness of his coming; even him, whose coming is after the 
working of Satan, with aU power, and signs, and lying 
woiidcni; and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness 
in diem that perish; because they received not the love of 
the trfttfa, that they might be saved/' £ Thess. ii. 1— IQ. 
In this repftsentation of the npostacy from the purity 
of the OfariilaBn fiuth and its influence, which terminated 
in the man of sin sitting in the tenfple of God, we may 
notice the foUpwing particulars. 

1. That the npostle describes its origin as taking place 
in hifiown day. ^' The mystery of iniquity doth already 
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work/^ veri 7. The seed was then sown; idolatijwa^ 
already stealing into the chnrches. 1 Cor. x. 14. A vo^ 
luntarj humility and worshipping of angels. Col. ii. 18.^ 
Men of corrupt minds^ destitute of the truth, supposing 
that gain was godliness, and teaching things which they 
ought not, for filthy lucre-sake. Men of this cast appear 
to have early abounded, and, as acting not wholly in di* 
rect opposition to Christianity, but corrupting it in the 
way of deceit and hypocrisy. During the whole progress 
towards the full revelation of the man of sin,* there was 
no direct disavowal of the truth of Christianity ; it waa 
*^ a form of godliness without the power of it/' 

2. There is an evident intimation in this passage of an 
obstacle or hindrance in the way of this power being ful- 
ly revealed. " And now ye know what withholdeth that 
he might be revealed in his time. For the mystery of 
iniquity doth already work, only he who now letteth will 
let, until he be taken out of the way. And then shall that 
wicked be revealed, &c.'' ver. 6, 7. Without going into 
any minute and critical examination of these verses, it is 
obvious that the wicked power which is here the subject 
of the apostle's discourse, and denominated the man of sin, 
had not then been fully displayed, and that there existed 
some obstacle to a complete revelation of the mystery of 
iniquity. The apostle uses a particular caution when 
hinting at it ; but the Thessalonians, he says, knew of it ; 
probably from the explanation he had given them ver- 
bally, when he was witli them. '"It can scarcely be ques- 
tioned^ that the hindrance or obstacle, referred to in these 
words, was the heathen or pagan Roman government^ or 
civil power, that acted as a restraint upon the pridelind 
domination of the clergy, through whom the man of sin 
ultimately amved at his power and authority, as willafter* 
wards appear. The extreme caution which the apostle 
discovers in speaking of this restraint, renders it not in»- 
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pxobable that it was something relating to the higher pow- 
ers ;^ for we can easily conceive how improper it would 
have been to declare in plain terms that the existing go- 
vernment of Rome should come to an end. There is a 
remarkable passage in Tertullian's Apology, that may 
serve to justify the sense which Protestants put upon these 
verses ; and since it was written long before the accom- 
plishment of the predictions, it deserves the more atten«i> 
tion. *' Christians/' says he, ** are under a particular 
necessity of praying for the emperors, and for the continue* 
ed state of the empire ; because we know that dreadful 
pow^r which hangs over the worlds and the conclusion of 
the age, which threatens the most horrible evils, is re^ 
strained by the continuance of the time appointed for the 
Roman empire. This is what we would not experience ^ 
and while we pray that it may be deferred, we herety shew 
our good will to the perpetuity of the Roman state.'^ 
From this extract it is very manifest that the Christians, 
even in Tertullian's time, a hundred and twenty years be« 
fore the pagan government of Rome came to its end, look-* 
ed forward to that period as pregnant with calamity ta 
the cause of Christ ; though it is probable they did not 
accurately understand the manner in which the evils should 
be brought on the church. And this indeed the event 
proved to be the case. For while the long and barrasii:^ 
persecutions, which were carped on by the pagan Roman 
emperors, continued, and all secular advantages were on. 
the side of pp^ganism, there ^9i» Uttle encouragement for 
any one to embrace ^ristianity, who did not discern 
somewhat of its truth and excellence. Many of the errors, 
indeed, of several centuries, the fruit of vain philosophy, 
paved the way for the events which followed ; byt the hin- 
drance was not effectually removed, until Const|^tine the 
emperor,on professing himselfaChristian,uadertQ9kt9 9^- 
• T<rtiilii9n*iApoiQcycii«xxsiL 
Vol. t E e 
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vert the kingdom of Christ into a kingdom of this world, bj 
exalting the teachers of Christianity to the same state of 
affluence, grandeur, and influence in die empire as had 
been enjoyed by pagan priests and secular officers^n the 
state. The professed ministers of Jesus having now a 
wide field opened to them for gratifying their lust of pow- 
er, wealth, and dignity, the connection between the 
Christian faith and the cross was at an end. What fol* 
lowed was the kingdom of the clergy, supplanting the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

3. It is worthy of observation, in what language the 
apostle describes the revelation of the man of sin, when 
this hindrance, or let, should be removed. ** And then 

shall that wicked be revealed, whose coming is aftei* 

the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying 
wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness 
in them that perish/' He had before described this 
power, and personified him as ** the son of perditton-, 
who opposeth and exalteth himself, above all that is call- 
ed <3od, or that is worshipped; so that he, as God, sitteth 
lit the temple of God shewing himself that he is God.*' 

Every feature in this description corresponds to that 
of a religions power, in the assumption of divine autho- 
rity, divine honours, and divine worship ; a power which 
should arrogate the prerogatives of the most high, hav- 
ing its seat in the temple or house of God, and which, 
^tonld be carried on by Satan's influence, with all decekr 
hypocrisy, and tyranny; and with this corresponds rhe 
figurative representation given of the same power. Rev 
xiii. 5-^—8. 

*As ntitny .things in the Christian profession^ before the 
the reignr of Constantine, made way for the kingdom of 
thedergy^ so, after they were raised to stations of tem- 
powd dignity and power, it was not wholly at one smde 
that they arrived at the climax here depicted by the in- 
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spired apostle. Neither the .corruption of Christianity, 
not the reformation of Its abuses were effected in a day; 
''evil men and seducers waxed worse and worse." There 
was a course of mutually deceiving and being deceived. 
The conscience of man is not blunted all at once against 
the convictions of guilt ; and there is something uncom- 
monly expressive in the apostle*s words, when he describes 
the blessed God as giving men up to strong delusions, that 
they all might be damned who believed not the truth, but 
had pleasure in unrighteousness ; and this he represents 
as the necessary consequence of their not receiving the 
love of the truth that they might be saved. 

In the sequel, it will appear, that when the bishops were 
once exalted to wealth, power, and authority, this exalta- 
tion was of itself the prolific source of every corrupt fruit. 
Learning, eloquence, and influence, were chiefly exerted 
to maintain their own personal dominion and popularity. 
Contests for preeminence over each other, became the 
succedaneum of the ancient contention for the faith, and 
it$ influence over the world. Power was an engine of 
support to the different factions ; and the sword of perse- 
cution, which, for three centuries, had been drawn by 
the pagans against the followers of Christ, the besotted 
ecclesiastics employed agdtnst each other in defence of 
what was now called " the holy catholic church/' 

The history of this church from the accession of Con- 
stantine to the period when the bishop of Rome was ele- 
vated to supreme authority, discovers a progressive ap- 
proximation to that state of things, denoted in scripture 
by the revelation of '' the man of sin sitting in the temple 
of God." All the violent contentions, the assembling of 
councils, the persecutions alternately carried on by the 
different parties, were so many means of preparing the 
way for the assumption of spiritual tyranny, and the ido- 
latry and superstition of the Roman hierarchy. In all 
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these transactions, the substitution of human for divine 
authority^ contentions about words instead of the faith 
once delivered to the saints; pomp and splendour of 
worship, for the primitive simplicity ; and woridly poT^er 
And dignity, instead of the self-denied labours of love and 
bearing the cross ; — ^this baneful change operated in dark- 
ening the human mind as to the real nature of true Chris, 
tianity, until, in process of time, it was lost sight of. 

When Jesus Christ was interrogated by the Roman 
governor concerning his kingdom, he replied, "My king- 
dom is not of this world/' This is a maxim of unspeak* 
able importance in his religion ; and almost every cor- 
ruption that has arisen, and by which this heavenly insti- 
tution has been debased, from time to time, may be traced, 
in one way or other, to a departure from that great and 
fundamental principle of the Christian kingdom. It may, 
therefore, be of importance to the reader to keep his eye 
steadily fixed upon it, while perusing the following pages, 
as that alone can enable hun to trace the kingdom of the 
Son of God, amidst the labyrinths of error and delusioii 
which he will presently have to explore. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TPHB STATE OF CHEISTIANITY FROM THE ACCESSION OV 
CONSTANTINE TO THE RISE OF THE WALDENSES. 

A. D. 306—800. 



SECTION I. 

A view of the reign of Constantiney and the establishment of 
Christianity as the religion of the Roman empire, 

A.D. 306—337. 

AT the commencement of the fourth century of the 
Christian aera, the Roman empire was und^ the dominion 
of four monarchs ; of whom two, viz. Diocletian and 
Maximin Herculeus, were of superior rank, and each dis- 
tinguished by the title of Augustus; while the other 
two, Constantius Chlorus and Maximinus Gakrius, sus- 
tained a subordinate dignity, and were honoured with the 
humbler appellation of C^sars. 

Diocletian was raised to the throne in the year 284, 
consequently had swayed the imperial sceptre sixteen 
years ; but, though much addicted to superstition, he en- 
tertained no aversion to the Christians ; and during this 
period they had enjoyed a large portion of outward peace, 
Constantius Chlorus, to whose lot it fell to exercise the 
sovereign power in Gaul and the western provinces, was 
a mild and amiable prince, under whose government we 
find n6 traces of persecution. He had himself abandon- 
ed the absurdities of Polytheism, and treated the Chris^ 
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tians with benevolence and respect. The principal offices 
of his palace were executed by Christians. He loved 
their persons, esteemed their fidelity, and entertained no 
dislike to their religious principles* This alarmed the 
pagan priests, whose interests were so intimately connect- 
ed with the continuance of the ancient superstitions, and 
who apprehending, not without reason, that, to their great 
detriment, the Christian religion was becoming daily 
more universal and triumphant throughout the empire, 
addressed themselves to Diocletian, whom they knew to 
be of a timorous and credulous disposition, and by ficti* 
tious oracles and other perfidious stratagems, endeavoured 
to engage him to persecute the Christians.* 

The treacherous arts of a selfish and superstitious priest^ 
hood, failed, however, for some time, to move Diocletian. 
Their recourse was next had to Maximinus Galerius, one 
of the Cttsars, who had married the daughter of Diocle- 
tian ; a prince, whose gross ignorance of every thing but 
military affairs, was accompanied with a fierce and savage 
temper, which' rendered him a proper instrument for exe« 
curing their designs. Stimulated by the malicious insi- 
nuations of the heathen priests, the suggestions of a su- 
perstitious mother, and the ferocity of hjs own natural 
tediper, he importuned Diocfctian in so urgent a manner, 
for an edict against the Christians, that he, at length, ob» 
tained his horrid purpose, f 

It seems to have been the practice of the Roman em* 
perors about this time, to take up their lesidence occasion^ 
ally at Nicomedia, the capital of the province of Bythi- 
nia — the place from whence Pliny addressed his cele- 
brated letter to Trajan.j: This city, for its beauty and 
greatness has been compared to Rome, Antioch, and 
Alexandria ; but, what is more to my purpose, it abound* 

" * Mosheinr, Cent. ir. cfa, 1. t MoBhemiy Uhi tufnu ' 

% See page 14o* 
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cd with Christians, even from the days of the apostles.* 
Diocletian having taken up his abode at Nicomedia, G*- 
ierius, his son-in-law, had come to spend the winter with 
him. In the year 302, the latter prevailed upon his col- 
league to grant an edict for pulling down ail the places of 
worship belonging to the Christians, to bum all their 
bobks and writings, and to deprive them of all their civil 
rights and privileges, and render them incapable of any 
honours or civil promotion. This first edict, though ri- 
gorous and severe, did not extend to the lives of the 
Christians, for Diocletian was much averse to daughter 
and bloodshed. It was, however, merely a prelude to 
what was to follow; for, not long after the publication of 
this first edict, a fire broke out at two different times in 
the palace of Nicomedia, where (Jalerius lodged with Dio- 
cletian. The former, though in all probability the real 
incendiary, threw all the odium of this upon the Chris- 
tians, as an act of revenge, and the credulous Diocletian, 
too easily peniuaded of the truth of this charge, caused 
the most inhuman torments to be inflicted upon multitudes 
of them at Nicomedia. 

Soon after this, a hew edict was issued, ordering alt 
the bishops, pastors, and public teachers, throughout the 
empire, to be apprehended and imprisoned ; hoping, pro- 
btilbly, diat if the leaders could be once effectually 
silenced, their respective flocks might be easily dispersed. 
Nor did his inhuman policy stop there; for, a third edict 
was presently issued, by which it was ordered, that all 
sorts of torments should be employed, and the most in- 
tolerable punishments resorted to, in order to force the 
disciples of Jesus to renounce their profession and sacri- 
fice to the heathen gods. The consequence was, tbat an 
immense number of persons became the victims of this 
cruel stratagem throughout every part of the Roman em- 

* 1 Peter, i. x. 
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pire, except those who had the felicity to be placed undei: 
the mild and equitable goyernment of Coostantius Chlo* 
rus. The' shameful manner in which multitudes of them 
were punished, it would be difficult to relate without vio* 
lating the rules of decency, and, in the present day, would 
scarcely obtain credit ; while others were put to death, 
after having their constancy tried by tedious and inex* 
pressible torments, and not a few sent to the mines, where 
they were doomed to linger out the remains of a miser* 
able life in poverty and bondage* 

In the third year of this, horrible persecution (A. D- 
304.) a fourth edict was published by Diocletian, at the 
instigation of Galerius, commissioning the magistrates to 
force all Christians, without distinction of rank or sex, to 
sacrifice to the gods, and authorizing them to employ all 
sorts of torments, with the view of driving them to this 
act of apostacy. The diligence and zeal of the Roman 
magistrates in the execution of this inhuman edict, ulti- 
mately reduced the Christian profession to a very low 
ebb ; for this horrid persecution lasted ten years. 

The rigorous edicts of Diocletian were strictly and 
cheerfully executed by his associate Maximian, who bad 
long hated the Christians, and who delighted in acts of 
blood and violence. It is the remark of Gibbon, when 
speaking of Maximian and Galerius, that the minds of 
those princes had never been enlightened by science. 
' Education had never softened their temper. They owed 
their greatness to their swords ; and in their most elevated 
fortune they still retained their superstitious prejudices of 
soldiers and peasants. Maximian swayed the sceptre over 
the provinces of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, where he 
gratified his own inclination by yielding a rigorous obe* 
dience to the stem demands of Diocletian. 

A learned French writer. Monsieur Godeau, computes 
that in this tenth perseattiorij as it is commonly termed. 
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there were not ress than seventeen thousand. Christians 
put to death in the space of one month. And that ** dur« 
ing the continuance of it, in the province of Egypt alone^ 
no less than one hundred and fifty thousand persons died 
by the violence of their persecutors ; and five times that 
number through the fatigues of banishment, or in the 
public mines to which they were condemned,"* . 

Galerius pow no longer made a secret of his ambitious 
designs. He obliged Diocletian and Maximian to resign 
the imperial dignity, and got himself declared emperor of 
the east, resigning the west, for the present, to Constan- 
tins Chlorus, at that time in Britain, with the ill state, of 
whose bealth he was well acquainted. 

But Divine Providence was now preparing more tran« 
quil times for the church ; and, in order to this, it con- 
founded the schemes of Galerius, and brought his coun- 
sels to nothing. In the year 306, Constahtius Chlorus; 
finding his end approaching, wrote to Galerius to send 
him his son Constantine, who had been kept as an hostage 
at court. The request was refused ; but, coming to the 
ears of young Constantine, and aware of the danger of 
his situation, he resolved to attempt his escape^ and seiz- 
ing a favourable moment, he mfide the best of his way for 
Britain, and, to prevent pursuit, is said to have killed all 
the post horses on his route. He arrived at York just in 
time to witness the death of his father Constantius, who 
had in the mean time nominated his son as his successor; 
and the army, without waiting to consult Galerius, imme- 
diately pronounced Constantine emperor of the west, in 
ihe room of his father — a proceeding which must have 

* See a sermon of Dr. Calamy's, on Matt xvi. 13. I am weil aware 
that Mr. Gibbon has labonred to diminish the number of martyrs on this 
trying occasion, and to shew that they were inconsiderable indeed; but 
even his own account of things, when impartially weighed, will be found to 
listiiyaUIhaTesaidofU. 

Vol. I. ~ Ff 
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fttimg the tftmt co die beort, w^ iw 9^fi<H^«f o>l%p^ 
€d to suhmity and e«ea ta cojifintt ^ ^9^^/M9^ ^^ 
the oatwaid marks of hif «ppfpl7<ltiw« 

Not limg afia: this (A-D* 8U,) Gidfrim hiPAeJf, iSm 
anlhor of all ihU seriea of ccHiiiptiMte4 «9fiWil» ^ t^ 
Chmdans, v«s raloced to the bnnk of ^t gptf t^ by ft 
dreadful and lingeoag di^iim^ in ii4mfii he ^jH«fe^4 hpi>! 
Mtfs that no language q» <i«pi!«i8#* 'W^ k^fvm^% ^^ 
ai^doitinenta of his anbiliom "W^^r 4ism Ql^bou^ '^ ^ 
cxperiefiee of «ix yean of piQr»e«siitiw» immA ^ IwkpMa^ 
KAeetkms vbidi a liDgeriog md piwifiil #H«9a|)^ auff* 
Ijeaiod to the nundof GaWjnu«» «l Irag* ^eoivwicf^ bwn 
that the most violeut ^ffor^ oif 4(^(af<4ifm Vfi iimflikimt 
tocstiq^iBdi^ • vhole peo|de^ or to ^vbdin^ 4i9ir rfl^us 
]MM»u&^/^ I>ewQU» of luring tb§ «Mb^^ ^t |i^ 
bMlfi^O^ion^Jlie pi^bjI^UM V> bjis. <^W]» aap!^i^ wAw 
flmfi pf liciAinf md QomM(iiik¥»«> ^ gi^eral e^|j» iihicl^ 
irftei % pompom i^iM «(f the impw%l ti^Oot , pfO€^tt4«!4 
k^ ths fottoiRiof mwD^ : 

^ AisbMg the importaB,t oaices which lu^ve ^fcupidd 01^ 
MimM for th# lit^Uy we} presenri^B of 4i^ 
OAT i^^ti^B. to-^offect wd re*eaiti^b^8k«U thiim[^i»pcot^ 
ipg tx» th^ 49ci(^ ^vs. and public duupiplin^ ^ ^ &^ 
MHis^ W^ wsi^ p«ii:tic^)iwfl7 4e8^j^%<^ ^f^mi^Dfti ^ 
liiew^y: «{ |e«8W 994 n»ti|re^ ^ 4«tl|d^ Qi^ifil^9|ika sdio 
ImA imMMftdr ^. religipA ap0 i^^^^oicme^ ip^t^uMd bf 
Ihwr £»«hai3|;;. w4 prattrnptii^u^jr i^sf^mt^ thf; pvpti^ 

^ fMiqjivtyf bp4. i^isfi^iteA ^ut^yi^ewM;lf»w« w4 opwo^ 

Mcm^sig 40 4i^ dj^iiiMes c^ thaj« fi#<7a W 1^^ «4- 
iMtfrt « ifmmm nowf^i Uwk ths dife^eiit pra^w9(»frf^ 
our empire* The edicts which we have published^ to en- 
force the worship of die gods, having exposed many of 
^e Christians to danger and distress^ m^y having spf- 
^xed deaths and ^lany mox^ who, stiU persist ia ihfik 
impious foUy, being left destitute of osy pnblk 1 
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#f rt^gkm, #e are dispod^d to e«t«tid tx> Aose utibftpp^ 
snen the effects of our wonted clemency. We piMlH 
fh^A, the^efor^^ ft^] j tb ^rofens their i^tlvtiti^ bfiAvom, 
«ftd to Ms«infe»te in their dontrencicles wttliotit f^t bt ma- 
Mtatioti, J>M¥id^ ftlwikyiB thiu: they prea^tfie a dtee resp«(ft 
tb the established iMrs and goremtn^iit. By iiiiothe^ ti- 
^¥iptf #e shall sigblfy 6tir imentioiid to the jnd^ nid 
ttMgistttttes ; And tM^ %« lAiif (mr ifUn^ifM will ta9g&ge 
^ Gktivtiam to affer tip theiitpmytri t^tke Deity wiam 
they a4hr^,f&r &ur nafi^y &ttifrX9^pmUfj fc^r their cMTft^ attd 
for that 6f the t^^uUic.'^* 

This i^pdrtant ediet was i»;ta^d and ««t up at Nki^d- 
itt^dia, on the 13th Afml, Si 1 ; hnt the wreteh<ed Gat^riuii 
^d not lottg dtiirrive ita paWieatHoa; for he dt^ dbMt 
the beginning of May, under torments the moM ^imk- 
^iatlhg, and in the natare of bis complaint atld mam^ of 
Ms dMtby irei^ ttiueh resembling the €as^ of H<ifed. 
After his death, MastiMin siieceisded Mitf 1ft thar g»¥«m* 
ftlent of the pro? inces of Asia. In th« fti^ 9t% mMdl» Hf 
hia nliw ^eign be afli^^ti^ to ado^ the piUdani^SMMiil^ar 
feM predec^sdf ; and, though he neVei^ coiMte^<j^&M^ 1% 
aecure liid tranqniTlity of the cbttrch by a pirlklie ei^%i h% 
Caused a drculatr letter to be addressed lb tfl the go^f^ 
HOTS and magistrates of the provinces, expatiating cm ttfc 
Miperial demeney, acknowledging tbe» ilt^iHGiible lAlMil 
tacy of th^ Christians, and directing th^ oftaeiM #f Jtsi)^ 
to Cease their hktfectna} prosecntlon^, atfd \X9 «MAi W M; 
ifie secret assettMiea of those enfAttfjosTtf. In ift^t i»g^u i fliW 
df these oivlers, says Oibbon, great iHimb^tir ilf Gkli»* 
tiarts were released from |mson, €Hr deUv^fM AroiB ite 
mines. « The confessors, singing hymns rf tiMtt)^^ «i 
ttttned Into their oWn countries ; and thdse iHw^ feiad yteld- 
«d to tb« violence of the tempest, sbHeheA iri A I6ai» #r 

• OmikHfsDedbietfldFsll, t«tiLcLl6. 
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repentance, their re-admission inU> the bosom of the 
chiirch/'* 

This treacherous calm, however, was of short dura^tion. 
Cruelty and superstition were the ruling passions of the 
tM>ul of Maximin — the former suggested the means, the 
latter pointed out the objects, of persecution. He was 
devoted to the worship of the pagan deities, to the study 
of magic, and to the belief of oracles. Happily, while 
this bigotted monarch was preparing fresh measures of 
violence against the Christians with deliberate policy, a 
civil war broke out between himself and his colleague 
Licinius, which occupied his whole attention; and his 
defeat and death taking .place soon after, delivered the 
Christians from this last and most implacable of ihdr 
enemies. 

The government of the Roman world, which, a few 
years before, had been administered by no less tlian sis 
-emperors at pne titiie, now became divided between Con- 
Btantine and Licinius, who immediately granted to the 
Christians permission to live according to their own laws 
and institutions, a privilege which was still more clearly 
ascertained by an edict drawn up at Milan, in the year 
313. By this edict every subject of the empire was al- ' 
lowed to profess either Christianity or paganism unmo- 
lested. It al^ secured the places of Christian worship, 
aAd even directed the restoration of whatever property 
they had been dispossessed by the late persecution. The 
rival princes, however, were not long in seeking or find- 
ing occasion to turn their arms against each other,^ in the 
issue of which, Licinius fell, and left his competitor in the 
undisturbed possession of the empire. 

No character has been exhibited to posterity in lights 
more contradictory and irreconcileable than that of Con- 

* DecUne and Fall, vol. ii. ch. 16. • 
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stantine. Christian writers^ transported with his profes* 
sion of their faith, have magnified his abilities and virtnes 
to excess, and durown an almost celestial splendour over 
every- part of the portrait; while the pagan historians 
have' spread their gloomy shades npon the canvas, and 
obscured every trait that was great and amiable. 

The circumstances attending his conversion to Chris^ 
tkmtty, are too famihar to most readers, to render any 
thing, like a minute detail of them proper in this place. 
His father Constantins had shewn himself very favour- 
ably disposed towards the Christians, and Constantine 
gave early indications of a desire to protect and favour its 
professors. If we may credit his own assertion, he had 
been an indignant spectator of the savage cruelties which 
had been inflicted by the hands of the Roman soldiers, 
on those citizens whose religion was their only crime. In 
the east and in the west he had seen the different effects 
of severity and indulgence, and as the former was xen 
dered still more odious, by the example of Galerius, his 
implacable enemy, the latter was recommended to his 
imitation by the authority and advice of a dying father. 
These tolerant principles were displayed alike both to- 
wards Pagans and Christians, before the emperor had 
avowed any peculiar attachment towards the latter. It is 
true, nevertheless, that he did not always maintain this 
state of indifference ; he appears evidently to have be^ 
convinced of the folly and impiety of the pagan saperstl- 
tion, which induced him to exhort all his subjects earnest- 
ly to embrace the gospel, and at length to employ all the 
force of his authority to abolish the ancient heathen wor- 
ship. 

According to his own account, he was marching at the 
head of his army, from France into Italy, against Max- 
entius, on an expedition, which he was fully aware, in- 
volved in it his future destiny. Oppressed with extreme 
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anxiety, and reflecting thftt he needed a focdd vaf^f^iat tm 
ormsy for subduing the sorceries and liiagjc of bi^ advcto^ 
iary, fae anxiously looked out for the aid of sobm deityv 
m that which alone eould secure him soeoess* About 
noon, when the san began to decline, whilst pmying. idt 
supernatural aid, a luminous cross was seen by die ab^ 
peror and his army, in the air, above the sun^ insd^bed 
with the words, ^^ Bt tbis coKgute/' at the sigiit of 
which, amazement oTerpovTer^ bbtk hmasalf atid tbt 
soldiery on the expedittoii with him« He doaiiini^ tb 
ponder on the event till liigbt, ^hen, id a draaln^ ^ 
author of Chnstianity appealed to htih^ 16 coiifinB tba 
Tisian, directing him, at the same tim^ to make tha tytm^ 
bol of the cfoss bis military ensign^* 

* Fjew tfaingg have occasioned more perplexi^ to tiie writeis of ecele> 
siastical history, and set them more at Tariance, than this Tision of €^- 
Atantine. Mr. Milner, ^hose cr^dtlttty tt|><ni Most odcasioto H sllrilaeM^ 
i|nmi«»t,eiitertdiasDO(io«lKofttier«lifty4r*l&ttMcifr; sod^afthlslli 
iMonaUtcficy with his dwn Tbeolaf ical crted, dttt he mmIvW U ioiaas 
answer to Constantine*s importunate prayer. " He prayed, be implored/ 
says he, *' with macli vehemence and importonity, waA God left hinr not 
luanswered/ (As though the blessed God #otfld l&teir to ttkj pnyet Bttt 
fhatof fiUtk! rrwr. xr. 8. aUdH^.xi^V V#. HwMH g»^ ftf m 
srinds aitosBlher, anil teeoM taee«sidcr die isMle as m inpaiMiMii 
The learned Mosheim ii evidently perplexed about it, and seems at a lorn 
ia what light to consider it— and so also is his translator. ** The wbofe 
story/ says the latter. *< is attended with difftcnl(ies which rMdo'it; Koll 
at a miracle and as a ftict, extremefy Aiblonsf to^sat b^smM."* W^ 
sionid lUnk the solject worthy of ftrtlKr iiweet%aliMi, I ^aold ieM» 
wend to their penisal a very ingenioas and learned dai|iiisiti4» mptm K^ 
flnbjoined as an appendix to the first volnme of Dr. Gregoiyv Cbanb 
History, written by Mr. Henely of Reodlesham, They win ttiere find a. 
compressed accomit of tbe opitionr of the difimiit wricas ott tbt^arffe>% 
and the followii« dodactiom not nafiurly drawn from the wboie-r^lfhat 
£ittebias» who received the acoaast of Ihit extraordiaaiy sesne Ikam the 
month of Constantine hims^, and who wrote thelife of that amparor, daea 
not appear to have given dny credit to it, though the hitter attested it 6y «i|. 
•a*-uthat neither the day, tiie year, the time, nor tfte phu* of tfab visiovii 
sseorded-^thar tfaaeJv no evidence thataayoiieof ttein*y<«r Jtepiit* 
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<>oq8taatiiie Yi)|i()iU9li^ }iis adversary; and bo aooner 
w^ he made ma^er of Roxqie^ bj the destruction of Max«« 
eotuis, than he hoaaund the cross by putting a spear of 
t(i«t form into the hand of the statue erected for him at 
Kjome. He now built places for Christian worship, and 
shewed great h^ne^cenoe to the poor. He encouraged 
tibe meeting of bishops in synods — honoured them with 
his jvrQsenoe, and eu^ployed himself continqally in a^;ran* 
diafing the chiirch. I)e removed the seat of empire to 
QyzaQtiiim» which he eoiheUished, enlarged, and honour- 
pi D^tb the uai^e of Constantinople, and prohibited, by a 
aevere edict, the performance of any pagan rites and 
ceremonies throughout the city. His religious soeal aug* 
ip^iented with his years ; aud towards the close of his life^^ 
•everal imperial edicts were issued for the demolition of 
the heathen temples, and the prevention of any sacrifices 
VgOM their altars^ He was oa the other hand, scrupulous- 
ly aMWtive to the religious, rites avtd ceremonies whicl^ 
mere pcescribed by the Christian clergy. He fasted ;. ob« 
•erred the feasts in commemoration of the martyrs, and 
deyoudy watched the whole night on the vigils of the 
(|fJM(9. 4liid, ia hVi last illness, he suimaoned to the im^ 
'fe|]i|I pfJjipe at Nicomedia, several Chrisuap bishops, 
{erreaMy requesting to receive from them the ordinance 
9C bapti^oaa, and solemnly protesting his intentions of 
j^ndijD^ the rem^i^^r of his Ufe as the disciple of 

^apMimm l^nifiiu t|>»<mptffor— Ifaat theacooonU gives of it by tl|e emperor 
at different timet do not qnadrate^that tlie whole story is reftete witii 
contnidictions-«nd tiua tliere exists a presiimption diametricatty opposite 
to tl»iB««at oflke aB^^miffnele, ia the deeiarntiOD^orCfartst to tim Ro< 

mv goniMKr ^ ^ ki^w ^ ^^ <>^ ^ ^^^ > ^ *V ^^"■'S^^ ^^ ^ 
tUsundil, IhenwoaMmyteKfsntsfiglbt,^.-— jmd ihiLt, in a word, tha 
(OweKnl iad^cements of policy, and party, the ob^oos character of Con- 
iMmtioe, and the opfaiions of the times, when Jndicionsly considered and 
properly combhied; present in themselves an easy stAntion of the whole 
oeattivaBcc aad firaad* 
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Christ. He was accordingly baptized by Eusebins, bis- 
hop of that city ; after that he entirely laid aside his pur- 
ple and regal robes, and continued to wear a white gar- 
ment till the day of his death, which, after a short illness^ 
took place on the 22nd of May, in the year 337, at Ae 
age of sixty-four, having reigned thirty-three years.* 

The extraordinary occurrences of the life of Constan- 
tine produced an entire change in the whole of the Chris- 
tian profession. Its friends were now no longer called 
to endure patiently the hatred of the world — ^to take up 
their cross, and press after a conformity to Christ in his 
sufferings, and, through much tribulation, to enter his 
kingdom; but they were to bask in the sunshine of 
worldly prosperity, enjojring the smiles of the great, and 
connecting with their profession the riches and honours of 
this present world — the baneful effects of which began 
speedily to develope themselves. So long as the Chris- 
tians were persecuted by the heathen on account of their 
faith and practices, they were driven to the gospel as 
their only source of consolation and support ; and they 
Found it every way sufficient for their utmost need. The 
animating principles which it imparted, raised their minds 
superior to the enjoyments of this world, and in the hope 
of life and immortality, they were happy, even if called to 
lay down their lives for the sake of their profession. And 
herein the power of their religion was conspicoons. It 
was not with them an empty speculation, floating in the 
mind, destitute of any influence upon the will and the 
affections. While it induced them to coxmt no sacrifice 
too costly which they were called to make for the gospel's 
sake, they were led by it to exercise the most fervent 
Christian affection one towards another — ^to sympathize 
tenderly with each other in all their sorrows and distresses 
<— and, by bearing one another^s burdens, they fulfilled 

* Ensebia5'3 Lifeof Constantinei b, if. ch« 6ft, 
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their Lord's new command of brotherly lore. This vtbb 
the prominent feature in Christianity during the first 
three centuries. The writings of the apostles and evan- 
gelists all breathe this amiable spirit, and abound with 
exhortations to cultivate this God-like disposition ; and 
so conspicuous was the exercise of it among the primitive 
Christians^ that it was commonly remarked by their ene* 
mies, and recommended by them as worthy of imitation. 

Such, however, is the depravity of human nature, that, 
as they enjoyed any intervals from persecution, they be^ 
came more profligate in their morals and more litigious 
in their tempers. But now that the restraint was wholly 
taken off, by Constantine, the churches endowed, and 
riches and honours liberally conferred on the clergy; 
when he authorised them to sit as judges upon the con- 
sciences and faith of others, he confirmed them in the 
spirit of this world — the spirit of pride, avarice, domina- 
tion, and ambition — the indulgence of which, has, in all 
ages, proved fatal to the purity, peace, and happiness of 
the kingdom of Christ. This inconsistent conduct of the 
leading men among them, in professing a religion, the 
prominent characteristics of which are humility and self- 
denial, and at the same time aspiring after the pleasures 
and the honours of this world, seems to have forcibly 
struck the very heathens themselves. Hence, an historian 
of the latter class, who lived shortly after the time of Con- 
stantine, remarks concerning the bishops of Rome, ** It 
would be well if, despising the magnificence of the ci^, 
they would imitate some of the bishops of provincial 
towns, whose temperance in eating and drinking,* plain- 
ness of apparel, and looking above the world, recom- 
mended them to the deity and his true worshippers.''* 

Now they began to new-model the Christian church, 
the government of which was, as far as possible, arranged 

* Ammiinni Marceltinin, b« zxrii. p. 96t. 
Vol. I. G g 
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confonnably to tbe government of the state. The empe* 
JTor himself as&^med the title of bishop— and el^omj^d the 
power of regulatiag ks external affairs ; ajid b^ and iu» 
successors convened f^nn^ils, in wbijch tbey presided, 
and 4etennined all matters of discipline. The Inshap^ 
qpriTjesponded to those magistrates whose jflnsdiction was 
confined to single cities ; the metropolitans to the pro- 
copsnls or presidfsnts of pronnces v the primates to dm 
empeiror's vicars» each of whom governed one of &e im* 
penal provinces* Canons and prebendaries of (^ithedsa} 
churches took their ri^e ffom the M>cieties of eceles}a$tics» 
which Eusebius, bishop of Vergil, and after him Angus* 
tine^ formed in their houses, and in which these pr^late» 
were stjled their fathers and masters.* 

This constitution of things was an entire departure from 
the order of worship, established und^r divine direction 
by the apostles^ of Christ in the primitive churches. In 
fact> scarcely any two things could be more dissimilar 
than was the simplicity of the gospel dispensation from 
the hierarchy established under Constantino the Great. 
'^ Let none/' says Dr. Mpsheimy alluding to the first and 
V j second centuries, '' confound the bishops of this primitive 
and golden period of the church, yfith those qf whom we 
^ea^ in the following ages. For though they were bo(h 
designated by the same name, yet they differ^ extr^pi^ 
ly, in many respects; A bishop, during the fi^rst aod 
second centuries, was a person who had the care of one 
Christian assembly, which, at that time, Tfas^ gtoeraUj 
speaking, smedl enough to be contained in a private 
house. In thi? assembly, he acted not so much with the 
authority of a master, as with th^ zeal and dilig^npe of a 
faithful servant. The churches also, in those eariy times 
were entirely iufiep^ndent ; npne of them subject to any 
foreign jurisdiction, but each on^ govem^ed hj its oyfn 

* Prie»U^8Hi8tofy(iftiic(k>^n»tioiMofqM»tiamty,Yal.ii.p.^^ 
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tttlers and its own laws. Nothing is more erident thail 
dte perfect eqaality tiiat reigned among the prinritiTe 
ehiirches ; nor does tb^re ever appear, in the first century, 
the smallest trace of that association of provincia) 
eliarctes, from which coundh and metropolittms derive 
tbeir origin.*** To which we may ailrf, that the first 
ckttrches acknowledged no earthly potentate as their 
heait. This had been expressly prohibited by their di- 
vine Master. '^ The kings of the Gentiles,** said he, 
^ exercise lordi^hip over them ; and they that exercise an 
authority upon them are termed benefactors. But wil& 
yott it shall not be so ; — let him that is greatest among 
joa be as the younger, and he that is chief, as he that 
doth serve.*'t Again, ^ Be not ye called Rabbi ; for one 
is your master, even Christ, and aU ye are brethren. And 
caH no man your father upon the earth ; for one is your 
father who is in heaven. Neither be ye calkd masters ; 
for one is your master, even Christ. But, he that is great-^ 
est among you shall be your servant; and, whosoever 
exalteth himself shall be abased, while he that humbleck 
himself shall be exalted.**^: These diinne maxims, which 
are in perfect unison with the whole tenor o^ the New 
Testament, were entirely disregarded by the ecclesiastics 
who undertook to new-model the constitution of the 
Christian church, under the auspices of Constantine, ancf 
whom, as a matter of courtesy, they condescended to 
make its earthly head. But to proceed, 

Thus restored to the full exercise of their liberty, theif 
churches rebuilt, and the imperial edicts eveiy where 
published in their favour, these new bishops immediately 
began to discover what spirit they were of. As their se-*- 
veral revenues increased, they grew more ambitious, less 
capable of contradiction, more haughty and arrogant in 

* Eccles. Hvt. vol, i. p. 106—107. t Lake sail 25, 96. . 

t Matt sziil a— If . 
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their behaviour, more quarrelsome in their tempers, and 
more regardless of the simplicity and gravity of their 
profession and character. Constantine's letters afford 
abundant proof of the jealousies and animosities that 
reigned among them. .Adverting to a violent qnarrel 
which had taken place between Miltiades, bishop of 
Rome, and Ccecilianus, bishop of Carthage, in which the 
principals had enlisted a host of their colleagues as .their 
respective auxiliaries,- he states to them, that it was a very 
grievous thing to him to see so great a number of persons 
divided into. parties, and the bishops disagreeing among 
themselves. He earnestly wishes to compose their dif- 
ferences, but in spite of all his efforts, they persisted in 
their quarrels — ^which drew from him a pathetic com- 
plaint, that those who ought to have been the foremost 
in maintaining a brotherly affection and peaceable dis* 
position towards each other, were the first to separate 
from one another in a scandalous and detestable manner, 
giving occasion to the common enemies of Christianity to 
Bcoff and deride them. 

To put an end to such factions and disgraceful pro- 
ceedings, he summoned a council to meet at Aries in 
France, in order, if it were possible, to bring to a friendly 
and Christian compromise this long pending altercation. 
He himself condescended to be present on the occasion, 
and exerted all his influence to restore peace and har- 
mony among them, but with little effect. He had un* 
fortunately sown the seeds of strife and contention, by his 
liberal endowment of churches, and by the riches and ho-' 
nours that he .had confeiTed upon the bishops, and he was 
now reaping the fruit of his folly. 

Had this first of the Christian emperors, rested satis- 
fied with the primary edict which he published in favour 
of the Christians, he had acted the part of a wise, good, 
and impartial governor. That decree, without particu- 
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larising any sects or parties, gave full liberty to all of 
them, both Christians and Pagans, to follow whatever 
religious profession seemed to them most eligible. Bat 
.that liberty was of no long duration, and was soon 
abridged in reference to both Christians and heathens. 
For although in that edict he had commanded that the 
pla€;es of worship and other effects should be restomd to 
Christians in general, it was soon followed by another, 
which restricts this grant to '' the catholic church." 
Afiter this, in a letter to Miltiades, bishop of Rome, com- 
plaining of the differences fomented by the African 
bish<^s, he tells him, that he had so great a reverence 
for ^' the catholic church," that he would not have him 
suffer, in any place, any schism or difference whatsoever 
to exist. There are in his letters many things which 
savour of the same spirit, and which can leave ns in no 
doubt, that, by ^' the ciatholic faith and church" we are 
to understand that which was approved by those bishops 
who had the greatest interest in his favour* 

And with regard to his treatment of the Pagans, it was 
in flagrant violation of the first principle of Christianity, 
as well as of the excellent edict which he had formerly 
issued. He prohibited by law^ the worship of idols in 
cities and country — commanded that no statues of the 
gods should be erected, nor any sacrifices offered upon 
their altars, and sent into all the provinces, Christian 
presidents, forbidding the pagan priests to offer sacrifice^ 
and confirming to the former the honours due to their cha- 
racters and stations; thus endeavouring to support the 
kingdom of Christ, which is not of this world, by means 
altogether worldly, viz. the prospects and rewards of 
worldly honour and preferment. 

It can excite no surprise, that those persons who could 
advise the issuing of these edicts, to suppress the ancient 

* Eoselriin, b. 10, ch. 5, 6. 
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tdigios of the empire, shottld be against tolerating any 
sects among themselves fhat should presniAe to ^ffi>r 
from them on any articles of the Christian ftatfa or disci- 
pline. For nothing can be more evident than that, if the 
eiril magistrate is vested vritiL atdiority to prohibit reli- 
gious opinions, or pnnish the abettcnrs of th^fn, merely 
becanse in iU viern they are erroneous, it mn^t necessarily 
follow, that he has an equad r^ht to psmish a professing 
Christian whose sentiments oi* practices diflSer firom his 
own, as he wonld have to punish those of a Pagan or 
Mahommedan. If the magfstnU:e's jurisdiction extend to 
his ezeiGisiBg a control oTer the human mind m one in- 
stMice, it will be impossible consistently to deny it to him 
in any other; and as his own judgment is, in dl cases, 
the anthorized standard of what is trulh and error, in re^ 
ligion, he bears the swoid, on this principle, to pnmA 
every deviation from that standard which he has erected, 
whethar femid in Christian, Jew, or Pagan. Tbns, if Cott« 
stantine and his bishops were justified in abolishing hea- 
thenism by the civil power, becanse they believed it er- 
roneons, Diocletian and Gallienus with their priests, were 
equally right in prohibiting Christianity by civil laws, 
becanse they believed it to be not only false and impious, 
but blasphemy age^nst their gods, and even as bordering 
npcrn atheism itself. 

It has been well remarked by a sensible writer, that 
*' men have been very long in discovering, and even yet 
seem scarcely to have discovered, that true religion is of 
too delicate a nature to be compelled, by the coarse im^^ 
plements of human authority and worldly sanctions. Let 
the law of the land retrain vice and injustice of everjr 
kind, as ruinous to the peace and order of society ; for 
this is its proper province: but let it not tamper with re- 
ligion, by atteinptmg to enforce its exercises and duties. 
These, unless they be free-will offerings, are nothing. 
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ikpy are woise [thao nothing.] By such an unnatural 
alliaace, and iU-ja<iged aid, hypocrisy and supeistitioii 
nmy, indeed, be greatly promoted; but gennine piety 
never fails to suffer/' * 

The 8<»itinient9 of the primitive Christians for the £rsi 
Ibree centuries, in reference to the divinity of the Saviour, 
were, generally speaking, pretty uniform, nor do them 
appear to have been any public controversies regarding 
this leading article of the Christian faith* But a dispute 
now arose, which may be said to have involved all Chris* 
tendom in a flame. It originated in the church of Alex* 
andria, in Egypt, between Alexander and Arius, two of 
die pastors of that church, and soon spcead itself into 
other churches, enflaming bi^ops against bishops, who, 
under the pretext of supporting divine truth, « excited to- 
multa, and fomented the most deadly strifes and hatveds 
towards each odoen These divisions of the prelates set 
the people together by the eaxB, and the dispute was 
managed with such violence, that k involved the whole 
Christian world, and gave occasion to the heathens to ridi- 
cule the Christian religion upon their public theatns^f 

The occatton of this dispute, which is well known by 
the name of '' the Arian Controvbbsy,'* seems to 
have been simply this. Alexander, one of the prelates of 
that church, speaking upon the subject of the Trinity, had 
affirmed that Aere was ^' an umty in tbe Trinity, and 
particularly that the Son was co-etemal, and consubstan- 
rial, and of the same dignity with the Father/' Arius 
objected to this language, and argued that ^* If die 
Father begat the Son, he who was begotten must have a 
beginning of his existence ; and from hence, says he, 'ti^ 
manifest that there was a time when he (the Son) wa3. 
not,'' &c. 

* Campbell's Ledom oo Ecdes. Hist veL 1. p. 73, 
t S«crates*9£cc]M,liiit«lNi.clktf. 
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. It is wholly iacompatible with the object (tf this hbtoiy 
to discuss points of Christian doetrine; but the reader wil) 
piobabfyy •exense a few remarks on this extraordinary con* 
trorersy. It is scarcely possible for any one who enter* 
tains a reverential regard for the great God, not to be 
struck with the presumption of poor, finite, erring mortabf 
daring' to investigate, in the rash and inconsiderate man* 
net that was now done, a subject of such awfiil import a» 
the moduzoi the divine existence. We no. sooner turn 
our thoughts to this question than our feeble capacities 
are overwhelmed with the immensity of the subject. 
Reason, in its most improved state, can carry us but a 
little way in our discoveries of God ; and, if we are wise, 
ive shall receive in simplicity of mind, every information 
which the great First Cause hath been {deased to afford 
us concerning himself in his holy word. There, indeed, 
v^e learn with certainty, what may be also inferred from 
the works of creation and providence, that there is a God, 
who at first called the universe into being, and who still 
upholds and governs all things. But the works of crea* 
tion and providence could never teach us, what the scrip* 
tures make abundantly {rfain, — that there is in this one 
immense being, a distinccioa of Father, Word, and Spirit — 
a distinction which lies at the foundation of the whole econo- 
my of our redemption. Men, in the pride of their hearts, 
may ask, how can these things be \ But we m^ under 
no obligation to explain that poistt to them-.. And, in- 
deed, it will be early enough for them to put the questreo^ 
when*/^ shall hli^ve explained how hodgy soul, and ^irit 
constiii|te one individual humanperson. Every child may 
see that this distinction pervades the- whole >o|< divine 
revelation, and especially the New Testament.. The 
Father is always represented as attaining themajesty 
of the Godhead ; as the great moral governor of the.world, 
. giving laws to his creatures, enforced by the sanctions of 
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the jrewiirds and pnoisIimeDts of a f iititre state* The' Woan 
is described as becoming incarnate to accomplish the 
purposes of the Fa<lier's love in the redemption of the 
goilty. And the Holy Spirit as the efficient agents 
carrying into effect the purpose of the Father and the 
grace of the Son, on the^hearts of the elect. But then k 
never leads us to conceiye of the Son ov God, abstract* 
edly from his incarnation. The Wobd was madb 
FLESH, or assumed a human body, and thus '" that holy 
thing which was bom of the virgin, was the Son of 
God/** The doctrine of '* eternal generation" was un- 
known to the inspired writers, imd, unquestionably^ batch- 
ed in the school of Alexandria. Happy had it been for 
the Christian worlds could they have rested satisfied with 
die simple doctrine of divine revelation on this sublime 
subject; not seeking to be. wise beyond what is written. 
Mudi as I disfike the character of Athanasius, it is only 
due to him to say, that he hath in a few words said all 
diat can with propriety be said on this sttbject. ^' The ' 
Father,'' says he, ^ cannot be the Son, nor the Son the 
Fatlier; and the Holy Ghost is never called by the name 
of tlie Son, but is called the Spirit of the Father and of 
the Son. The Holy Trinity is but one divine nature and 
one God. This is sufficient for the faithful; human know^i' 
ledge goes no further. The Cherubims vail the rest wid^ 
their wings.'' 

But. let the reader mark how these ecclesiastical conph 
batants represent each others' opinions. Arius^ in a let- 
ter to Eusebius of Nicomedia, thus states the sentiments 
of Alexander. '^ God is always and the Son always ^the 
same time the Father, the same time the Son — ^the Son 
co-exists with God unbegottenly, being ever begotteoi 
being unbegottenly begotten — God was not before die 
Son, no not in conception, or the least point of time, he 

• Lake i. Sl— S5. John i. 14. 
Vol,. I. H h 
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iBtting eter God, evar a Sod*— For ilie Son is out of Gpd 
himself.'' Alexander, on die coolzarjr, in a leUcr to the 
bishop of Constantiiiople, gives ns the doctrine of Arimm 
in the foUowing woirds. ^ There was a time vhen theie 
was ao Son of 60^, and that he who befote was no^ 
afterwards existed, bring made, whensoeyor he was mad^ 
jast as any man whatsoever ; and that thesefoie he waa 
<yf a miitdt>le natare, and eqoally receptiye of vice and 
Yirtae, ftc.'' 

If diese diiags were publicly tanght and avowed, by 
these men, as each lepsesents the other^s sentiments, every 
sober man will sorely think that they bodi merited seveve 
vaprebension, for leaving the plain language of scriptnrc^ 
and itttrodacing terms of their own inveation into a doc* 
trine of pure revdation, and at last dividing the whole of 
Christendom on account of it. 

Numerous expedients were tried to being Alex»ader 
and Anus to. one mind ; the empeior himself condcsoen* 
ding to beoome a mediator between them; but allafr* 
tmapts proved fruitless* He wrote letters to them at 
Alexandria, exhorting them to lay aside their diflSnenoes 
and become reconciled to each other. He informs them 
that he had diligendy examined the rise and progress of 
this dispute, and that he found the occasion of the differ* 
ence to be very trifling and not worthy such furious con* 
tentioBs ; and that therefore he proo&ised himself, his me* 
dKation for peace would have its desired effect* He re* 
minds Alexander that *' He required from his presbyters 
a declaration of their sentiments concerning a silly, empty 
questioD^"- uid Arius, that he had hnprudently uttered 
what he should not ev«i have thoi^ht of,- or what at 
least he should have kept secret in his own bosom; 
that questions about such things ought not to have been 
asked; if asked, should not have been answered; that 
they proceeded from an^ idle itoh of disputation, and 
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in thi^Bselyes o(, 30 high and difficult a nature^ as 
that thej could npt be exactly comptthended or suitably 
explained. And that to inmt oa guch poiat» before tl^ 
peopW could produce no other effect thau to make sonae 
of them talk blasphemy, and others, turn schismatics."* 

This unquestionaUy was excellent advicCf but rel^jiou^ 

-anmuMities are not so easily removed ; and the eoclesiaa- 

tical oombatantt were too warmly engaged to listen tp 

such salutary counsel* Finding all other resonrses ine^ 

fectoal, die empeior was at length under the necessity of 

.isaoing letters to the bishops of the seveml provinces of 

the empire, enjoining them to assemble together at Nic^, 

in Bjthinia, which was accordingly done, A. D«. S6&. 

This is what goes by the name of ** the first genesal 

cottncil/' The nnmber of bishops was three hundred and 

eighteen, besides a multitude of presbyters, deacons, 

Acolythists, and others, amounting in the whole to two 

thonaand and forty*eight persons* The ecclesiastical 

historians inform ns, that in this vast collection of the 

bishops, some were remarkable for their gravity, patience 

under sufferings, modesty, integritf , and eloquence, yet 

.they all agree that there wore others of very opposite 

dmiBCiers.t 

* Ensebiiis's Life of Constantiiie, b. l. eh. 6Sb 
t ** The cloqnenoe of LactantiiiBy and the beenty and purity of hit style, 
raise Ub wperior to every dntiior of tlie fburlh ceatavy, aad plMO hiai nfK 
oa an c^taality whb aoqie of the mott acconpUflhed writers of antieat 1^^ 
Eatnisted with the edncation of Crispm, the nafortonate ion of Coastaa- 
tiac, Wiom that raonaieh afterwards put to death, Lactantinsy aaiidst the 
splendoors of a conrt, was distiiiginshed only by bb taleats and his poverty* 
Ha principal woric coatists of a masterly refiitatioa of Peginiwn, nada 
leanied eomiwrison between it and Ontaaity. It a to tiie indelible 
diigraeeof the.afe, that wfaUe a namber of fanatic monks and popnhtf d» 
elaimers obtained the higheststations in the efaorGh,a manwhopocscHsed the 
learning of Aristotle, with the eloquence of Cicero, wbonalted pfaUosopby 
with religion, aad an earnest piety with aU the gvaees of a pAhed taste aad 
eniightcaed uidentaadvg, sbnUd be penntM ta Isippah withont dhp 
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Od the day appointed for holding the councH, the bis- 
hops and inferior clergy were assembled in the largest 
room in the palace, rows of seats' being placed on each. 
•ide of it; andall having taken then- places, they waited, 
standing in respectfial siience for the emperor, who, being 
preceded by several of his friends, at lengdvuiade^iis ap- 
pearance, as Eusebios says, like an angel of God, exceed- 
ing all his attendants, in size, graceftilness and strength; 
and dazzling all eyes with the splendonrof his drete ; but 
fihewing the greatest humility and modesty in his manner 
of walking, gesture, and behaviour. Having taken Ws 
station in the middle of the upper part of the room, near 
a low chair that was covered mth gold, he did not sit 
-down, till the fathers desired it* 

AU being now seated, says Eusebius, the bishop whose 
place waa the first on his. right hand (Maimbourg infoms 
us it was Eustatbius, patriarch of Antioch), rose, and 
addressing the emperor, gftve thanks to God on his ac- 
count, congratulating the. church on its prosperous con- 
dition, brought^about by his means, and particularly in 
the destruction of the. idolatrous worship of Paganism. 
Then sitting down, the emperor himself addressed the 
company in Latin, expressing his happiness at seeing 

tinctioii or reward. It is, however, but too common a case, that the ser- 
vice wliich 16 rendered to a party, is rated higher tlian that which is ren- 
dered to mankind in general. The defence of a stogie dogma sbaU raise a 
jnan to eminence and fottiine, ; while the enlightenioi; of thousanda, the in* 
proving of the hearts, the moral;, the jndgments, and religions seatimeiits of 
the nation, sliall frequently be passed over, with scarcely the cold return of 
fhiitieM praise.'*— •Gri'^or?^** Church nUit^, vol. i. |[J. i^4. 

** Such was ^e taste of thto tinles and tlie j^jpOe, tiiat LactaHtiaa, who 
was a man of learaiag and r^ eloquence, e man, of f owpd sentimeats, eai- 
tensive knowledge, and inoffensive life, the most exceUept of the I^attn 
fathers, and justly called the'Christian Cicero, was in want of common ne* 
cessaries ; vrtnle Ambrose, ^hawa^ not worthy (o c^irry iiis books, was elect, 
ed to the rich see of Milan; and this whdb the pe«>ple elected their own 
tiihopfeVJZaMiUM'a li^ele^^eiwrdUc* 
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tfaeiB ail melioo:' tto gkmoils on occasibn.as tiie amicftble 
settlement of all their differences; which, he sajd, hafl 
giveir hitn' metre coocem than- all his wars ; but that th^se 
being' at all end, he had nothing more at heart than to be 
the means ofaetding ibe peace of the chureh; andhecon- 
clndefl with expressing faia earnest wish diat they would, 
as speediijr as possible, remove every caase of dissenfion, 
and lay die fottadatkm of a lasting peace*. What he said 
in Latin was interpreted to the fathers in Greek. 

Immediately afker thb speech, this excellent emperor 
was witness to a scene which must have afforded him a 
very onpromiskig prospect as to the success of his pro- 
ject for peace. For before they entered iipon the discus- 
sion of any thing that related to the great object of their 
meeting, the bishops began with complaining to die em- 
peror of each odier, and vindicating themselves. To 
every thing that was said, he gave a patient hearing, aiid 
by bis mildnesss and great address, speaking to them in 
Greek (which he was in some measure able to do) he at 
- length prevailed upon them to come to an agreement, 
says Eufiebins, not only with respect to their private dif- 
ferences^ but also with regard to the two great objects of 
their assembling — the rule of faith as it respected the 
Arian controversy, and the time of celebrating Easter. 

Socrates says, that the bishops having put into the em- 
peror's hands writen libels, containing their complaints 
against each other, he threw them all together into the 
fire, advising them, according to the doctrine of Christ, 
to forgive one another as they themselves hoped to be 
forgiven. Sozomensays, that the bishops having made 
their complaints in person, the emperor bade them reduce 
them all into writing, and-diat on the day which he had 
appointed to consider them, he said, as he threw all the 
billets unopened into the fire, that it did not belong to 
him to decide the differences of Christian bishops^ and 
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AMtthehetfii^of than must be ddmed till the day df 
jndgiMBt.* 

HoweTer, the emperor ultimiilriy sueceeded in niHor* 
mg them to tome degree of tempet^ find fbty eooMk 
qnently proceeded in good eamett to diwf up a creed, 
whieh they were all lequired to 8ubsoribe»a»tfieeiltytnie 
and orthodox fintfa^ and whidv from the plaee whece diey 
were assembled; beers the title of the NiGBNS.i* The 
principal persons who «|^eared on the side of Arias, and 
assisted him in the pabHc disputation^ wem Ensebins of 
Nicomedia, Tbeognis of Nice, and i^aris of Caleedoa'; 
and the person who chiefly opposed them and took the 
part ^f Aleaander, was Athanasios, then only a deaooD in 
the church of Alexandria, but much confided in by Ae 
bishop^ and of whom more will be said hereafter. 

No sooner wete the decrees and canons of the council 
drawn up, than they were sent to Sylvester, dien bidM»p 
of Rome, who, in the thirteenth council of Rome^ at wbiek 
wefe present two hundred and seventy-five bishopa, 
finned them in these words : ^' We confinn with 
mouth, that which has been decreed at Nice, a city el 

* Eiuebiiis's Life of ConsUntme, bookiii. ch. 10—14. 

t Aft a matter of cniiosityy which may gratify some readers, 1 mahjtm 
tUi fomiaafy of ttMarUiodoxlaitii aft tUs period. Tbo oiigiBd ai^ fee 
Amid in the opiille of EoMbiss to the Cmiaseaas. 

^ We belicTe io one God, the Father Ahni|^, maker of all thii|^g» 
Tif^ible and invisible. And in one Lord Jesns Christy the Son of God, the 
only begotten ; begotten of the Father, that is, of the sobstance d the 
Father. Ood of God; Light of Light; tne God of trae God; bcgottaa, 
aotamde; oaoMbttmtial with the Father, by whom all UnngftweiemmK 
things in lieaTen, and things on earth ; who for ns men, and for oar salvatioa^ 
came down and was incarnate, and became man, saffered and rose ^pda 
the third day, and ascended mto the heavens, and comes to judge the quick 
and the dead; and ia the Holy Ghost. And the cathoUe and apoftelie 
charchdothanathenatiBe those persona whotay, thM there was a tfaaa 
when the Son of God was not } that he was not before he was hoia; that 
he was made of nothing, or of another substance or being; or that he 
is created, or changeable, or convertible.* 
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Bjdiiiua^ \»f the tb^^e hundred and eighteen holy Uahop^ 
for the good of the catholic and apostolic churchy mother 
of the faidiful. We aAathemadze all tbofle who shall 
dace to eontradict the decrees of the great and holy conn- 
cily which va« assembled at Nice, in the presence of that 
most pious and venerable prince, the empercNr Constail* 
^ne." And to this all the bishops answered^ ** We cqj^ 
^&ittoitJ'* 

The council began their discussions <m the 19th ^ 
Jane, and ended them on the 2dth of August, of the iBame 
year (325.) to the joy of Constantine, the defeat of Arias, 
and the triumph of the Athanasian party. Eusebius of 
Nicocnedia, and sixteen other bishops, opposed the g^ie** 
lal sense of die council, and rejected the word caneubitanf* 
tial. But finding themselves in so small a minority, and 
that the emperor was determined to enforce respect to 
the decisions of the council, they all, except four, ulti« 
inatdy subscribed the confisssion of £uth. The prevail^ 
ing party then proceeded to exconununieate Arius and 
his followers, banishing the former from Alexandria* 
Letters were also written to all the churches in Egypt, 
Lybia, and Pentapolis, announcing their decrees, and in* 
fpmung them that the holy synod had condemned the 
Qpinions of Arius, and had fully determined the time for 
the celebration of Easter; exhorting them to rejoice for 
ihe good deed they had done, for that they had cut off all 
manner of heresy • When these things were ended. Con* 
stantine splendidly treated the bishops, filled their pockets, 
and sent them hcmonsahly home, exhorting them at part* 
i|ig to maintain peace among themselves, and that none 
of them should envy another who might excel the rest in 
wisdom or eloquence — ^that they should not carry them* 
tel ves haughtily towards their inferiors, but condescend to, 
and bear with, dieir weakness ; — a convincing prpof that 

* MsiHbotig^t History of ArisBltni, toI*!. p. i8« 
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he saw into their tempers, and was no stranger to the 
faamgbtiness and pride thatinfinenced some, and die envjr 
and hatred that prevailed in others.* 

It requires not the spirit of prophecy to antici|>ate ^ 
effects which most flow firom the disgraceful proceeding» 
of this general council, though Constantme himself wrote 
letters, enjoining universal conformity to its decrees, and 
urges as a leason for it, that ** what they had decreed was 
libe will of Ood, and that the agreement of so great a 
number of such bishops was by inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost." It laid the foundation for a system of persecu- 
tion of a complexion altogether new — professed Christi- 
ans tyrannising over the consciences of each other, and, as 
will be seen in the sequel, inflicting torture and cruelties 
upon each other far greater than they had ever sustained 
from their heathen persecutors. The emperor's first let- 
jlers were mild and gentle, but he was soon persuaded in- 
to more violent measures ; for out of his great zeal to 
extinguish heresy, he issued edicts agaihst all such as his 
favourite bishops persuaded him were the authors or 
abettors of it, and particularly against the Novatians, 
Valentinians, Marcionists, and others, whom, after re- 
proaching with being '' enemies of truth, destructive 
counsellors,'' &c. he deprives of the liberty of meet* 
ing for worship, either in public or private places; 
and gives all their oratories to the orthodox church. And 
with respect to the discomfited party, he banished Arius 
himself, commanded that all his followers should be caK 
led Porphyriam (firom Porphyrius, a heathen, who wrote 
against Christianity)t — ordained that the books written by 

, * EnsebWs Life of ConstantiDey b. iu. di. SO. Socrates, b. i. dk 9. 

t The foUowingUacopyofthe Edict which ContantiM imed on that 
occasaoD: it was addresied to the Biahopi and People tfaroagboat the En* 
pire. 

<' Smce Aiiu bath imitated wicked and ungodly nicQ, it ia jntt tiiat ha 
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diem should be burnt, that there «ught remain U). pos- 
terity no vestiges of their doetrine ; aod> to complete the 
climax, enacted that if any should da^ to keep in his pos- 
session any book written by Aria% 4^nd should not im- 
mediately bum it, he should be no sooner convicted, of 
the crime, than he should suffer death.* Such were th^ 
acts of the last days of Constantins thje Gbbat. . 



SECTION il. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED 

l^romthedmih of ComUmiim the Great, to the close of the 
fourth century. A. D. 337--400. 

On the decease of Constantine, the government of the 
Roman empire was distributed between his three sons. 
To Constantine the II. were assigned the provinces of 

Aoidd undergo tfaesame inluHy with tesk As tIiaref(Mre» PorpbgpiiiM, aa 
enemy of godliMSs, lorhis hsviog oopi|MMrd yriclLod boolca agaiiut Chris« 
tiaaity, liath foond % raiUble recompense, so as to be ioiamoiis for the time 
to come, and to be loaded with great reproach, and to have alibis impions 
writings qnite destroyed : so also it is now my pleasare, that* Arias, and 
those of Arios's sentiment Shan heealtod- PorpbjrrUais, so tlKSt tbey may 
bnTe the appeHalion of those wh«»e manner they hayaimitated. Moreover, 



if any book composed by Arias shall be foond^^-ttrshall be committed to the 
flames ; that not only his eril doctrine may be destroyed, bnt that there may 
not be the least remembrance of it left. T^is also I eitfoin, that if any one 
shall be found to have concealed any writhit composed by Arins, mA shall 
not fanmediately hriagit and consnme it ip Ae fii^ 4Qalh shall be hasi^nnisf^* 
nent; forassooa asheis tafcaa in this cnme, be shall soffer a capital pn« 
aishment. Gbn Presbrtb Yor. 

^Eosebios's life of Constantine, b.iii.di. 65. Socomen, b. I. ch. 21; 
Socrates, b. i. ch. 9. The reader will also find a very emuaiMg accdtmt of 
the proceedings of tins memotabte coancU (providod he can make |he ne« 
cessary allowance for the anthoi^a predUection for the Catholic party, it 
bemg written ilfortf ilf(Siai6iapviano, as Dr. Jortm would express it) in 
Mahnbonrg's Histoiy of ArianiBm, transUted by Webster^ toL i.bookl. 
ito edition, 1737. 
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Britain; Spain, and Gaul, now caUed France. To his b«o- 
Aer Constans, lUyricom, Italy, and Africa ; whilst Con^ 
stantins inherited the east, comprehending Asia, Syria,- 
and Egypt, with the city of Constantinople, to whidi hia. 
father had transferred the imperial residence, and con- 
sequently made it the seat of government. 

In 'the year 340, a quarrel arose between the two first 
mentioned brothers, which ended in a war, and that war 
in the death of Constantiue. Constans now added the do- 
minions of the deceased prince to his own, and thereby 
became sole master of all the western provinces. He re- 
tained possession of this immense territory until the year 
350, when Magnentius, one of his own officers, with the 
view of getting himself declared emperor, contrived to^ 
procure the assassination of Constans. The usurper, how- 
ever, did not long enjoy the fruits of his perfidy; for Con- 
stantius, justly incensed by his rebellious conduct, march- 
ed an army against him, and repulsing him at the outset^ 
Magnentius, transported with rage and despair at his ill 
success, and apprehending the most terrible and igno-. 
minions death from the resentment of the conqueror, put 
a termination to his own life. Thus Constantius, in the 
year 353, became sole monarch of the Roman empire, 
which he governed until the year 361. Marching at the 
head of his army, in that year, to chastise the presump- 
tion of his own kinsman, Julian, whom the forces entrust- 
ed to his command in Gaul, had, in an hour of victory 
saluted with the title of Augustus, he was arrested by 
the hand of death, and expired at Mopsucrepe in Cilida,. 
leaving the vacant throne to Julian« 
. None of the sons of Constantiue the Great, inherited 
the spirit and genius of their father. They, nevertheless,. 
BO far trode in his steps, as to extend their fostering care • 
io the Catholic religion^ to accelerate its progress through 
t^e empire, and to continue to undermine and abolish the 
system of paganism. ' 
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• But the controversy urbich had arisen between Arias an4 
Alexander, relarive to the sonship of Christ, was far from 
being pat to rest by the decision of the council of Nice. 
The doctrine of Anns, indeed, had been condemned by a 
very large majority — ^he himself was banished to Illyricum, 
and his followers compelled to assent to the confession 
of iaith composed by the synod — ^his writings also had 
been proscribed as heretical, and the punishment of death 
decreed against all who were convicted of the crime of 
.harbouring them in their houses. But persecuting edicts 
caonot extend their dominion over the thoughts, and it 
18 scarcely less difficult to impose an effectual restraint 
upon the tongue. Persecution has generally been found 
lavourable to whatever cause it has been directed against; 
it some how enlists the sensibilities of our nature on the 
side of the persecuted party ; and disposes the mind to a 
morexandid and impartial examination of the question in 
'dipsute, than we should otherwise possess. It is perhaps 
too much to affirm with Dr. Middleton, that '' truth .was 
never known to be on the persecuting side;"* an impar- 
*tial examination, however, of the opinions and proceed- 
ings of both Arians and Athanasians on this occasion servea 
in some degree to justify the maxim, and convinces me 
that they were equally remote from the truth, even as they 
were alike well disposed to persecute each other in pro- 
portion as either party obtained the means of doing it. 
Only, it is due to the orthodox party to say> that they 
took the lead in punishing heretics with death, and per- 
.^naded the emperor to destroy those whom they could 
•not convert. 

When the undivided government of the empire cen- 
tered in the hands. of Constantius, he evinced a strong 
. predilection' for the Arian side of the controversy, and 
Arianism became fashionable at court. The emperor fa- 

* Preface to hu Free laqniiy, p. 8. 4to edit. 
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Vouied only the bishops of that party. Paul^ the orthodox 
prelate of the see of Constantinople, was ejected from his 
office by the emperor's order, and Macedonius subadtuted 
in his room. This man adopted a scheme different from 
either party, and contended that the Son was not eonsuh^ 
staniial, but of a like substance with the Father, openly 
j[>ropagating this new theory, after thrusting himself into 
the bishoprick of Paul ; and thus, by the addition of a 
singlje letter, aifecdng to settle the whole dispute. Frivo- 
lous as was this distinction, it enraged the orthodox par^, 
who, filled with rage and resentment, rose in a body to 
oppose Hermogenes, the officer whom Constantius had 
\ ', aent to introduce him unto his episcopal throne, burnt 
down bis house, and drew him round the streets by his 
heels until they had murdered him* 

Athanasius, who had rendered such essential seryice 
to Alexander, his bishop, in managing the dispute with 
Arius at the council of Nice, had, by this time, risen to 
great popularity, and in reality was become the oracle of 
the orthodox party. We are supposed to be indebted to 
him for the creed which bears his name, and which fills 
so eminent a place in the liturgy of our national church. 
. Even to this day he is extolled by such respectable writers 
as Milner and Hawies, as a prodigy of evangelical light. 
But whatever may be said of the soundness of his speco- 
. lative creed, he was evidently a man of aspiring views and 
. of persecuting principles. In a letter to Epictetus, bishop 
. of Corinth, alluding to some heretical opinions then pre- 
valent, he says, *' I wonder that your piety hath borne 
; these things, and that you did not immdiately put those 
heretics under restraint, and propose the true ikith to 
. them, that if they would not forbear to contradict they 
. might be declared heretics, for it is not to be endured 
: that these things should be either said or heard amongst 
Christians." And upon another occasion, ''they ought 
to be held in universal hatred" says be, '^ for opposing 
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the truths" — bomfoftiitg himself that the emperor, trhen 
duly informed, Would put a stop to their wickednesfc, and 
ih&t they would not be long-lived. In one of his letters 
he ejf horts those to whom he wrote, to ^* hold fast the 
confession of the fathers, and to reject all who should speak 
inore or less than was contained in it* And, ih his firdt oration 
against the Arians, he declares in plain terms, ^' that the 
expressing a person's sentiments in the words of scripture, 
was no sufficient proof of orthodoxy because the devil 
himself used scripture words to cover his wicked desi^ 
upon our Saviour, and that heretics were not to be re- 
ceived, though they made use of the very expressions of 
brthodoxy itself." 

The scriptures were now nt> longer the standard of the 
Christian faith. What was orthodox and what hetarodojT, 
was, from hence forward, to be determined by the deci- 
sions of fathers and councils ; and religion propagated 
not by the apostolic methods of persuasion, accotanpamed 
with the meekness and gentleness of Christ, but by impe* 
rial edicts and decrees ; nor were gainsayers to be brought 
to conviction by the simple weapons of reason and scrip* 
ture, but persecuted and destroyed. It cannot surprise 
fas, if after this We find a Continual iiuctuatibn of the pub* 
Uc faith, just as the prevailing party obtained the imperial 
authority to support them ; or that we should meet with 
iittle else in ecclesiastical history than violence and cruel* 
ties, committed by men who had wholly departed from 
die simplicity of the Christian doctrine and profession ; 
men enslaved to avarice and ambition ; and carried awAy 
With views of temporal grandeur, high preferments and 
large revenues. 

To dwell upon the disgraceful cabals, the violent invec« 
lives, and slanderous reeriminations of those ruling fac- 
tions, would affoid little edification to the reader, and 
eertadidy no pleasure id the writer* Were we disposed 
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4o give credit to the complaints of the orthodox ugahist 
the Ariansy we mast certainly regard th«n as the most 
execrable set of m«n that ever lived. They are loaded 
If ith all the crimes that can possibly be committed, and 
represented as bad, if not worse, than infernal spirits* 
•And had- the writings- of the Arians not been destroyed^ 
ve should, no doubt, have found as many and grievons 
^ charges laid by them, perhaps with eqnal justice against 
the Athanasians. Constantius banished Athanasioa from 
-his bishopricic at Alexandria, and wrote a letter to the 
<utizens, in which he terms him '' an impostor, a corrupter 
of men's souls, a disturber of the city, a pernicious fel- 
low, one convicted of the worst crimes, not to be expiated 
by his'sujS'ering death ten times ;*^ and a bishop, named 
.George, was put into his see, whom this eloquent empe- 
^or is pleased to style *^ a most venerable person, and the 
imost capable of all men« to instruct them in heavenly 
^things." Athanasins, however, in his usual style, calk 
him /' an idolater and hangman ; and one capable <^ aH 
kinds of violence, rapine, and murders," and whom he ac- 
tually chaiges with committing the most impious acticma 
and x)utrageous cruelties. 

The truth is, that the cler^of the Catholic church 
.were now become the principal disturbers of the empire; 
.and the pride of the bishops, and the fury of the people 
/ -on each side had grown to such a height, that the election 
^x ^ ror restoration of a bishop seldom took place in the larger 
• ; cities, without being attended with scenes of slaughter. 
^ Athanasius.was several times banished.and restored at the 
^.expense of blood. What shall we make of the Christi- 
anity of the man who could act thus, or countenance sudi 
• proceedings i. Had Athanasius been influenced by the 
- benign and peaceable spirit of the gospel, he would, at 
ionce have withdrawn himself from such .diagracefol 
r scenes, and preferred. tQ vorsbip jGlod.in the SQcieSiy pf 
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only a dozen day-labourers in a ceUar or a garret, id alL 
tfae honour and all the emolument which he could deriye: 
frooi being exalted to the dignity of archbishop of Alex- 
ckndria, on such degrading conditions. Oiie can scarcely 
forbear contrasting his conduct with the behaviour of 
Him, whose servant he professed to be. ^' When Jesus. 
perceived that they would come and take him by force, 
and make him a kingf he departed again into a mountain 
alone." John vi. 15. The fruits of the Spirit are not tur- 
bulence and strife; but " love, joy, peace, long-suffering, ' 
gentleness, goodness, fidelity, meekness, and temperance ^ 
and they that are Christ's have crucified the flesh with its 
affections and lusts." Gal. v. 22. The orthodox were 
deposed, and the Arians substituted in their places, with 
the murder of thousands; and as the controversy was now 
no longer about the plain doctrines of uncorrupted Chris^ 
tianity, but about secular honours and dignified prefer- 
ments, so the bishops were introduced into their churches 
and placed upon their thropes by armed soldiers. And 
when once in actual possession, they treated those who 
differed from them without moderation or mercy, turning 
them out of their churche^ denying them the liberty of 
worship, fulminating analRnas against them, and perse-' 
cuting them by every species of cruelty, as is evident' 
from the accounts given by the ecclesiastical historians 
of Athanasius, Macedonius, George, and others. In short, 
they seem to have treated one another with the same im« 
placable bitterness and severity, as their common enemies, 
the heathen, had ever exercised towards them, or as 
though they thought persecution for conscience-sake had 
been the. distinguishing characteristic of the Christian re^ 
ligion, and that they could not more effectually recom-* 
mend themselves as the disciples of Christ, than by de« 
Youring each other. This made Julian, the emperor, say 
ef them, that he found by experience, that even the beasts 
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of the forest are not so cruel as the generality of Chris* 
tians then were to one another. Such was the wretched 
state of things in the reign of Constantius, which affords 
ns little more than the history of councils and creeds dif- 
fering from, and clashing with each other — ^bishops depos- 
ingy censuring, and anathematizing their adversaries, and 
the people divided into factions under their respective 
leaders, for the sake of words, of the meaning of which 
they understood nothing, and contending for victory even 
to bloodshed and death. Thus, as Socrates observes, 
^ was the church torn in pieces for the sake of Athanasius 
and the word consubstantial V^ 

It probably would not be easy to sketch in few words 
a more striking picture of these times than that which is 
given us by Ammianus Marcellinus, who, having served 
in the armies, had the best opportunities of studying the 
character of Constantius. '^ The Christian religion, which 
in itself," says he, ^* is plain and simple, he confounded 
by the dotage of superstition. Instead of reconciling the 
parties by the weight of his authority, he cherished and 
propagated, by verbal disputes, the differences which his 
vain curiosity had excited. The highways were covered 
with troops of bishops, galloping from every side 
to the assemblies, which they called synods ; and while 
they laboured to reduce the whole sect to their own par- 
ticular opinions, the public establishment of the posts, 
was almost ruined by their hasty and repeated joumies "^ 
It was certainly a very just, though severe censure, which 
Gregory Nazianzen passed upon the councils that were 
held about this time. ** If I must speak the truth," says 
he, " this is my resolution, to avoid all councils of the 
bishops, for I have not seen any good end answered by 
any synod whatsoever ; for their love of contention, and 
their lust of power, are too great even for words to expressJ*ir 

< AnHBtMMis Marcelliinis, L'xxi. ch. 16. t Opera, toI. k epUt.SS* 
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The scepticism of Gibbon^ has subjected him to an mi« 
measureable effusion of rancour from the clergy of his 
day ; and far be it from me to stand forward the advocate 
of scepticism in any man ; bqt I most cordially agree with 
that en^jgnt writer^ when he says, '^ the patient and hum* 
ble virtues of Jesus should not be confounded with the in- 
tolerant zeal of princes and bishops, who have disgraced 
the name of his disciples,^'* 

So fascinating is the influence of worldly pomp and 
splendour upon the human mind, that it is not to be 
wondered at, that the see of Rome became at this time a 
most seducing object of sacerdotal ambition. In the 
episcopal order, the Bishop of Rome was the first in rank, 
and distinguished by a sort of pre-emipence over all other 
prelates. He surpassed all his brethren in the magnifi-* 
cence and splendour of the cl^urch over which he pre* 
sided ; in the riches of his revenues and possessions ; in 
the number and variety of his ministers ; in his credit with 
the people ; and in his sumptuous and splendid manner 
of living. Ammianus Marcellinus, a Roman historian, 
who lived during these times, adverting to this subject, 
says, ^' It was no wonder to see those who were ambitious 
of human greatness, contending with so much heat and 
animosity for that dignity, because when they had ob* 
iained it, they were sure to be enriched by the offerings^ 
of the matrons, of appearing abroad in great splendour^ 
of being admired for their costly coaches, sumptuous in 
their feasts, out-doing sovereign princes in the expenses 
of their table.'* This led Prcetextatus, an heathen, who 
was prefect of the city, to say, " Make me Bishop of Rome, 
end ril be a Christian too!'' 

In the ye^r 366, Liberius, bishop of Rome, died, and a 
violent contest arose respecting his successor. The city 
Was divided into two factions, one of which elected Da« 

• Dedioe and Fall, voL ix. €h. 50. 
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mastis to that high dignity, while the other chose Ursici- 
ntis, a deacon of the church. The party of Damasus pre- 
vailed, and got him ordained. Ursicinus, enraged th«t 
Dainasus was preferred before him, set up separate meet'^ 
ings, and at length he also obtained ordination from cer- 
tain obscure bishops. This occasioned great disputes 
among the citizens, as to which of the two should obtain 
the episcopal dignity ; and the matter was carried to such 
a height, that great numbers were murdered on either side 
in the quarrel — no less than one hundred and thirty-seven 
persons being destroyed in the very church itself!* But 
the very detail of such shameful proceedings is sniSicient 
to excite d^gust, and enough has been said to convince 
any unpr^udiced mind of the absurdity of looking for 
the kingdom of the Son of God in the " Catholic thurch," 
as it now began to be denominated. " The mystery of 
iniquity ,•* which had been secretly working since the very 
days of the apostles (2 Thess, ii. 7.) had nevertheless been 
subject to considerable control, so long as paganism re- 
mained the established religion of the empire, and Chris- 
tians were consequently compelled to bear their cross, 
by patiently suffering the hatred of the world, in confor- 
mity to the captain of their salvation. But no sooner 
was this impediment removed, by the establishment of 
Christianity, under Constantine, than " the Man of Sin ** 
— ^''the Son of perdition*' began to be manifest. Men 
were now found, professing theinselves the disciples of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, yet walking after the course of this 
world, ''lovers of their ownselves, covetous, boasters, 
proud, blasphemers, — traitors, heady, high-minded, 
lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God**— " ha- 
ving a form of godliness, but denying the power there- 
of." f And, as this state of things continued to increase 
in progressive en6rmity, until it ultimately brought forth' 

* Socrates* EccL Hist. b. zxvii. ch. 3. t 8 Tim. m. S-^* 
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that monstrous system of iniquity, denominated '' Mrs* 
TEAYy Babylon th9 Great, the Mothbb of Hab- 
JwOTs, AND abominations OF THE. babth '' — described 
by the prophetic pen, as '^the habitation of devils^ — the 
hold of every foul spirit^-^-the cage of every unclean and 
hateful bird/'"*^ we may rest fully assured that the sheep of 
Christ, — those who heard his voice %nd followed his wiU,t 
would see it their indispensable duty to- separate them* 
selves from such an impure communion, in obedience to 
the reitqrated commands of God.j: 

It may be proper to remark, that long b^ore the times , 
of which we now treat, some Christians bad seen it their (* 
duty to withdraw from the communion of the church of 
Rome. The first instance of this that we find on record, 
if we except that of Tertullian, is the case of Novatian, 
who. in the year 25 1, was ordained the pastor of a church 
in th^city of Rome, whichmaintain^d no fellowship with the 
catholic party. It is a difficult matter at this very remote 
period to ascertain the real grounds of difference between 
Novatian and his opponents. Those who are in any 
tolerable degree ccmversant with theological controversy, 
will scarcely need to be apprised how much caution is 
necessary to guard against being misled by the ialse re- 
presentations which different parties give of each other's 
principles and conduct. Novatian i^ said to have refused 
to receive into the communion of the church any of those 
persons who, in the time of persecution, had beea induced, 
through fear of sufferings or dea.th, to apostatise firom 
their profession^ and offer sacrifices to the h^then deities ; 
a principle which he founded upon, a mistaken view of 
Heb. vi. 4 — 6. We may readily conceive how interest* 
ing and difficult a subject this must have been to all the 
churches of Christ, in those distressing times, and the 



* Rev; zrii. 5. and xviii. 2. f John z. t7. 
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clanger that must have irisen from laying do vn any fixed 
rule of oondnct that should Apply to all cases that would 
come before them; or even verging toward an extreme 
on either side of this question. The following is the ac- 
count given of Novatian by the late Mr. Robert Robinson 
in his Ecclesiastical Researches, p. 1^; and I the mc«e 
readily subnut it to the reader, because none who knew 
Mr. Robinson, can, for a moment, suspect him of having 
any undue preddietion for the prindples of Novatian. 
" He was," says he, " an elder in the church of Rome, a 
man of extensive learning, holding the same doctrine as 
the church did, and published sevelral treatises in defence 
of what he believed. His address was eloquent and in* 
sinuating, and his morals irreproachable. He saw with 
extreme pain the intolerable depravity of the church. 
Christians witUn the space of a very few years wete ca- 
ressed by one emperor, and persecuted by another. In 
seasons of prosperity many persons rushed into the church 
ibr base purposes. In times of adversity, they denied 
the faith, and reverted again to idolat<^. When the 
squall was over, away they came again to the church, 
with all their vices, to deprave others by their examples. 
The bishops, fond of proselytes, encouraged all this ; and 
transferred the attention of Christians from the old con- 
federacy for virtue, to vain shows at Easter, and other 
Jewish ceremonies adulterated too with paganism. On 
the death of bishop Fabian, Cornelius, a brother elder, 
and a violent {^artiean ibr tailing in the multitade, was put 
in nomination. Novatian opposed him ; but as Cornelius 
carried his ^lection^ and he saw no prospect of reformat 
tion, but on the contrary a tide of iminoriEdity pouring 
into the church, he withdrew and a great many with hhn. 
Cornelius, irritated by Cyprian, who was just in the same 
condition, through the remonstrances of virtuous men at 
Carthage, wd who was exasperated beyond measure 
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with one of his own elders, named Novatus, who had 
quitted Carthage^ and gone to Rome to espouse the eaase 
of Novatian, called a council and got a sentence of ex-- 
communication passed against Novatian. In the end 
Novatian formed a church, and was elected bishop. 
Great numbers followed his example, and all over the i 
empire Puritan churches were constituted and flourished 
through die succeeding two hundred years. Afterwards, 
when penal laws"^ obliged them to lork in corners, ahd 
worship God in private, they were distinguished by a 
variety of names, and a succession of them continued till the 
R^ormationJ** 

* The same anthor, afterwards advetting to the vile caluniDies wiCb 
which the catholic writers have in all ages delighted to asperse the charac- 
ter of Novatian, thus proceeds to ynidicate him : 

** Tbej say Novatian was Uie fint Aatipope *, and yet there was at that 
time no pope, in the modem sense of the word. Tliey call Novatian the 
anthor of the heresy of puritanism ; and yet they know that Tertullian had 
quitted the church near fifty years before, for the same reasoOy and Priva- 
tos, who was an old man in the time of Novatian, had, with several more, 
repeatedly remonstrated against the alterations taking place ; and* as they 
conld get no redress, had dissented and formed sqparate congregations. 
They tax Novatian witii being the parent of an innumerable multitude of 
congregations of Puritans all over the empire f and yet he had no other 
influence over any, than what his good example gave him. People every 
vbere saw the sane cause of eonplatnt, and groaned for relief; and when 
one man made a stand for virtue, the crisis bad arrived ; people saw the 
propriety of the cure, and applied the same means to their own relief. 
They blame this man, and all these churches for the severity of their disci* 
pfine ;— yet this severe discipline, was the only coercion of the primitive 
ehnrcfaes, and it was the eiercise of this that tendered civil coercion nn* 
iMcesstty. Some exclaimed, U is a barbarons disdpUne to refuse to read- 
mit people into Christian communion, because they have bqpaed into idola* 
try or vice. Others, finding the inconvenience of snch a lax discipline, re* 
qolred a repentance of five, ten, or fifteen years ; bat the Novatiaus said, 
yon may be admitted anoogns by baptlsm^-or, if any Catholic has baptized 
yms before, by rebaptism ; but if yon ftUl into idolatry, we shaU separate 
yon firom onr commnnion, and on no aceoont readmit you. God forbid 
we should iiyure either your person, yonr property, or your character, or 
even judge of the tnitfa of your repentance or yonr future state ; but yon 
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The doctrinal sentiments of the Novatians appear to have 
been very scriptural^ and the discipline of their churches 
rigid. They were the first class of Christians who ob- 
tained the name of (Cathari) Puritans, an appellatioo 
which doth not appear to have been chosen by themselyes» 
but applied to them by their adversaries ; from which we 
may reasonably conclude that their manners were simple 
and irreproachable. Tliey are said to have disapproved 
of second marriages, regarding them as sinful; but in 
this they erred in common with TertuUian and many 
other eminent persons. A third charge against them was, 
that they did not pay due reverence to the martyrs, nor 
allow that there was any virtue in their reliques I — ^A plain 
proof of their good sense. 

Novatian appears to have been possessed of consider- 
able talents — Mosheim terms him, " A man of uncom- 
mon learning and eloquence ;*' — and he wrote several 
works, two only of which are now extant. One of them 
is upon the subject of the Trinity. It is divided into 
tliirty-one sections : the first eight relate to the Father, 
and treat of his nature, power, goodness, justice, &c. with 
the worship due to him. The following twenty sections 
relate to Christ — the Old Testament prophecies con- 
cerning him — their actual accomplishment — his nature — 
how the scriptures prove his divinity — confutes the Sa- 
bellians — shows that it was Christ who appeared to the 
patriarchs, Abraham, Jacob, Moses, &c. The twenty- 
ninth section treats of tlie Holy Spirit — how promised 
— given by Christ — ^his offices, and operations. on the 
souls of men and in the church. The last two sections 

can never be readmitted to oar commmiity, wifhoqt onr gWiog op ,tlie last 
and only coercive (niardiaa we liave of the pnri^ of our [feHowabip.] 
Whether these persoos reasoned jnstly or not, as virtue was tiieir ol^jeet, 
they cfaaUeoge respect, aad he mwt be a weak man indeed, who is fiigliled 
out of it because Cyprian is pleased to say, they are the cbiMfeii of tlw 
devil." 
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recapitulate the argaments before adduced. The work' 
appears to have been written in the year 257 ; six years 
after his separation firom the Catholic church. The other 
tract is upon the subject of " Jewish Meats,** addressed 
in the form of a letter to his church, and written either 
during his banishment, or retreat in the time of perse- 
cution. It opens up the typical nature of the law of Mo- 
ses, and while he proves its abolition, is careful to guard 
his Christian brethren against supposing that they were 
therefore at liberty to eat things sacrificed to idols.* 

We are informed by Mosheim, that the schism which 
thus originated at Rome, soon extended to other places. 
** It was followed by many," says he, " an<l their societies 
flourished, until the fifth century, in the greatest part of 
those provinces which had received the gospel.'* f One can- 
not but lament the scantiness of our information concern- 
ing this class of Christians, who appear to have had the 
truth among them, and to have walked in obedience to 
the commands of God. We shall, however, have occa- 
sion to speak of them again. 

Constantius, whose death has been already mentioned, 
was succeeded in the administration of affairs in the year 
361 by his nephew Julian. This prince, during his in- 
fancy, had been entrusted to the care of Eusebius, bishop 
of Nicomedia, to whom he was related on his mother's 
side. But although considerable pains had, been taken 
to instruct him in the principles of Christianity, the mind 
of Julian imbibed a partiality for the pagan worship, 

* Dr. A. Clarke'a SacceaBion of teoed Litaratare, voL I ||^209r:SlS* 
t Ecclet. Hist. voL i p. S09. I ciunot forbear remarking:, tbat both 
Monlieim and Mitaier (bat more espcciaOy the latter) have treated the clia- 
neter of Novatian with unmerited severity, and for no other reason that I 
can petteive, tfam bccaose he dsssMlol ihnu a church which was ffrowin;^ 
aontioaally mote and more cbrrnpt* This is a point on which these two 
writers chime in wonderAilly— bat it is in a way tliat appears to mo in 
direct opposition to what the scriptures eiijoin. 
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whichi howevex^ he dexterously contrived to conceal until 
he had assumed, the reins of govenunent Mr. Gibbon, 
not without probability, resolves this unhappy bias of the 
young prince's mind, info a disgust which he had taken 
at the manner in which the Arian controversy was carried 
on. " He was educated/' says he, " in the lesser Asia, 
amidst the scandals of the Arian controversy. The fierce 
contests of the Eastern bishops, the incessant alterations 
of their creeds, and the profane motives which appeared 
to actuate their conduct, ins^isibly strengthened the pre- 
judices of Julian, that they neither understood nor be- 
lieved the religion for which they so fiercely contended."* 
There is surely nothing incredible in tliis — ^the wonder 
would have been that, spectator as be was of such detest- 
able squabbles, he should have retained any predeliction 
for the Christians. 

The apostacy of Julian (as the Catholic clergy delighted 
to call it) was carefully concealed during his minority ; 
and, when first intimated, it was cautiously done among 
the adherents of the ancient pagan worship. From the 
zeal and virtues of their royal proselyte, they fondly 
hoped the restoration of their temples, sacrifices, and 
worship, of which they had been in a considerable degree 
deprived during the reigns of Constantine and his sons. 
Probably they expected that the flames of persecution 
should again be lighted up against the enemies of their 
deities ; while the Christians beheld with horror and in- 
dignation the apostacy of Julian. But the hopes of the 
former, and the fears of the latter, were disappointed by 
the prudent conduct of Julian, who, during his short 
reign, consulted the good of his subjects and the public 
tranquility* Actuated by these motives,' and apprehen- 
sive of disturbing the repose of an unsettled reign, he siow 
prised the worid by an edict, extending to all the tnhabi* 

* Dediae and FiOl, T«lf «?. tdL f5» 
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tBBU of die empiitey die benefits' of a free and equal 
toleration — ^but he had stem enough of the intolerant 
pii||eiples of the Catholio clergy, tt> defNrive them of the 
power of persecming thdr feUoW subjects. The pagans 
irere permitted to open all their temples, and were ttt 
once delivered from the oppressive laws and arbitrary 
exactions imposed upon them by Constantine *and his 
sons. At the same time, the bishops and clergy, who had 
been banished by Constantius, were recalled from exile, 
and* restored to their respective churches. Jidian, who 
had paid considerable attention to their disputes, invited 
the leaders <^ the different parties to his palace, that he 
might enjoy the pleasure of witnessing their furious en* 
counters. The clamour of ccmtroversy sometimes pno- 
voked him to exclaun, ** Hear me! the Franks- have 
h&urd me, and the Germans ;" — but he soon discovered 
that he was now engaged with* mOre obstinate and in^ 
placable enemies; and, though he exerted all the pow^a 
of his oratory to persuade them to live in concord, ot at 
least in peace, her was perfectly satisfied he had nothing 
to fear from their union abd co-A^rati<Ar ^ 

There are two particulars in the rdgn of Julian which 
ought not to be passed over without beinobriefly advert^ 
to* The first is the extraordimury ex^Kona^wfaich he 
made to restore this ancient superstitious worship* No 
sooner did he ascend the thfone, than he assumed the 
character of supreme Pontiff, and- became a perfect der 
TOtee to the rites of pagailism. He dedicated a dmnestil; 
chapel to the sun, Ui^ favourite deity^his gifdeas weri^ 
filled with statues and dtars-of thegods^— and each apart- 
ment of his piklace disj^ayed the appearante of a magqjh . 
ficent temple. * He also eiidawroured, .by his own 2seal, to 
inflame that of the magistrates and people* '' Amidst tb^ 
sacred bntlieeatidtts cro Wd of priests, of inferior miaist^ni, 
imd of female dancers, who were dedicated to the service 

Vol. I. LI- 
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of the temple, it Was the btisiness of the emperor to bring 
the wood, to "blow the fire, to handle the knife, to slanghr 
ter the victim, and thrusting h\% bloody hancU iftnJhp 
bowels of the expiring animal, to draw forth t»e heart or 
liver, and to ready with the consummate skill of a sootb- 
sayer, the imaginary signs of futuie events."* Encou- 
raged by the example of their sovereign, as well as by his 
exhortations and liberality, the cities and families re> 
«umed the practice of their neglected ceremonies. " Every 
part of the world," exclaims one of their own writers, with 
transport, " displayed the triumph of religion — and the 
grateful prospect of flaming altars, bleeding victims, the 
smoke of incense, and a solemn train of priests and pro- ' 
pbets, without fear, and without danger. The sound of 
prayer and of music was heard on the tops of the highest 
mountains ; and the same ox afforded a sacrifice for the 
gods, and a supper for their joyous votaries." This may 
give us some notion of what might have ensued had the 
life of Julian not been cut short. 

The other circumstance alluded to, is the project which 
this empepoT; ^gilfert '\JfSm of rebuilding the temple at Je- 
rusalem, in a public address to the people of the Jews, 
dispersed ^r6^^out the provinces of his empire, be tells 
them thal^ ^ies their misfortunes, condemns their op- 
pressors, praises their constancy, declares himself tbeir 
gracious protector, and expresses a hope, that after his 
return from the Persian war, he may be permitted to pay 
his vows to the Almighty in the holy city of Jerusalem. 
It is probable that the vain and ambitiQus mind of Julian 
aspired to the honour of restoring the ancient glory of 
ine temple. He knew the Christians were firmly persuad- 
ed that, by the coming of Christ, the typical dispensation 
had come to an end ; and could he succeed in restoring 
the Jews to their city and the ritual of their worship, he 

* Oit>boB, voL iv. ch. s;3. 
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might convert it into an argument against the faith of 
prophecy and the truth of revelation. He, therefore, re- 
soflfed t6^ct, on mouAt Moriah, a stately temple; arid 
without waiting for his return from the Persian war, gave 
instructiojtft to his minister Alypius, to commence without 
delay, the" Vast tindertaking. At the call of their great 
deliverer, the Jews, from all the provinces of the empire, 
repaired to Jerusalem. The desire of rebuilding the tem- 
ple has, in every age, been a favourite project with them. 
In this propitious moment, says Gibbon, the men forgat 
•" their avarice and the women their delicacy; spades and 
pickaxes of silver were provided by the vanity of the rich, 
and the rubbish was transported in mantles of silk and 
f>ujrple. Every purse was opened in liberal contributions^ 
every hand claimed a share in the pious labour; and the 
commands of a great monarch were executed by the en- 
thusiasm of a whole people. 

The joint efforts of power and enthusiasm were, how- 
ever, on this occasion, unsuccessful. I am aware that the 
reason of this is differently accoimted for. Some resolve 
it wholly into the early death of Jmtan, and Ae additional 
circumstance of his successor being actuated by different 
religious principles. I shall, however, tr^|scribe the ac- 
count which is given of this extraordinary affaif^ not by a 
Christian, but by a heathen writer, who lived during the 
transaction', and wrote bis book within twenty years of it 
— leaving the reader to make his own riefleciions on the 
subject. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, detailing the history of his ' 
own times, says, " Whilst Alypius, assisted by the gover- 
nor of the province, urged with vigour and diligence, the 
execution of the work, horrible balls of fire, breaking out 
near the foundations, with frequent and reiterated attacks, 
rendered the place, from time to time, inaccessible to th^ 
scorched and blasted workmen ; and the victodous ele- 
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ment contmninginthis maQner, obstioatelj and resolotelj 
bent as it were^ to drive them to ^a distance, the under- 
taking was abandoned.'^ This ^' unexceptio^ble lUd- 
mony/' as Gibbon candidly admits it to be, is also sop- 
ported by Ambrose, bishop of Milan, in a latter to the 
emperor Theodosius — ^by the eloquent Chrysostom, who 
at the time was bishop of Antioch — and by Gregory Na- 
zianzen, who published his account of this pretematpnd 
event before the expiration of the same year. 

There are few of the Roman emperors, whose characters 
have been exhibited in more discordant lights, than that 
of Julian. His predelictions in favour of paganism, or 
his prejudices against Christianity, or both, have given 
such a partial bias to the pen of Mr. Gibbon when re- 
cording the events of his reign, that he uniformly presents 
him to us, as a virtuous and amiable monarch. But there 
certainly were traits in his character of a very different 
nature. Dr. Lardner, whose impartiality has never been 
called in question, tells us that Julian '' had a certain 
levity of mind ; was a great talker ; very fond of fame ; 
superstiuous rather than properly religious ; so addicted 
to sacrificing, that it was said the race of bulls Would be 
destroyed if he feturned victorious from Persia : and such 
was the multitude of his victims, that his soldiers who 
partook of them, were frequently mpch disordered by ex- 
cess in eating and drinking. He received the rising sun 
with blood, and attended him with blood at his setting. — 
By frequent devotions he engaged the gods to be his 
auxiliaries in war; worshipping Mercury, Ceres, Mars 
Calliope, ApoUo, and Jupiter. Libanius, complaining of 
the deities who had deserted bi|n, says, '' Which of them 
shall we blame? not one, but all, for none were neglected 
by him, neither gqds nor goddesses. And is this the re- 
turn '' says he ** for ^ bis victims, for all his vows, for all 

* AmmianutMaicclliiitUyb.xxi at the begimnA^. 
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the incense, and all the blood offered up to them, by day 
and by night? Wherever there was a temple, continues 
the same writer, wheth^ in the city, or on the hill, or on 
the tops of the mountains, no place was so rough or so 
difficult of access but he ran to it, as if the way had been 
smooth and pleasant.'' 

'' But though Julian was so devout and religious in hi« 
way, he could be much displeased when he was disap- 
pointed, and even angry with his gods, like other hea^ 
thens. In the Persian war, having obtained some suc- 
cesses and expecting more, he prepared a grand sacrifice 
for Mars; but the omen, not being favourable, he was 
greatly incensed ; and called Jupiter to witness, that he 
would never more offer a sacrifice to Mars. This excess 
'Of superstition, it seems to me, is a proof of the want of 
judgment — ^a defect which appeared upon divers occasions, 
and in many actions not altogether becoming the dignity 
of an emperor."* 

The conduct of Julian towards the Christians does not 
seem to have been characterized by all that impartiality 
which his admirers claim for him. Sozoman, the histo- 
rian, says, he ordered the strictest inquiry to be made after 
the estates that belonged to Christians, with a view to 
confiscate the whole of them, not hesitating to employ 
torture to come at the truth. He subjected the Christian 
clergy to the lowest services in the army — and threatened 
that unless the Christians rebuilt the pagan temples, he 
would not S9fffer the Galileans to wear their heads ; aiid 
our historian observes that, if it had been in his power, 
and he had not been prevented by death, he would pro«- 
bably have been as good as his word.f 

Though Julian forbore to persecute unto death, he 
could not, on several occasions, refrain from using insults, 

* Lardner^B Testimonies, vol. iv« p. 25. t Sozoman's Histofy, 
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which sufficiently shewed what he felt, and what he wish- 
ed to do. When he was sacrificing in a temple at Con- 
stantinople^ and Maris, the bishop of Chalcedon, a man 
respectable for his learning and for the part he had acted 
in public life, and now venerable for his age, happening to 
pass by, he abused him as an impious person, and aa 
enemy of the gods. He had even the meanness to re- 
proach him for his blindness, saying, " Will not yout 
Galilean God cure you f ** Tlie old man replied, " I thank 
my God that I am deprived of sight, that I may not sec 
your fall from piety." On this occasion, Julian had so 
much command of himself, as to pass on without making 
«ny reply. 

But notwithstanding his afTeotation of magnanimity, 
Julian was not always so much master of himself, as he 
appeared to be on this occasion. While at Antioch, just 
before he set out on his expedition against Persia, two of 
the officers who usually attended upon his person, inad- 
vertently complained, that by his orders, every thing in 
the city was polluted with the rites of heathenism, inso- 
much that the very fountains that supplied the city, and 
every thing sold in the market, bread, butcher's meat, 
herbs, fruits, &c. had been sprinkled with lustral water, 
by which they were, as it were, consecrated to the heathen 
gods : such had been his iiisidious policy, in order to draw 
the people insensibly into idolatry. 

These complaints coming to the ears of Julian, he or- 
d^red them to be brought before him ; and interrogating 
^them, as was his custom, with great familiarity, they 
frankly told him, that they had made those complaints; 
and that having been educated in the Christian religion, 
jinder his predecessors, Constantinc and Constantius, they 
could oot help being disgusted at seeing every thing con- 
taminated with the rites of heathenism ; but that this was 
the only thing in his reign of which they complained. 
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At this he was so provoked, that he ordered them to be 
put to death with torture ; pretending that it was not on 
account of their religion, but for their petulance in in- 
sulting their emperor. 

About the same time, a deaconness, of the name of 
Pythia, who led the female singers, happening, as the 
emperor was passing by the doors of a place of worship, 
to be singing a psalm, and having, perhaps imprudently 
pitched upon one of those in which the heathen gods and 
their worshippers are spoken of with contempt, he was so 
provoked that he sent for her ; and, though she was very. 
old, one of his guards struck her, by his commai^d and in 
his presence, on both the cheeks, with such violence, that 
the blood gushed out.* 

After a short reign of twenty months, Julian, who pe-* 
rished by the lance of a common soldier, while prosecut- 
ing the Persian war upon the banks of the Euphrates, 
was succeeded in the year 363 by Jovian, one of the offi- 
cers of his army. He had been educated in the principles 
of Christianity, and as soon as he ascended the throne, 
transmitted a circular letter to all the governors of the 
provinces, securing the legal establishment of the Chris- 
tian religion. The edicts of Julian were abolished, and 
ecclesiastical immunities restored and enlarged. The 
Catholic clergy were unanimous in the loud and sincere 
applause which they bestowed on Jovian, but they were 
yet ignorant what creed or what synod he would choose 
for the standard of orthodoxy. " The leaders of the diffe- 
rent factions were properly aware, how much depended 
upon the first impressions made on the mind of an untu- 
tored soldier, and they hastened to the imperial court. 
The public roads were crowded with Athanasian, Arian, 
Semi-arian, and Eunomian bishops, who struggled to out- 
strip each other in the race : the apartments pf the palace 

• Tbeod. Hist, book iii. ch. 15. 
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resonnded with their clamours, and the ears of the prince 
were assaulted, and perhaps astonished by the singular 
mixture of metaphysical argument and personal iuTec- 
tive. He wisely recommended to them charity and con* 
cord, but referred the disputants to the decision of a future 
council. 

The conduct of Jovian seems to have given the death 
blow to the prevalence of paganism in the empire. ^ Un- 
der his reign,*' says the historian of the Roman empire, 
^ Christianity obtained an «asy and lasting victory ; and 
as soon as the smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, 
the genius of paganism, which had been fondly raised and 
cherished by the acts of Julian, wnk irrecoverabfy in tie 
dmsi. In many cities, the temples were shut or deserted; 
the philosoph^s who had abused the transient favour, 
thought it prudent to shave their beards, and disguise their 
profession ; and die Christians rejoiced, that they were 
now in a condition to forgive or to revenge the injuries 
which they had suffered under the preceding reign."* Jo* 
vian, neverthdess, issued a wise and gracious edict, in 
which he explicitly declares, tliat though he should se^ 
retely punish the sacrilegious rites of magic, his subjects 
might exercise with freedom and safety, the ceremonies 
of the ancient worship. ** I hate contention,'' says h^ 
^ and love those only that study peace;" declaring that 
** he would trouble none on account of their faith, what- 
ever it was^ and that such only should obtain his favour 
and esteoctt, as should stand forward in restoring the peace 
of the church." The scsMte of Constantinople deputed 
an orator, of the name of Themistius, to express their 
loyal devotion to die new emperor. His oration is pre- 
serred, and merits particular attention, fat die discoveiy 
which it inadvertendy makes of the state of die established 
Catholic churdi at that period, " In the recent changes," 

• GibbM, TOL iv. ch. 85. 
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says he^ ^ both rdigiona have been alternately disgraced^- . 
by the seeming acqvisitba of worthless proselytes, of 
those votaries of the reigning purple/ who could pass, 
without a reason and wiliiout a blush, from the church to 
the temple, and from die altars of Jupiter to the sacred 
table of the Chri8tiaiis."t Could a volume give us a 
more striking picture of the wretched state 'to which the 
Christian profession was reduced in so short a time aa 
half a century after its establishment? 

Jovian reigned only one year. He appears to have 
been addicted to intemperance; for, after indulging^himA 
self in the pleasures of the table at supper, he retired to 
rest, and the next morning was found dead in his bed* 
The throne of the emperor now remained ten days va^^ 
cant ; but it was at length filled by two brothers, Valen* 
tioian and Valens, the former a distinguished officer in 
the army, wfao^ thirty days after his own elevation, volun«- 
tarily a$sociiiitied his brother with him in the government 
of the empire, A. D. 564. Of both these princes, Mr. 
Gibbon says, that '* they invariably retained in the purple, 
the chaste and temperate simplicity whidi had adorned 
their private Ufe ; and under their reign, the pleasures of 
a court never iCost the people a blush or a sigh." Though 
in a great measuie illiterate themselves, they were great 
promojters of learaiBg among their subjects. They plan-* 
ned a course of instruction for every city in the empire^ 
and the academies of Rome and Constantinople, but mote 
espeeially the latter, were considerably extensive. 

The two emperora were of very different tempers, and 
took .diffevent counea in regard to religion. The fonnet 
was of the orthodox party ; but though he especially fa* 
vpured those of his own sentiments, he gave no disturb* 
ance to tihe Arians. Valens, on the contrary, was lesa 
liberal in his views, and persecuted all who differed from 

* Quoted by Oibboo, ii6t fvpnk 
Vol. L Mm 
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•him. In the heginning of Aeir leign, a synod was ooo- 
▼ened in lUyricum, whdch again decreed the consubstan- 
tiality of Father, Son, and Spirit. The empenm issued a 
circular letter, declaring their assent to this, and ordering^ 
that this doctrine should be preached — ^though they pub* 
lished laws for the toleration of .all rdigioos deaonrina^ 
tions, and even paganism. In the year 375, Valentiniaa 
died suddenly in a transport of mge, and Valens being 
sole emperor, was soon prevailed on by the artifice of 
Eudoxius, bishop of Constantinople, to take a decided 
part with the Arians, and to abandon his moderation, by 
cruelly persecuting the Orthodox. The first diing that 
fired his resentment was the conduct of these latter, who 
had solicited and obtained his permission to hold a synod 
at Lampsacus, for the amendment and settlement of ^ 
fiiith ; when, after two month's consultation, they decreed 
the doctrine of the Son's being Uhetthe Father a$tohi$ 
essence, to be the true orthodox faith, and deposed all the 
bishops of the Arian party. This highly exasperated Va- 
lens, who without delay, convened a coniioil of the Arian 
bishops, and in his turn, commanded the bishops who 
composed the synod of Lampsacus to embrace the senti- 
ments of Eudoxius the Arian ; cdsd, upon their refusal, 
sent them into exile, transferring their churches to their 
opponents. After this, he pursued measures still more 
violent against them ; some were commanded to be whip- 
ped, others disgraced, not a few imfMisoned, and many 
fined. 

But the most detestable part of Ins conduct was his 
treacherous and cruel behaviour towards eighty of them, 
wh<mi, under the pretence of sendmg them into banish- 
ment — a thing to which they had consented, rather than 
subscribe what they did not beIieve-«-he put on board a 
ship, and caused the vessel to be set on fire as it sailed 
put of the harbour, through which they all perished dther 
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bj fire or water. These kinds of cruelty continued to the 
end of his reign, and there is no room to doubt that he 
was greatly stimulated to them by the bishops of the 
Arian party« It is a melancholy reflection, that the pity 
which such merciless treatment as thb could not have 
fisiled to excite in every feeling mind, tl^ orthodox should 
have deprived themselves of, by their own imprudence, 
in commencing the first assault upon the Arians* They 
ought to have remembered that divine maxim, ^' whatso* 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
SO' unto them ; '' for on most of those occasions it was only 
^ the measure they meted that was measured to them 
•again/* 

But the conduct of Valens was not regulated by the 
sifict rales of equity ; for in this persecution he included 
the Novatians, whose churches he commanded to be shut 
up, and their pastors banished ; although, so far as I can 
perceive, they took no part whatever in the squabbles that 
existed between the ccmtending factions. Agelius, the 
pastor of the chui^ in Constantinople, a man of admi- 
rable sanctity and virtue, and remarkable for his perfect 
contempt of money, was exiled. Yet he was restored 
not long after, and recovered the churches of his com* 
munioii. Socrates, the historian, who seems to have been 
intimately acquainted with the affairs of the Novatians, 
says, that the tolemtion which this class of Christians at 
length obtained, they owed under providence to one Mar* 
cian, a presbyter of their church in Constantinople, a man 
of learning and piety, who tutored two daughters of the 
emperor. This historian particularly mentions the Ube« 
ipality and kindness which the Novatians exercised towards 
8Hch. of the orthodox party as were the subjects of perse* 
cutioni while they themselves were tolerated, a trait in 
their history which even Milner is obliged to admit ^' tCt- 
fleets an amiable lustre oil the chan^ter pf these Dissent- 
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€»"* — and for shewing whicb benevolence, they actii&Hy 
incnned the displeasure of the reigning party. Agelias 
presided over that church forty years, and died in the 
sixth year of the retgn of Theodotins. Before his death, 
some difference of opinion arose in the church relative to 
a successor. Agdius gave the preference to Sisinnins,t 

* HbtoTy of the Ghiircfa« yoL iL p. 157; 

t Socrates, the hutorian, has giyen us some interesting particulars of 
^ .y Ssimuns, which, as I do not recoUect to have seen them quoted by any 
\' *iodem writer, I shall here extract. ** He was;" says he, " an doqneBt 
person and an excellent philosophei^-had ditigently cultivated the art of 
Logic, and was incomparably well versed in the sacred scriptotcs." He 
wore a white garment, and regularly bathed himself twice a day in the 
public baths. He seems to have been remarkable for the readiness of his 
wit^ on all occasions ; in illustratioo of which, Socrates has recorded seve- 
ral anecdotes. Being interrogated by one of his acqnaiataBce, why he 
who was a bishop diose to bathe twice a dayi Sisinnins proanptly rephedi 
** Because t coaaoi haihe thrice /" His good sense led him to treat with 
levity the practice of clothing the clergy in black. Calling one day to pay 
a friendly visit at the house of Arsacius, who had succeeded Cbrysostom in 
the see of Constantinople, he was askedt why-he drened in a nwnaer so 
unsuitable to his character as a bishop. ^* Tell me,'' said he, *^ where U is 
written that a bishop should wear a black garment?" You, said he, can 
never shew that a priest ought to wear black*-but I wiU give yon my aa« 
Aiority for wearing white. Hath not Solomon expressly said. Let thy 
garments be always white? Eccles. ix, 8. He then referred them to 
Luke ix, 29. on which occasion both the Lord Jesus, and Hoees, and Elias, 
appeared to the apostles clothed in white. In the province of Galatia, 
' Leontius, the bishop of Ancyra, commenced a persecution against the 
cfanrcli of the Novatians, in that city, and took from them their place of 
worship. Happening soon afterwards to come to Constantlni^le, Sisia- 
nius waited upon him, for the purpose of entreating him to restore to his 
friends their chapeL Leontius flew into a passion, and said, ^ Yon No- 
vatianists ought not to have churches, for you discard all repentance, and 
exclude the loving kindness of God,"&c. Sisinnius listened patientiy to 
thH philippic, and then cahnly replicjd, '< But no man can repent more 
than I dot " How, said Leonthis, do yon tepent? ** I repent," refilied 
Sismnius, *<<Aal Ihtuegeen yoa/" ChrysetKodi, who was at the headof 
the Catholic party, and who was a man of excessive arroganoe, on one 

occasion addressed him vrith great heat, saying, *< Yon are a heretic, and | 
vrV Mike yon have off preaching.* ** VQ give yon a if^WArd,** said Sisin* 
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a person of great learning and talents, and consequently 
ordained bim. The church had a great partiality for 
Marctan^ who had been eminently instntmental in enab- 
ling tfaem to weather the storm of persecution under Va- 
lens. Distressed that, any cause of murmuring should 
exist . among tbem^ Agelius immediately ordained Mar- 
cian to the episcopal office, and thereby restored harmony 
and concord. 

ninsy '' if yon will free me from the lahottr qf it," ** Oh! if Uie office isla- 
borioas," rejoined Chrysofftom, " yon may go od wiUi it." 

SocfAtes closes hi» ftocoant of 8inmiiQ8 wffli the fbHowing sketch. ** He 
was very eminent for his learning, on which account aU the bi^ops who 
tacoecdedy loved ai^honomed him. Moreover, all the eminent person- 
ages of the Sevatorian order had a great affection for him and admired him. 
Re wrote many books, but he is too studious about words in them, and in> 
tei mixes too many poetic terms ; be was more admired for hb speaking than 
for bis writingi. In bis c oun tenance and voice, in his dress and aspect* and 
in the whole of his action and deportment, there was much gracefulness-^ 
by reason of which accomplishments, he was beloved by all sects." Upon 
another occasion, he remarks that, such was tlie high estimation in which 
Sbinnins was held by the Novation people fliat ** bis ^otds were a IbW;^ 
£cde§, Hitt. b. vi. rb. ijt. and b. m ch. 13. 

It is quite amusing to vritness Mr. Milner's spleen against tbe characten 
of Novattanand Sismnina« He terms tbe latter a '^ a facetious gentleman,** 
and only mentions him for tbe sake of censuring his singularity in not con- 
forming to the catholic church and th^ clerical garb, ludeed tie seems to 
bave regarded bin in much tbe sataie light ai tbat in vrlnch Dr. Mmson re^ 
garded Milton, when be said, '< He was not of tlie Church ot England, im 
was not of the Church of Rome-— to be of no church is dangerous." But 
of £rius (concerning whom the reader will meet with some account in the 
next section^ he disdains, so far as I can perceive, even to record bis name 
or bis heresy— though on Saint Augustine, a pant of whose bibonrs weri 
employed in an attempt to refote bim^ be has beMowed 172 closely prii^ 
ted pages l^-ihai jfugugtine, of whom after all, he is constrained to acknow* 
ledge that be understood not Paul's doctrine of justification — that be per- 
petually confounds it with sanctification (vol. ii. p. 46S, &c.) and that as to 
tbe doctrine of particular redemption, it was unknown to hhn and. aU (Ik 
ONllmDt, as be [Mr. Miiner] wishes it hAd remained equally utiknown to 
the modens.** p. 467. This was, indeed, fulfilling tbe pledge Mr. M. bad 
given tbe public, of writing an ecclesiastical histor}' on a newpkau See his 
Prrfaee to vd 1. iff kit ftlcl^ ifttlie Ckrimtm ChMrch, 
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After having reigned fourteen years, Valens lost hi» 
life in a batUe with the Goths, A. D. 373, and was sue* 
ceeded in the government of the empire by Gratian, the 
son of ValeotiiiiaQ* He was of the orthodox party ; and 
after the death of his uncle Videns, he recalled those ibaS 
had been banished — ^restored them to their sees, and sent 
Sapores, one of his captains, to drive the Arians, like . 
wild beasts, out of all their churches. This emperor, 
soon after his accession to power, united with himself as 
colleague in the government, *^ the great Theodosius, a 
name celebrated in history, and dear to the Catholic 
church." 

Immediately on his advancement to the throne of the 
empire, Theodosius betrayed a warm zeal for the orthodox 
opinions. Hearing that the city of Constantinople was 
divided into different religious parties, he wrote a letter 
to them from Tbessalonicai wherein he acquaints them, 
that '^ it was his pkasure, that all his subjects should be- 
of the same religious profession with Damasus, bishop of 
Kome, and Peter, bishop of Alexandria^ and that their 
church alone should be deuominated "Catholic,** who 
worshipped the divine Trinity as equal in honour, and 
that those who were of another opinion should be called 
heretics, become infamous, and be subject to other pu- 
nishments."* And on his arrival in the imperial city, he^ 
sent tor Demopbilus, the Arian bishop, demanding to 
know whetlier he would subscribe the Nicene confession 
of fiuth, adding, " if you refuse to do it, I will drive you- 
from your churches **'-^and he kept his word^ for he tamed 
him and all the Arians out of the city. 

The more effectually to extinguish heresy, he in the ^ 
year 383, summoned a council of bishops of his own per*, 
suasion to meet at Constantinople, in order to confirm the 
Nicene faith ; the number of them amounted to an hun« 

* Soiomeii, b. viL ch. 4—^ 
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dred aod fifty, to which may be added, thirty-six of the 
Macedooian party. This is commonly termed the second 
Oecumemcal or general council. They decreed that the 
Nicene faith should be the standard of orthodoxy, and 
that all heresies should be condemned. When the coun- 
cil was ended, the emperor issued two edicts against he- 
retics ; the first prohibited them from 'holding any assem- 
blies ; and the second, forbidding them to meet in fields 
or villages ! And as though this were not sufficiently ex- 
travagant, he followed up this absurd procedure by a law, 
in which he forbade heretics to worship or to preach, to 
ordain bishops or presbyters, commanding some to be 
banished, others to be rendered infamous and deprived of 
the common privileges of citizens. In the space of fifteen 
years he promulgated at least fifteen several edicts against 
Ae heretics. It is some apology for him certainly that 
he did not often put these execrable statutes in force ; and 
one would charitably hope that Sozomen and Socrates, 
who have recorded the history of these whimsical frans- 
actions, are correct in thinking that he only intended by 
them to terrify others into the same opinions of the divine 
Being with himself. 

But the zeal of Theodosius was not wholly absorbed in 
the establishment of uniformity among the professors of 
Christianity ; he was equally anxious to extinguish the 
expiring embers of paganism. About the year 390, he 
issued a law, in which he expressly states that ** It is our 
will and pleasure, that none of our subjects, whether ma- 
gistrates or private citizens, however exalted, or however 
humble may be their rank and condition, shall presume, 
in any ci^ or in any place, to worship an inanimate idol, 
by the sacrifice of a guiltless victim.'^* The act of sa- 
cnrificing and the practice of divination by the entrails of 
the.victim, are declared a crime of high treason against 

• Thcod. I. xvi. tit. lO/leg. 12. 
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the state, which can be expiated only by the death of the 
guilty. The rites of pagan superstition are abolished, as 
.highly injurious to' the truth and honout of religion ; and 
luminaries, garlands, frankincense, and libations of wine 
are enumerated and condemned. 

Such were the persecuting edicts of Theodosius against 
the pagans, which were rigidly executed ; and they were 
attended with the desii:ed effect, for *' so rapid and yet so 
gentle was the fall of paganism, that only twenty-eight 
years after the death of Theodosius, the faint and minute 
vestiges were no longer visible to the eye of the legis* 
latorf.^t 

t Gibbon's Rome, vol. v« ch. 20. 

i Tbc ancreaseof the dmtian profession in the world, mast always b« «■ 
interesting topic with tfao^e nho rightly estimate the importance of the gos* 
pel to liuman happiness ; but every one must be aware of the difficvlty 
there is in arriving at certain CRlcnlations on the subject The reader, how- 
ever, wiU require no apology from me for subjoinhig, ra. tfiis place, a short 
extract from Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the R6man empire. ^ Under 
the reign of Theodosius," says he '' after Christianity had enjo>;ed, smt^ 
than sixty years, the sunshine of imperial favor, the ancient and ilhistrious 
church of Antioch (in Syria) consisted of one hundred tliousand persons; 
tliree thousand of whom were supported out of the public oblations. The** 
splefidow.and dignity ot* the Queen of Uie East, [the name then given to 
Antioch] the acknowledged p^pnloui^ness ,of Caesarea, Seleiicia and 
Alexandria, and the destruction of two hundred and fifty thousand souls 
in tbe earthquake which alBicted Antioch under the elder Justin, are so 
wumy convincing prooft that the Whole nnmber of its inhabitants was not 
less than half a nunion." Vol. ii. oh. 15. 

* Now according to this calcalation, the reader will see that at tii^ ti^ic 
Theodosius attempted to enforce an uniformity of wonhip throughout tha 
empire, the proportion which the nonunal Christians in Antioch bore to the 
rest of the cithsens, was as one to ^ye. Taking this as a fair average, there 
must have been in Home two hundred and fifty thousand fr^feued Cfcrb- 
tians at that tim,e, and in Alexandria, in E;gypt, which was the aacQQd dly 
in the empire, probably one hundred and fifty thousand. ITma in tbos^ 
three cities alone there were half a million of nomwa^ Christians. The* 
number of inhabitants included in the whole of tlie Roman Empire at that 
period, wa» one hundred and twenty miUions ; and if we extend the com- 
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SECTION in. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

From the commencemeKt of the fifth century to the establish^ 
ment of the dondmon of the popes, 

A. D. 401—606. 

The fall of paganism, which may be considered as 
having begun to take place in tbe reign of Constantine, 
and as nearly consummated in that of Theodosius, is pro^ 
bably one of the most extraordinary reyolutions that ever 
took place on the theatre of this world. Their own wri« 
ters have described it as '' a dreadful and amazing pro- 
^igy» which covered the earth with darkness, and restored 
tbe ancient dominion of chaos and of night.''* But the 
pen of inspiration has depicted the awful catastrophe in 
•trains of much higher sublimity and grandeur, and 
doubtless upon very different principles — ^ I beheld/' 
says the writer of the Apocalypse, '' when he had opened 
the sixth seal, and lo, there was a great earthquake, and 
the sun became black as sackcloth of hair, and the moon 
became as blood ; and the stars of heaven fell unto the 
«arth, even as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs, wVa 
she is shaken of a mighty wind. And the heaven de* 
iparted as a scroll, when it is rolled togethar : and every 
motmtain and island were moved out of their places. And 

* See dibbon't Kotpe, voL v. ch. S8. 
potation to tiat noltitadey we shoidd be led to condade tiat there were 
«inoqg them twent^-foar miOioiis that profiuted tbe Christiao religion. 
We mtist, howeverv keep this coittidentieii always in Ylew, that Christ! • 
anityhady atthistiaie, been sixty years established by law a» the religion 
of the eo^iie, aad eomqneotiy nbt a little cornipted fto^ ^its cirigina 
parity. 

Vol. I. N u 
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the kings of the earth, and the great men, and the ri<^ 
men, and the chief captains, and the mighty men, and 
every bond man, and every free man, hid themselves in 
the dens and in the rocks of the mountains — and said to 
the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from 
the face of him that sitteth on the throne, and from the 
wrath of the lamb, for the great day of his wrath is come, 
and who shall be able to stand?'.'* The same thing 
seems to be intended, when the writer says, " There was 
war in heaven ; Michael and his angels fought against 
the dragon, and the dragon fought and his angels, and 
prevailed not, neither was their place found any more ia 
heaven ; and the great dragqn was cast out,«that old ser- 
pent,, called the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the 
whole world ; he was cast out into the earth; and bis 
angels were cast out with him«"t In this highly wrought 
figurative language we are taught to conceive of the 
dreadful' conflict which subsisted between the Christian 
and heathen professions, the persecutions which for three 
centuries had been inflicted upon the former, with the 
issue of the whole, in the ultimate overthrow of the pagan 
persecuting powers, and the subversion of that idolatrous 
system in the empire. 

From the time of the establishment of Christianity 
under Constantine to the end of the fourth century, a 
period of more than seventy years, the disciples of Jesui 
were highly privileged. They were in general permitted, 
to sit under their own vine and fig-tree, exempt from the 
dread of molestation. The clergy of the Catholic church, 
indeed, persisted in waging a sanguinary and disgraceful 
contest with each other, about church preferments, and 
similar objects of human ambition ; but, notwithstanding 
thcsquabbles of those men of corrupt minds, it must have 
been a season of precious repose and tremquillity to the 

• Rev. Ti. 1«— 17. t Chap. Kii. 7-9. 
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xejaX churches of Chriaty which stood aloof from such 
6candalous proceediagS| and kept their garments unspol^F. 
ted from the world. 

. There are few things moire gratifying to the friend of 
TRUTH, than to have an opportunity of recording the dis** 
interested labours of such as, under circumstances of 
discouragement, and ftiequently at the expense of all diat 
men in general accotmt valuable, have stood forth th^ 
champions of her noble cause, against a prevailing torrent 
of error. We have ^already adverted to the rise of the 
Novatianist churehesi which stood firmly attached to the 
simple doctrine and order of the first Christiaa eharches, 
and maintained a public testimony against the corrupt 
state of the Catholic party. Towards the close of the 
fourth century arose Lucifeb, bishop of Cagliari, in the 
island of Sardinia, a man remarkable for his prudence, 
the austerity of his pharacter,and the firmness of his mind 
in all his resolutions. Though he wrote in defeftce of the 
doctrine of the Trinity against the Arians, he refused all 
religious fellowship with both parties, on account of the 
corruption of their doctrine and the laxity of their discip* 
Une ^ while, he and his followers were content to suffer the 
persecution of either party.* 

About the s^me time, rose up £rius, the founder of a 
new sect, who propagated opinions different from those 
that were commonly received, and collected various so- 
cieties throughout Armenia, PontHs, and Cappadocia. 
We are indebted toEpiphanius, bishop of Cyprus, who 
died early in the fifth century, for recording the discri- 
minating tenets of this denomination of Christians, ^rius 
was an elder of the church of Sebastia in Pontus ; and, as 
Epiphanius, who undertook to confute him and all other 
heretics, informs us, obstinately defended four great er- 
rors. These were, 1 . That bishops were not distinguished 

* Mo0heiiii,Tol.ip.da6. 
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from presbyters or elders, by. any divine right, for du^ 
according to the New Testament, their offices and aotho- 
rity were absolutely the same. 2. That it was wrong to 
offer np any prayers for the dead, which it seems was be- 
come customary in those days. 3. That diere was no 
authority in the word of God for the celebration of Easter, 
as a religious solemnity ; and 4. That fasts ought not to 
be prefixed to the annual return of days, as the time of 
Lent and the week preceding Easter. Such seems to 
baye been the heresy of JBrius, and his writings in defence 
of which we are told, met with the most cordial reception 
from his cotemporaries. '' We know with the utmost 
^rtainty," says Mosheim, ** that it was highly agreeaUe 
to many good Christians, who were no longer able to bear 
the tyranny and arrogance of the bishops of this century." 
The reader, it is hoped, will excuse a remark or two 
upon this subject before we proceed. The learned his- 
torian, whom I have just quoted, informs us that — ** The 
great purpose of ^rius seems to have been that of re- 
ducing Christianity to its primitive simplicity ;" he then 
adds, *^ a purpose indeed laudable and noble, when con- 
sidered in itself; though the principles from whence it 
springs, and the means by which it is executed, are gc»e- 
raUy, in many respects, worthy of censure, and may have 
been so in the case of this reform^."* I cannot forbear 
subjoining the comment of his erudite translator. Dr. 
Maclaine, upon the text of this historian. '' The desire," 
says he, ^' of reducing religious worship to the greatiest 
possible simplicity, however rational it may appear in 
itself, and, abstractedly considered, will be considerably 
moderated in such as bestow a moment's attention upon 
the imperfection and infirmities of human nature in its 
present state. Mankind, generally speaking, have foo 
little elevation of mind to be much affected by those forms 

* Mflshemi, voL L maU iv. part ii. cii. ilk 
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tad methods of worship in which there is nothing strik* 
ing to the outward senses. The great difficulty here lies 
in determining the lengths which it is prudent to go in 
the accommodation of religious ceremonies to human in- 
firmity ; and the grand point is to fix a medium, in which 

.a due regard may be shewn to the senses and imagina- 
tion, without violating the dictates of right reason, or tar- 
nishing the purity of true religion. It has been said, that 
the church of Rome has gone too far in its condescension 
to the infirmities of mankind — ^and this is what the ablest 
defenders of its motley worship have alledged in its be- 
half. But this observation is not just; the church of 
Rome has not so much accommodated itself to human 

' weakness, as it has abused that weakness, by taking occa- 
Bion from it to establish an endless variety of ridiculous 
ceremonies, destructive of true religion, and only adapted 
to promote the riches and despotism of the clergy, and to 
keep the multitude still hoodwinked in their ignorance 
and superstition;"* 

According to Dr. Mosheim's manner of expressing 
himself on this subject, the reader will readily perceive, 
that, however much some of the friends of truth might 
labour to stem the torrent of corruption, and restore Chris- 
tianity to its original simplicity, such attempts were al- 
most certain to be condemned by both this eminent his* 
torian and his translator. With them nothing is more 
common than to extol the simplicity of gospel worship 
during the apostolic age, and in a few pages afterwards 
to censure the^fforts of those who have laboured to re- 
trieve it from the corruptions to which the folly and wick- 
edness of men have subjected it* Hence we invariably 
find persons of this description ranked in the class of 
* heretics," and reprobated as troublers of** the church V* 
The design of £rius, it is admitted, was laudable and 
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noble in itself^ nor is it afBimed that the means which he 
made use of were actually worthy of censure ; but thqf 
may have been so. Yet surely a cordial attachment to the 
simplicity of primitive Christianity would have prompted 
the historian to evince some few grains of allowance for 
the conduct of JEnus, even though in the prosecution of 
a '' laudable and noble design/' he had been betrayed into 
some little indiscretion in regard to the means of effect- 
ing it, which, after all, in the present instance, is not pre- 
tended. This is only what might have been reasonably 
expected; since to impute, without evidence, the worst 
motives that can be assigned, to the actions of men^ is not 
the immediate operation of that charity which tbinketh no. 
evil. The learned translator, however, takes up the sub- 
ject in a somewhat different point of view ; for upon his 
principle, the simplicity of gospeUworship, as established 
in tlie apostolic churches, must be considered as alto- 
gether unsuitable to the exigencies of human nature ; for,. 
that the constitution and worship of the first churches 
were remarkable for a divine simplicity, none will deny. 
Now if it be lawful for men to depart from this simplicity, 
and to accommodate the forms of Christian worship to 
the ignorance, infirmities, or prejudices of men, according 
as these may happen to prevail' in different ages, then, 
indeed, a power to decree rites and ceremonies Jn matters 
of religion, is quite necessary to adapt the Christian pro- 
fession to the incessant fluctuations of the state of this 
world, though it will not be very easy, when this right is 
once admitted, to shew, on what principle the chm-ch of 
Home can be condenmed for going to an extreme in thh 
matter; since, in that case, it is no divine rule that is ta 
regulate our conduct, but the different fancies of men, as 
these respect human infirmities. * 

It is happy for sunple Christians that their rule of duty 
is plain, though, unfortunately, not sanctioned by either" 
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the catholic or the reformed church. It is ** not to admit 
into the worship of God, any thing which is either not 
expressly commanded, or plainly exemplified in the New 
Testament." This was evidently the principle upon 
which ^rius proceeded in opposing the superstitions of 
his time, and for which he deserves to be held in perpe- 
tnal remembrance — ^it is the only principle which evinces 
a becoming deference to the wisdom and authority of God 
in the institution of his worship — and, it may be added, 
which secures the uniform regard of his people to the in- 
stitutions of his kingdom^ to the end of time. 

The distinction between bishop and presbyter or elder, 
which £rius so strenuously opposed, seems to have pre- 
railed early in the Christian church ; yet it is demonstrably 
without any solid foundation in the New Testament. 
'' That the terms, bishop &nd elder are sometimes used pro* 
miscuously in the New Testament,*' says Dr. Campbell, 
" there is no critic of any name who now pretends to dis- 
pute. The passage. Acts xx. 17, See is well known. 
Paul, from Miletus sent to Ephesus, and called tie elders 
of the church, saying, " Take heed to yourselves, and to 
all the church over which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers (literally tvtoTcoTnsg bishops.) Similar to this is a 
passage in Titus, chap. i. 5. '' For this cause left I thee 
in Crete that thou shouldest set in order the things that 
are wanting, and ordain elders (wpf<r|Si/?ff»^) in every city." 
Ver. 7. *' For a bishop (Bvmowmi) must be blameless.** 
In like manner the apostle Peter, 1 epist. v. 1. ** The 
elders (vfsa'ffvlifHf) which are among you, I exhort, Sec.** 
Ver. 2. " Feed the flock of God which is among you, 
taking the oversight thereof (t'm<ntoiFwfk^) discharging the 
office of bishops'** So much for the heresy of ^rius as 
it tespectcd the denial of any distinction between the of- 
fice of bishop and presbyter. On the other three particu- 

* CainpbeU*8 Lectures on Ecclesiastical HisUry, w€L i. p. 196, 126. 
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lars of his heresy, it is, at this time of day, quite unneces* 
sary for us to bestow a word in the way of apology. 

Amongst the innumerable corruptions of Christianity 
which have prevailed in the Catholic church, there is none 
that makes a more conspicuous figure than the institution 
of monachism or monkery ; and, if trftced to its origin, 
it will be found strikingly to exem{dify the truth of the 
maxim that, as some of the largest and loftiest trees spring 
from very small seeds, so the most extensive and wonder- 
ful effects sometimes arise from very inc<Hisiderable 
causes. In times of persecution, during the first ages of 
the church, whilst '' the heathen raged, and the rulers 
took counsel together, against the Lord and against his 
anointed," many pious Christians, male and female, mar- 
ried and unmarried, justly accounting that no human fe- 
licity ought to come in competition with their fidelity to 
Christ, and diffident of their own ability to persevere in 
resisting the temptations wherewith they were incessantly 
harrassed by their persecutors, took the resolution to aban- 
don their professions, and worldly prospects, and, whilst 
the storm lasted, to retire to unfrequented places, far from 
the haunts of men, the married with, or without, their 
wives, as agreed between them, that they might enjoy in 
quietness their faith and hope, and, exempt from tempta* 
tions to apostacy, employ themselves principally in the 
worship and service of their Maker. The cause was rea- 
sonable and the motive praise-worthy ; but the reason- 
ableness arose solely from the circumstances. When the 
latter were changed, the former vanished, and the motive 
could no longer be the same. When there was not the 
same danger in society, there was not the same occasion 
to seek security in solitude. Accordingly, when perse- 
cution ceased, and the profession of Christianity rendered 
perfectly safe, many returned without blame fiom their 
wtiremen^ and resumed thoir stations in society. Some^ 
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indeed, familiarized by time to a solitary life, at length 
preferred through habit, what they had originally adopted 
through necessity. They did not, however, waste their 
time in idleness, they supported themselves by their la* 
hour, and gave the surplus in alms. But they n6vec 
thought .of fettering themselves by vows and engage- 
ments, because, by so doing, they must have exposed 
their souls to new temptations, and perhaps greater dan- 
gers. It was, therefore, a very different thing from that 
system of monkery which afterwards became so prevalent^ 
though, in all probability it suggested the idea of it,, and 
may be considered as the first step towards it.* 

Such signal sacrifices, not only of property, but of all 
secular pursuits, have a lustre in them, which dazales the 
eyes of the weak, and powerfully engages imitation* 
Blind imitators, regardless of the circumstances which: 
alone can render the conduct laudable, are often, by » 
strong perversion of intellect, led to consider it^ as the 
more meritorious the less it is rational, and the more eli* 
gible the less it is useful. The spirit of the measure 
comes in time to be reversed. What at first, through 
humble diffidence, appeared necessary for avoiding the 
most imminent danger, is, through presumption, volun-* 
tarily adopted, though in itself a source of perpetual periK 
Such was the operation of the principle in the case re- 
ferred to. Multitudes came in process of time to impose 
upon themselves vows of abstinence, poverty, celibacyii 
and virginity, solemnly engaging in an uninterrupted ob« 
servaiice of those virtues, as they accounted them, to the 
end of their lives. 

Every attentive reader of the scriptures must see that 
they are far from countenancing this piece of superstition^ 
Both Chrisit and his apostles kept up a free and open in*- 

* Essay on Christian Temperance and Self-denial, by Dr. Geoi^ Camp* 
Vol. I. O o 
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tercoarse with the world> and their writings abound with 
nistrticdoDs to Christians, not to withdraw themselves 
from society and shut themselves up in cloistered cells in 
a state of seclusion, but to fill up their respective stations 
usefully in civil society, performing all the social and re- 
lative duties of life in the most exemplary manner. Man 
was made for action ; powers were given him for exer- 
tion, and various talents have been conferred upon him 
by Providence, as instruments not of doing nothing, but 
of doing good, by promoting the happiness both of the 
individual and of Society. 

Egypt, the fruitful parent 'of superstition, affcnrded the 
first example, strictly speaking, of the monastic life. An* 
thony, an illiterate youth of that country, in the times of 
Athanasius, distributed his patrimony, deserted his family 
and house, took up his residence among the tombs and in 
a ruined tower, and after a long and painful noviciate, at 
length advanced three days journey into the desart, to 
the eastward of the Nile, where, discovering a lonely spot 
which possessed the advantages of shade and water, h^ 
fixed his last abode. His example and has lessons infect- 
ed others, whose curiosity pursued him to the desart ; and 
before he quitted life, which was prolonged to the term of 
' a hundred and five years, he beheld a numerous progeny 
imitating bis original. The prolific colonies of monks 
multiplied with rapid increase on the sands of LyJbia, 
upon the rocks of Thebais, and the cities of the Nile. 
Even to the present day, the traveller may explore the 
ruins of fifty monasteries, which were planted to the south 
of Alexandria, by the disciples of AnUiony. 

Inflamed by the example of Anthony, a Syrian youth, 
^hose name was Hilarion, fixed his dreary abode cm a 
sandy beach, between the sea and a morass, about seven 
miles from Gaza. The austere penanc^ in which he per- 
sisted forty-eight years, diffused a similar enthusiasm, and 
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innumerable monasteries were soon distributed orer all 
Palestine. In the west, Martin of Tours, " a soldier, a 
hermit, a bishop, and a saint," founded a monastery near 
Poictiers, and thus introduced monastic institutions into 
France. His monks were mostly of noble families, and 
submitted to the greatest austerities both in food and rai- 
ment ; and, such was the rapidity of their increase, that 
two thousand of them attended his funeral ! In other 
countries, they appear to have increased in a similar pro- 
portion, and the progress of monkery is said not to have 
been less rapid or less universal than that of Christianity 
itself. Every province, and, at last, every city of the 
empire, was filled with their increasing multitudes. The 
disciples of Anthony spread themselves beyond the tro* 
pic, over the Christian empire of Ethiopia. The monas- 
tery of Rangor, in Flintshire, a few miles south of Wrex- 
ham, contained above two thousand monks, and from 
thence a numerous colony was dispersed among the Bar- 
barians of Ireland ; and lona, one of the western isles of 
Scotland, which was planted by the Irish monks, diffused 
over the northern regions a ray of science and supersti- 
tion. • 

The monastic institution was not confined to the male 
sex. Females began about the same time to retire from 
the world, and dedicate themselves to solitude and devo- 
tion. The practice is alluded to in the earlier councils ; 
but it is expressly ordained by the council of Carthage, 
A*D. 397, that orphan virgins shall be placed in a nun- 
nery — and that the superior of the nunnery shall be ap- 
proved by the bishop of the diocese. Widows, and chil- 
dren above six years of age, were admitted after a year's 
probation. They were strictly shut up in the monastery," 
and secluded from all worldly intercourse. They were 
neither allowed to go out, nor was any person permitted " 
to.come in to them^ nor even to enter the church whitW 
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they went to worship, except the clergy of apprpTed le- 
putation, who were necesBary to conduct the religtoos ser- 
vices. None was allowed to possess property, for among 
them all things were common. They served themselves 
or helped one another. l*hey made their own clothes, 
which were white and plain woollen — ^the height of the 
cap or head-dress was restricted to an inch and two lines 
— ^they were tasked daily, but forbidden to work embroi- 
dery, or to bleach their garments, assume any ornaments, 
or accommodate themselves to any fashion which they 
might happen to see or hear of in the world. The means 
of correction and discipline were reproof and excommuni- 
cation ; but the latter consisted only in separation from 
public prayers, and from the common table at meals, and 
if these failed to reclaim the delinquent, recourse was had 
to flagellation.* 

These unhappy exiles from social life, were impelled 
by the dark genius of superstition, to persuade themselves 
that every proselyte who entered the gates of a monasteiy, 
trod the steep and thorny path of eternal happiness. The 
popular monks, whose reputation was connected with the 
fame and success of the order, assiduously laboured to 
multiply the number of their fellow captives. They in- 
sinuated themselves into noble and opulent families, and 
the specious arts of flattery and seduction were employed 
to secure those proselytes, who might bestow wealth or 
dignity on the monastic profession. The lives of the 
monks were consumed in penance and solitude ; undis- 
turbed by the various occupations which fill the time and 
exercise the faculties of reasonable, active, and social 
beings. They passed their lives without personal attach- 
ments, among a crowds which had been formed by acci- 
dent, and was detained in the same prison by force or pre- 
judice. Their days were pn^essedly employed in vocal 

* Fleoi^'s Eccles. Hut. toiikyii. 
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dr meptal prayer: the^ assemUed in the evening, and 
were awakened in the night for the public worship of the 
monastery ; and to such a pitch was absurdity at length 
-carried, that one clas^ of them came ultimately to sink 
under the painful weigh? of crosses and chaios, and their 
emaciated limbs were confined by collars, bracelets^ 
gauntlets, and greaves of massy iron.* 

The times of martyrdom were now passed, and of 
course that sort of courage and constancy conld not be 
exerted ; a method was therefore contrived of voluntary 
martyrdom, and persons of fanatical dispositions inflicted 
upon, themselves as many pains and penalties as pagan 
cruelty had invented. They left parents, wives, children, 
friends, families, and fortunes ; they retired from the world, 
obliged themselves to a single and solitary life, and al- 
lowed themselves no more food, raiment, and sleep, than 
would barely support life. 

The ethics of monks is a me're caiicature of virtue, in 
which every feature is exaggerated, distorted, or out of 
place; and, as hath often happened in other matters, 
thongh the likeness is preserved, what is beautiful in the 
original is hideous in the copy. The doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are divinely adapted to the state of man in this 
world, considered as a fallen and corrupted being. They 
exhibit a remedy for his moral depravity in the grand 
and interesting truths which the gospel proclaims as Hyt 
objects of his faith, the ground of his hope, and the mo^ 
tives of his love and joy. But he is called to the exercise 
of self-denial, the mortification of his fleshly appetites, 
disconformity to the course of this world, patience under 
suflerings of various kinds, and in the way of well-doing 
to seek for glory, honour, and immortality in the world to 
come. In the system of monkery all these Christian vir- 
tues are carried to the most ridiculous extreme. About 

• Gibbon'd Rome, toL vi. th, 27. 
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the middle of the fourth century, Gregory Nazianzeii 
wrote an elegy in praide of the monastic life, in which he 
describes the manner in which it was practised at Naziaii* 
sum. ^ There were some/' says he, '^ who loaded thaon- 
selves with iron chains, in order to bear down their bo- 
dies — ^who shut themselves up in cabins^ and appeared to 
nobody — ^who continued twenty days and twenty nights 
without eating, practi^g often the half of Jesus Christ's 
fast — another abstained entirely from speaking, not prai- 
sing God except in thought — ^another passed whole yean 
in a church, his hands extended, without sleeping, like an 
animated statue.''* 

Now admitting the possibility of thes^ things, how 
grossly must men's notions of truth and rectitude be per- 
verted, who can think that tlie all wise Creator gave hands 
to any man to be kept in a position which unfitted them 
for being of use to himself or others — that he gave the 
fecttlty of speech, but not to be employed in communi- 
cating knowledge ? Yet these things are the subject of 
panegyric even from the pen of Gregory Na2ianzen> a 
person of unquestionable talents and virtue. ^ To go 
into a convent," said Dr. Johnson, '^ for fear of being 
immoral, is, as if a man should cut oiF his hands for fear 
he should steal."t To suffer with patience and fortitude^ 
when called to it, for the cause of truth, is both virtuous 
and heroical'; but the self-inflicted penances of the mi- 
serable hermit serve as a testiinony of nothing so much 
as the idiocy or. insanity of the sufferer; for with regard 
to God, they are derogatory from his perfections— tbey 
exhibit liim as an objecU rather of terror than of love, as 
a tyrant rather than the parent of the universe. 
One of the most renowned examples of monkish pen* 

• Fteuryk Eedet. Hitt. b, xvl. cb. 5t* • * 

t BMwdTs Life 9f Johnson, vol. ti. 
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ance.that i§ upon record, is that of St. Symeon, a Syrian 
monky who lived about the middle of the fifth century, 
and who is thought to have outstripped all those that pre « 
ceded him. He is said to. have lived thirty-six years on 
a pillar, erected on the summit of a high mountain in Sy- 
liay whence he got the name of '^ Symeon Stylites." 
From his pillar, it is said, he never descended, unless to 
take possession of another ; which he did four times, ha- 
▼ing in all occupied five of tnem. On his last pillar 
which was loftier than any of the former, being sixty feet 
high and only three broad, he remained, according to re- 
port, fifteen years without intermission, summer and win- 
ter^ day and night, exposed to all the inclemencies of the 
seasons, in a climate liable to great and sudden changes, 
from«the most sultry heat to the most piercing cold. We 
are informed that he always stood — the breadth of hit 
pillar not permitting him to lie down. He spent the day 
till three in the afternoon in meditation and prayer ; from 
that time till sun-set, he harangued the people, who flock- 
ed to him from all countries — they were then dismissed 
with his benediction. He would on no account permit 
females to come within his precincts, not even his own 
mother, who is said, through grief and mortification in 
being revised admittance^ to have died the third day after 
her arrival. In order to show how indefatigable he was 
in every thing that conduced to the glory of God, aUd 
the good of mankind, he spent much time daily in the 
exemplary exercise of bowing so low as to make .his fore^ 
head strike his toes, and so frequently, tliat one who went 
with Theodoret to see him, counted no fewer than twelve 
hundred and forty-four times, when being more weaiied 
in numbering than the saint was in performing, he gave 
over counting. He is said to have taken no food except 
on Sundays, and that all th^e last year of bis life he stood, 
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upon one leg only^ the otber having been rendered oe* 
less by an ulcer.* 

Instances of similar fanaticism abound in the pages of 
ecclesiastical history. Baradatus^ in the same century^ 
and, in all probability from similar motives^ betook hut* 
self to a wooden coffer, or rather cage, in which be was 
so confined by its tlimensions and form, that he was al* 
ways bowed down in it, and could not stand upright* 
This mansion was placed^on the top of a rock, where he 
was exposed to the sun, the rain, and all kinds of weather. 
Theodatus, the bishop of the diocese, unable to compie* 
faend either the dignity or the utility of such sublimated 
.Tirtue, cruelly obliged him to quit his cagCy tluU; he ought 
live like other men. He complied ; but to make com« 
pensation for one restraint that was taken off, he made 
choice of another, and devoutly abjured the use of his 
hands, in any way in which they could be serviceable 
either to himself or others. This he did, by devoting 
them to remain always in one posture, extended towards 
heaven, probably in commemoration of the crucifision^ 
In this situation, it is said, that he lived in the open w, 
disdaining to take shelter in any house, or building, from 
the inclemencies of the weather. 

Extravagancies the most marvellous, and the most 
frantic, such as dishonoured the name of religion, and 
rendered men worse than useless, were considered as the 
most sublime attainments in the Cluistian life. And thus 
the daemon of superstition, under the mask of superior 

* The reader whose curiosity may prompt him to look further into the 
history of this champion of monkish austerity, may consult Dr. Middle- 
tonf Free Inquity, 4to. p. 164— 16d. It may justly excite one's astonob- 
menty that ' only half a century ago there were to b» fonod learned doetwa 
of the established Chorch of England, defending the fame of «fai« wretched 
fanatic, and advocating;, with aU their might, the truthand reality of the 
miracles reported to have been wrought by him 1 See MMlHon^ ut wprtu 
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piety, led men to coanteiact the designs of Providence in 
the application of their natural powers. The Christian 
religion is disgraced by such fooleries, which assimilate 
it to the very worst of heathen superstitions. 

Yet all the principal fathers of the Catholic church, 
both Greek and Latin, employed their authority and elo- 
quence in extolling the perfection of monkery, andre* 
commending its practice. This they did by writing the 
liyes of particular monks, celebrating their wonderful 
sanctity and miraculous gifts, and founding monasteries 
wherever they travelled. '' There was a certain shadow 
of it,'' says Bellarmine, its great advocate, ^' in the law of 
nature before the flood ; a plainer expression of it under 
the Mosaic dispensation ; but in the time of the apostles 
it came to pafection.'^ Athanasius wfts one of the first, 
who, from the pattern of the Egyptian monasteries, in- 
troduced them into Italy and Rome, where they had pre* 
' vionsly been held in utter contempt. It is amazing to 
read the flights of fancy in which the great oracles of the 
Catholic church, at that time indulged, when recom- 
mending this stupid practice. Basil terms it " an angeli- 
cal institution, a blessed and evangelic life, leading to 
the mansions of the Lord." Jerome declares the societies 
of monks and nuns to be '^ the very flower and most pre- 
cious stone among all the ornaments of the church." 
Chrysostom calls it, '^ a way of life worthy of heaven ; 
not at all inferior to that of angels." And Augustine 
stiles them upon every occasion '^ the servants of God." 
By the influence of these renowned fathers, all of whom 
flourished in the fourth and following century ; and by the 
many lies and forged miracles which they diligently put* 
pagated in honour of the monks, innumerable monas- 
teries, as they themselves tell us, were founded over the 
western world, 4)ut especially in Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, whose desarts were covered with them ; and some 
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of them ki the fiflii centuiy, ane said to bane con^afil 
each five diousand monkf at a time. 

We find Chiysoatom finequeiitl^ faananguing also m 
the great bk^aiags which tba churdi m^ped fiom the 
reliqaes of the martyrs, and the daily miracles which were 
wrought ]i»y iham ; and he 42opchides oae of his komili& 
ea two f<^ale martyn in the following manner: '^ With 
diis aidoor, ffaeiefovp, let as fiall down befooe their reliqnes ; 
let ns embraoe their coffins, &Mr these m»f hftFe some 
power, since their hones have 90 great an one; and not 
only on the day of th^ festival, hut on other days also, 
let us fix4^urselves as it were to Jhem, and entreat them 
to be our patrons'' — and on othor occasions he exhorts 
his hearers ** to dwell in their sepuichiitt, to fix them- 
selves to dieir coffins ; that not only their hones, bnt their 
tombs and their umn^ also overflowed with blessings.'' 
Basil informs us, that ^' all who nrere pressed with any 
difficulty or distress, were wont to fly for relief to the 
tombs 0^ die martyrs ; and whosoever did hut touch their 
idique^ acquired some share of their sanctity."* 

In the beginning of the fifth eentufy, Vigilantins, a 
leamed and eminent presbyter of a Christian church, 
took up his pen to oppose those growing superstitions. 
His book, which unCortunately is now lost, was directed 
against the institution of monks — ^the celibacy of the 
dergy— -praying for the dead and totfaemartyxs — adoring 
their reliquefiF-*-celebr|iting their vigils — and lighting up 
candles to them after the manner of the Pagans. Jerome, 
esteemed a great luminary of the Catholic^hmdi, who 

lie leader^ find the antlMnitieti|iiot«l. Ofthaw»aBdathoasaad«ther 
Iqeeadtty taics, with wIMi tiie writiagi of thefiiUwn of ttt 
proltfe, ws sMy My, as Voltaiiabs99Si4iqMp a ftpfAraarafNiBj ^T^gr 
^IjB^^iplalecl l^»aiwhiptprifBs,fQMlcanB0t1;|^deiiedintli09toT^ 
tniaiiv tiie veiry fimndatioqp of hirtofy; batitit eertala we cannot giie 
credit to tinai withoat avettnnuBg te fwy iwnidation of leasmf^ 
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wds a tOLOti mAom adrocnte for all these svpenrtfdow 
lited^ undertook tbe task of refotilig YrgilicntittSy whom 
he politely stiles " a most blflSfAielnotis heretic/' eonfpor^ 
ing hhn td the Hjdiay CerbeHis^ the Centdnrs^ fit. dfld 
considers him Only as the orgah of the dsmoti. H^ 
however, famishes ns with all the particular artielM <^f 
his heresy, in the Words of Vigilahtiits himself^ #liteb are 
«s follows : 

'^ That the hoilours paid to th^ totteil bones toid di»l 

of the saints and martyrs, by adoring, kissing, i^riippiiigl 

thein up in silk and vessels of gdd^ lo^dgihg theitiiii flfijtf 

churches, and lighting up Wdx candles before th^m, afte^ 

the nianner of the heathens, were the eii^igns bf idtitairy. 

That ifae celibacy of the clefgy was a heresy, And thdi^ 

vows of ehltttlty Ate settrlnary of lewdness. Thkt to ptay 

to the dead, or to d^irc^ the |>rayers 6f the dead Was ^ 

perstitious, fot that th^ ttnAi of the departed sairftd fiUii 

maityrs were at r&st, in some jifarttetilaf place, WBetfc<^ 

they could not remove themselves dt p1easiiii&> so fe to Be 

present every Where to the prayers of ibeir votaries. TbM 

the sepulchres of the martyrs ought not t6 be Worshipped^ 

lidr their fasts and vigils to be obsetVeid ; and lustly^ TUiCt 

the signs and wonders said to be wrought by their re%ues 

and at their sepulchres, served to no go6d eikl or purpo46 

of religion.** 

Thesis were the sacrilegious tenets, lis Jeroihe i^dlls 
ihem, which he could not bear it^th psbtienc^> ^ Witb6flt 
the utmost grief, and for wbidi be dtelli^ VigUddtbti^ to 
1>e a detestable heretic, venting his foul-mouthed blas- 
phemies against die reliques of the martyrs, which were 
working daily signs tad wonders* He bids him g<y itflo 
the churches of those martyrs, and be would be cleatf»!d 
from the evil spirit which possessed him, andf feel fiimself 
burnt, not by tEtose wax candles which so much offended 
him, but by iikfifibk iaow whieb wonM ion/t that d«- 
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mon who talked within him, to confess himself to be the 
same who had personated a Mercury, perhaps, or a Bac- 
chus, or some other of their gods among the heathen.'' 
Such is the wild rate, as Dr. Middleton well obsexres, at 
which this renowned father raves on through several 
pages.* 

It may probably gratify the reader to see how Jerome 
refutes the arguments of Vigilantius ; and he may take 
as a"specimen the following passage. '^ If it were such a 
sacrilege or impiety,'' says he, '' to pay those honoais to 
the reliques of the saints, as Vigilantius contends, then 
the emperor Constantius must needs be a sacrilegious 
person, Who translated the holy reliques of Andrew, Luke, 
and Timothy, to Constantinople ; then Arcadins Augus- 
tus also must be held sacrilegious, who translated the 
bones of the blessed Samuel from Judea, where they had 
lain so many ages, into Thrace ; then all the bishops were 
not only sacrilegious but stupid too, who submitted to 
carry a thing the most contemptible, and nothing but 
mere dust, in silk and vessels of gold ; and lastly, then ^ 
people of all the churches must needs be fools, who went 
out to meet those holy reliques, and received them with 
as much joy, as if they had seen the prophet himself, liv- 
ing and present among them, for the procession was at- 
tended by swarms of people from Palestine even unto 
Chalcedon, singing with one voice the praises of Christ, 
who were yet adoring Samuel perhaps, and not Christ, 
whose prophet and I^evite Samuel wasf." J 

• Postscript to Free Inquiry, p. 131^134. t UH Supra, p. 137. 

t I sal^in Mr. Gibbon's account of tbis singnlar matter;— even as a 
specimen of tbe splendid magnificenoe of that writer's style, itdesenrcs 
regard. 

*^ The gratefiil respect of the Christians for the martyn of the frith, was 
exalted, by time and tictory, mto religions adoration ; and the most illas* 
trions of the saints and prophets were deservedly associated to tbe honosn 
of the martyis. One hundred and fifty yean after tbe gMons deaths of 
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Some readers may think the reasoning of Jerome not 
very conclusive on the question of relics ; it is nevertbe-' 
less certain that his voice prevailed over that of Vigilan-^ 
tius, and that this superstitious practice not only con- 
tinued but beoame more and more prevalent and popular. 
When the tombs of the holy land were exhausted, other 
tombs and countries supplied the encreasing demand. 

St. Peter and St. Paiil» the Vttican and the Ofttun road were distingnisiied 
by the tombs, or rather by the trophies of those spiritual heroes. In the 
nge which foUowed the conversion of Constantine, the emperors, the 
eonsnlSy and the generab of armies, devoutly visited the sepulchres of a 
teot^maker and a fishennan; and their venerable bones were deposited 
onder the altars of Christ, on which the bishops pf the royal dty contina- 
ally offered the unbloody sacriBce. The new capital of the eastern world, 
unable to produce aay ancient and domestic trophies, was enriched by the 
apoib of dependant provinces. The bodies of St. Andrew, St. Luke, and 
St. Timothy, had reposed, near titree hundred years, in the obscure graves, 
firom whence they were transported, in solemn pomp, to the church of the 
apostles, vdiich the magnificence of Constantino had founded on the banks 
of the Thracian Bosphorus. About fifty years afterwards, the^same banks 
were honoured by the presence of Samuel, the judge and prophet of the 
people of IsrteL His ashes, deposited in a golden vase, and covered with 
a silken veil, were delivered by the bishops into each other's hands* Tho 
relics of Samuel were received by the people, with the same joy and reve* 
rence wliich they would have shewn to the living prophet ; the highways,fTom 
Palestine to the gates of Constantinople, were filled with an uninterrupted 
procession ; and the emperor Arcadins himself, at the head of the mof^t il- 
lustrious members of the clergy and senate, advanced to meet his extra- 
ordinary guest, who had alvrays deserved and claimed the homage of kings. 
The example of Rome and Constantinople confirmed the faith and discip* 
fine of the catholic world. The honours of the saints and martyrs, after a 
feeble and ineffectual mnnnur of profime reason, were utaiversally esta- 
blished ; and in the age of Ambrose and Jerome, something was still 
deemed wanting to the sanctity of a Christian church, till it had been con- 
secreted by some portion of holy relics, which fixed and inflamed the de- 
votion of the faitbfuL 

*^ In the long period of twelve hundred years, which elapsed between the 
teign of Constanthie and tlie reformation of Luther, the worship of saints 
and relics corrupted the pure and perfect simplicity of the Christian mo- 
del ; and some symptoms of degeneracy may be observed even in the firit 
geaerations whidi adopted and cherished thi3 pernicious innovation. 
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Snats and mnrtjrrs were indented for die ddte <rf th^ 
bode9^ and dieams and miracles w^re emplojed hi the 
discbvciy of obscitre names and of sacred graves till then 
QBh9My#n to some. To write the life of a saint^ t6 ifiak^ a 
pilgrimage to his tomb, to bring home fiagmeftts of Us 
bones, of his coffin, or 6t Us dlolhes; or to erect a chnrcfa 
to his memory, were acts not only bonottrable aiifd nieri* 
torious but frequently extremely lucrative. Scarcely any 
ode deemed himself safe, especially oh a journey or in 
times of danger, without some scrap of a relic in his pos- 
aession. It was necessary to the security of every lialn- 
ttdion, and to the comfort of every family, and Ileifhe^ 
dmch normonastery wad conddei'ed as duly condecrated, 
till it became the repository of the relics of some reputed 
saints ; and, if his name were renowned, the church was 
crowded with supplicants for faeatdi^ childieh, or |»rospe* 
rity : his priests were loaded With presents, and his^ trea- 
iuty stored with donations of money and land. 

Towards the close of the sixth century, the Greek Em- 
press made a pressing application to Pope Gi^gory I. for 
the body of tJie apodtl^ Paul, to be placed in the cfaurcU 
at Constantinople which had then recently been erected 
m honour of that apostle. Gregory wrote to h^ in reply 
that she had s<riicited what he diirst not grant ; for, said 
he, ^ the bodies of the apostles Patil aifid I^etet are sd 
terrible by their miracles, that there is reason to appre- 
hend danger, even in approaching to pray to them. My 
predecessor wanted to make some alteratioli on a siltef 
ornament on the body of St. Peter, at the distance of fif- 
teen feet, when an awful vision appeared to him which 
was followed by his death. I myself wished to repair 
somewhat about the body of St. Paul, lAd with a view to 
diat had occasion to dig a little near his sepol^ftne ; whtf 
in digging, tfKe fiuperior of the place raising some bond 
apparently unconnected with the sacred tomb, had a dis* 
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Mftl raiioft ftftmr it, «iid su^ienly died. In like maimer^ 
Ih^ worlmao aad ttuijnoalu, not iaioviog pieciBdy the 
gWfe of Saint lAircence, aecidentally c^mh^ it; and 
baying aoen the b^Ayp though they did nc^ toiich it, ^Ued 
in ten i%j$* Wbece^ie^ Madam, the Bomfui8 in grant- 
ing r<^*s, do pot toupb the saints' jbodies : they only pqt 
ulittle lii^ in a box, which they place near them: after 
aome time thq^wkhdrajnr it,^nd deposit die hox and linen 
flolennly ip die pburoh vhibh they mean tp dedieaibe« 
This linen ^rforms as many mixaeles, as if they bad 
tiWMporled d)^ vc^l body! In the time of Pope Leo^ 
8Pme Go^ki, doubting the virtue of such relics, he took n 
pair of scis^fucsf m vre are assured, and cutting the l$Sfai> 
fprdNridi th^ bipod flowed from it. He, however, tells 
die En^cessi diat be wonld endeavour to send her a lew 
gnMOs of die f^ain, which had been on Panrs neek and 
bai;49# itnd which bad been found peculiarly efficacipns, 
pnorided diey succeeded, which was not always the case, 
in filing diem off/'* 

This QUgr suffice fior giving the reader sopae idea of 
the deplorable state to which the ''holy catholic chmch'^' 
was neduMd in th,e fifth and sixdi centuries of the Chris- 
tim essaTT-and I dierefiore quit the subject, to pass on la 
eff^A of a different description. 

* nemyli Ecdet. Hut. torn. tuL p.. 91^95. 



SECTION IV. 

THE SUBJECT COKT^NUBP* 

O9 die death of the emperor Thepdosiiis, tbe goverU'* 
ment of the Roman world devolved upon his two sons, 
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Arcadius and Honorius^ who, by the unanimous consent 
of their subjects, were saluted as the lawful emperors of 
the East, luid of the West. Arcadius was then about 
eighteen years of age, and took up his residence at Con- 
stantinople, from whence he swayed the sceptre over the 
provinces of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt — 
comprising what was termed the Eastern Empire. His 
brother Honorius assumed, in the elerenth year of bis 
age, the government of Italy, Africa, Uaul, Spain, and 
Britain, under the denomination of the Western. Their 
f^dter died in the month of January, 395, and before the 
end of the winter in the same year, the Gothic nation was 
in arms ; and, from the forests of Scythia, the savage 
warriors " roll(?d their ponderous waggons,*' says one of 
their Roman poets, '^ over the broad and icy back of the 
indignimt river " — the Danube. But the genius of Rome 
expired with Theodosius. He was the last of the succes- 
sors of Augustus and Constantine, who appeared in the 
field at the head of their armies, and whose authority was 
universally acknowledged throughout the whole extent of 
the empire. 

Nothing could form a more striking contrast than the 
character of those Gothic tribes and that of the Romans 
at the period of which we speak. The Barbarians, as 
they were called, breathed nothing but war — their martial 
spirit was yet in its vigour — their sword was their right, 
and they exercised it without remorse as the right of na- 
ture. Simple and severe in their manners, they were un- 
acquainted with the name of luxury ; any thing was suf- 
ficient for their extreme frugality. Inured to exercise and 
toil, their bodies seemed impervious to disease or pain ; 
they sported with danger, and met death with expres- 
sions of joy. The Roman character was then reduced 
to the reverse of all this. Accustomed to repose and 
luxury, they had degenerated into a dastardly and effe-. 
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minate race, overwhelmed with fear and folly, or, what 
was still more ignominious, with treachery. That enor- 
mous fabcic, the Roman empire, had, for a succession of 
^S^^f groaned under its own unwieldy bulk, and every 
method had been resorted to, that human wisdom could 
devise, for the purpose of preventing the superstructure 
from crumbling into ruins. Theodosius had attempted 
to appease the invaders by voluntary contributions of 
money. Tributes were multiplied upon tributes, until the 
empire was drained of its treasure. Another expedient 
was then adopted ; large bodies of the Barbarians were 
taken into pay and opposed toother Barbarians. Tliis 
mode of defence answered for the moment ; but it termi- 
nated in the subversion of the empire. Already acquaint- 
ed with the luxuries, the wealth, and the weakness of the 
Romans, they turned their arms against their masters, in- 
viting their countrymen to come and share with them in 
the spoils of a people that were unworthy of so many ac- 
commodations.* 

Immense hordes of these savage tribes poured into 
every part of the empire. Wherever they marched, their 
route was marked with blood. The most fertile and po- 
pulous provinces were converted into desarts. The 
wretched inhabitants of those countries to the south of 
the Danube, submitted to the calamities, which, in the 
course of twenty years, were almost grown familiar to 
their imagination, and the various troops of Barbarians, 
who gloried in the Gothic name, were irregularly spread 
from the woody shores of Dalmatia to the walls of Con- 
stantinople. Under the bold and enterprising genius of 
Alaric, their renowned leader, they traversed wiilK)ut re- 
sistance the plains of Macedonia and Thessaly, stretching 
from east to west, to the edge of the sea shore. *' The 
fertile fields of Phocis and Bceotia,'' says Gibbon, "were 

• RobertMn's Hbt Charles V. toL 1. sect. U 
VoU L Q q 
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instantly covered by a deluge of Barbarians^ who mas- 
sacred the males of an age to bear arms, and drove away 
die beautiful females, with the spoil and cattle, to the 
flaming vill'ages. Corinth, Argos, Sparta, yielded with- 
out resistance to the arms of the Goths, and the most for- 
tunate of their inhabitants were saved, by death, from be- 
holding the slavery of their families and the conflagration 
of their cities. This invasion, instead of vindicating the 
honour, contributed, at least accidentally, to extirpate the 
last remains of Paganism— and a system which had then 
subsisted eighteen hundred years, did not survive the ca- 
lamities of Greece.*'* 

Having completely ravaged the entire territory of 
Greece, Alaric proceeded to invade Italy, and the citizens 
of Rome were thrown into the utmost consternation at 
his approach. The emperor had taken up his residence 
in his palace at Milan, where he thought himself secured 
by the rivers of Italy, which lay between him and the 
Gothic chief. But the season happened to be remarkably 
dry, which enabled the Goths to traverse, without impedi- 
ment, the wide and stony beds, whose centre was faintly 
marked by the course of a shs^llow stream ; and as Alaric 
approached the walls, or rather the suburbs of Milan, he 
enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing the emperor of the Ro- 
mans flying before him. The danger to which the latter 
had been exposed, now urged him to seek a retreat in 
some inaccessible fortress of Italy, where he might secure- 
ly remain, while the open country was covered by a deluge 
of Barbarians ; and in the twentieth year of his age^ an- 
xious only for his personal safety, Honorius retired to the 
perpetuiBil confinement of the walls and morasses of Ra- 
VENNA. His example was imitated by his feeble succes- 
sors, the Gothic kings, and afterwards the' Exarchs, who 
occupied the throne and palace of the emper6rs ; and, 

* Pecline vnd Fal^ vol. V. cfa. 30. 
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till tlie middle of the eighth century, RaveiiBa was cog^ 
sidered as the seat of gOYeroment and the capital of Italy. 
During a period of six hundred and nineteen years, the 
city of Rome, the seat of government^ had never been 
violated by the presence of a foreign enemy ; but in the 
year 406, Alaric commenced the blockade of this proud 
metropolis.* By a skilful disposition of his numeioiis 

* We seem in general to entertain a veiy inadequate idea in tiie present 
day of \(r1iat was tTie extent and magnificence of tbe city of Kome, at the 
fieriod of wfaidi we are now treating. The svlgect Is somewhat foreign to 
theol^ctof tUiworfc; yet Iflafttermyself afewfaiato nay bepafdonetf 
by tlie reader, were it merely on tbe score of exciting attention to a sob* 
ject of considerable curiosity. When tbe capital of the empire was be* 
sieged by the Goths, the circnit of the walls was accurately measured by 
Ammonius the roathematiciany who found it equal to twenty^>ne miles. 
Tbe Ibnn of the city was almost that of a circle. It probaUy covered a 
less space of groood than tbe metropolis of Great Britain ; bat it cootainefl 
about ooe-fiAh more inhabitants ; for ** we may fairiy estimate the number 
of inhabitants,*' says Mr. Gibbon, referring to this period, '* at twelve hun 
(Ired thousand.* The total number of houses, in the fonrteen regions of the 
eity, amounted to Ibrty-eight thousand three hundred and ei|^ty*two;«a 
number inferior to tiiese of the British capital ; but that isacooooted for 
from the loAiness of the buildings, which were carried to such an enormous 
elevation, that it was repeatedly enacted, by Augustus, as well as by Nero, 
in consequence of the frequent and fatal accidents which happened throngh 
the bastincsB of their erection, and the insiittcicncy of tbeir materials, that 
the h^it of prtiNi/« «rfifS£r«, within the walls of Rone, should not exceed 
tJie measure of sevemty fbet from the ground I House rent was immo* 
dcrately dear-^the rich acquired, at an enormous expense, the ground 
which they covered with palaces and gardens ; but the bulk of the common 
people was crowded into a narrow space, and flie dlflereiit fleoft md 
apartments of the same house wen dividod among eeveiml Amilies. Umib 
were seventeen hundred and eighty superb mansions, ialt residenee of 
wealthy and honourable citisens. No doubt tbe langnage of one of their 
own poets (CUndins RutiUus), win lived at the time of the Gothic inrai- 
ftioi>, is to be uadentood as mdolghig in poetic licence, vrben it describes 
'' each pafawe as equal to a city, since it inchuled within its own preeinctg, 
every thing which could be snbtenricnft either to use or Imnry; markets, 
race-courses, temples, fountains, baths, porticoes, shady groves, and arti* 
fidal aviaries.** Of the riches and luxury of these nobles> we may fonn an 
estimate from this cticomitance, that severd examples are recorded in the 
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/orceSybe encompassed the walk, commfflded the twelve 
principal gates, intercepted all communication with die 
adjacent country, and vigilantly guarded the navigatioD 
of the river Tyber from which the Romans derived the 
surest and most plentiful supply of provisions. The first 
emotions of the nobles, and of the people, were those of 
surprise and indignation, that a vile Barbarian should dare 
to insult the capital of the world ; but their arrogance was 
soon humbled by misfortilne. The unfortunate city gra- 
dually experienced the distress of scarcity, and at length 
the horrid calamities of famine. The daily allowance of 
three pounds of bread, was reduced to one half-^to one 
third— to nothing; and the price of corn stUl continued 
to rise in a rapid and extravagant proportion. The poorer 
citizens unable to procure the necessaries of life, solicited 
the precarious charity of the rich ; but private and occa- 
sional donations were insufficient to appease the hunger 
of a numerous people, llie food the most repugnant to 
sense or imagination, the aliments the most unwholesome 
and pernicious to the constitution, were eagerly devoured, 
and fiercely disputed by the rage of hunger. A dark 
suspicion was entertained that some wretches fed on the 
bodies of their fellow creatures, whom they had secretly 
murdered, and even mothers are said to have tasted the 
flesh of/ their slaughtered infants ! Many thousands of 
the inliabitants of Rome expired in their own houses, or 
in the streets, for waut of sustenance; and as the public 
sepulchres without the walls were in the power of die 
enemy, the stench which arose from so many putrid and 

•feof Honoriu8,of pt^rsons who celebrated the year of their proetorahtp 
by a festival which lasted seven days, and cost above one hondred tbomaiid 
'poQttds sterling. Before tlie Dioelesian penecatioii, which coflNnenced 
A. D. SOS, the places of Christian worship in Rome were nogmcsted to 
mote than forty in nomber ; and the pastors and teachers to upwards of aa 
Imndred and fifty.— Gt^6on'j (i&me, vol. viii. ch, 31; and Opt^m de Sckim. 
DmmI. lib.il. p. ^. 
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unburied carcasis^^ infected tbe air ; and the miseries of 
famine Were succeeded and augmented by the contagion 
of a pestilential disease^ and the prond and insolent Ro- 
mans were at length compelled to seek relief in the cle- 
mency or atieastin the moderation of the king of the 
Goths. . 

The senate appointed two ambassadors to negotiate 
with the enemy. When introduced into his presence, 
they declared^ perhaps in a more lofty stile than became 
their abject condition, that the Romans were resohed to 
maintain their dignity either in peace of war; and that if 
Alaric refused them a fair and honourable capitulation, 
he might sound his trumpets and prepare for battle with 
an innumerable people, exercised in arms and animated 
by despair. " The thicker the hay, the easier it is mow- 
ed/* .was the concise reply of the Barbarian, accompanied 
by a loud and insulting laugh, expressive of his contempt 
for the threats of an unwarlike populace, enervated by 
luxury, before they were emaciated by famine. He then 
condescended to fix tbe ransom which he would receive 
as the price of his retreat from the walls of Rome. It 
was ALL the gold and silver in the city, whether it were 
the property of the state or of individuals ; all the rich 
and precious moveables ; and all the slaves that could 
prove their title to tbe name of Barbarians, " If such, 
O king, are your -demands," said they, " what da you in- 
tend to leave us f " " Your lives," replied the haughty 
conqueror? They trembled and retired. 

The stem features of Alaric, however, became insen* 
sibly relaxed, and he abated much of the rigour of hia 
terms ; for he at length consented to raise the siege on 
the immediate payment of five thousand pounds of gold 
— of thirty thousand pounds of silver — of four thousand 
robes of silk— of three thousand pieces of fine scarlet 
cloth — and of three thousand pounds weight of pepper 
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But the public treaewy wail exhatttted; the ammal resto 
of the aobles were iotero^ted by the cahunities of war; 
the gold and gems had been exchaqged^ dmia^ the la^ 
mine,, for the vileat austetance. Recoiuse^waa, therefore, 
obliged to be had to the hordes of secret WfiMn whkh 
had been concealed by the obstinacy of aTarice, and some 
remains of consecrated spoib, which afforded die only 
means of averting the impending min of the city. As 
soon as the Romaiis had satisfied the rapacious demands 
of Alaricy they were restored, in some measure, to die en- 
' joyment of peace and plenty.* 

Bt*foi>e he withdrew his army from the gates of Rome, 
Alaric had stipaiated for the payment of an annual sub^ 
sidy of com and money, which the treacheroos Romans 
now sought to evade, and in the following year (409) the 
Gothic chief, resolving to punish their perfidy, a second 
time laid siege to their city. On this occasion, however, 
instead of assaulting tiie capital, he directed his efforts 
against the port of Ostia, one of the boldest and most 
stupendous works of Roman magnificence. This port or 
harbour, which was undertaken by Julius C»sar, and 
finished in the reign of Claudian, where the com of Africa 
was deposited in spacious granaries for the use of the 
capital, had, by this time, insensiby swelled to the size of 
an episcopal city* As soon as Alaric was in possession 
of that important place, he summoned the city to surren^ 
der, declaring that a refusal, or even a delay, tiaould be 
instantly followed by the destruction of the magasines, on 
which the lives of the Roman people depended. The 
clamours of the people, and the terror of famine, subdned 
the pride of the senate — they listened without reluctance 
to the proposal, which Alaric made them, of placing a 
new emperor on the throne of the Csesars in place pf the 
unworthy Honorius, and the suffrage of the Gothic con- 

* Gibbon's Rome, voL t. ch. it3» 
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qaeror bestowed the purple on Attalus, pmfect of the 

city. 

' Attalas, however, was boI )dng in evraeing his kicoin** 
petency for the duties of the h^b station to which be had 
been raised ; and in the following year Alarie pabliely 
despoiled hioi of the ensigns of royalty, and sent them^ 
as the pledge of peace and friendship, to Honorius at Ra^ 
venna. Some favourable occnnrenee, however, hai^>eii» 
ittg to turn up in the fortunes of this latter prince, just at 
that moment, the insolence of his ministers returned with 
it; and, instead of accepting the friendly overture of 
Alarie, a body of three hundred soldier* was ordered to 
sally out of the gates of Ravenna, who surprised and cut 
in pieces a considerable party of Goths, after which they 
re-entered the city in triumph. The crime and folly of 
the court of Ravenna was expiated a third time by the 
4:alamities of Rome. Aiaric, who now no longer dissem* 
bled bis appetite for plunder and revenge, appeared in 
«rm« raider the walls of the capital, and the tremblings se* 
Date, without any hopes of relief, prepared, by a despe- 
rate resistance, to delay the ruin of their country. But 
tbey were unable to guard against the secret conspiracy 
of their slaves and domestics, who, either from Urth or 
interest, were attached to the cause of the enemy. At the 
hour of midnight, the Salarian gate was silently opened, 
and the inhabitants were awakened by the tremendous 
«ound of the Gothic trumpet.*' In the year 410, eleven 

* TlK^eisaveryelo<|neBt|Ma8ag«i«fimiigtot]ut|Mrticii]^ 
a Utter written by PsL^aiiM, the Mitlior of tl^ Pelagian hate^, to a Ro» 
nao lady of the aane of Daai arausy aa4 it 4epeffTeaia6ertioBin (bis plac^ 
ware It only to asUbit to the reader a specimen. of liie superior taknii 
wiiieh weie poaienad by thai apostate firom the doctriiies of grace. 
• PsStAfiiVSv wbaae ooginal name waa Morgan, was a native of Wale«» 
««4 by inrofeMioB a aumk* Ho waa te advaace4 in life before he began 
IHtWiely to pfffpagsle hie haotical sentinientB, and nntil that period it 
aeems thathe had«a«lBiaed a MasMleta reputation ; for Augi|stine« nHio waa . 
CQtemporary with him, and combated all hia errorsi does him the justice to 
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hundred and sixtj'-tbree years after the foondatibn of 
Rome^ the imperial city, which had subdued and civUiaed 
so considerable a part of mankind, was delivered to tlxe 
UcentioQs fury of the tribes of Germany and Scy thia, who, 
during six days, pillaged the city of all its gold and 
jewels, stripped the palaces of their splendid furniture — 
the sideboards of their massy plate, and (he wardrobes of 
their silk and purple, which were loaded on waggons to 
follow the march of the Gothic army — tlie most cruel 
slaughter was made of the Romans — the streets of the 
city were filled with dead bodies — the females were de- 
livered up to the brutal lust of the soldiers — and many of 
the noblest edifices of the city destroyed by fire. 

I have been induced to go more into detail on this sub- 
ject, than I should otherwise have done, for the sake of 
giving the uninformed reader some general notion of the 

own that ^ he had the esteem of being a very pioiu man, and a Chmtiao of 
no vnlgar rank." Pdagios happened to be at Rone when that aty wv 
beii^g^d by the Goths, and was probably a spectator of all that passed 
during the sacking of that metropolis. 8oon after it was taken he set sail 
for Africa, and from thence wrote to the Lady Demetrias the letter, of 
which the foUowing is an extract, referring to the Gothic invasion. 

^ This dismal cahunity is bnt jost over, and yon yourself; are a witness 
bow Rome that conunanded the world was astonished at the alarm of the 
Gothic trumpet, when that barbarous and victorious nation stormed her 
walls, and made her way through the breach. Where were tlien the privi- 
leges of birth, and the distinctions of quality ? Were not all ranks and 
degrees levelled at that time and promiscuonsly haddled together ? Every 
JuNiBc^was then a scene of misery, and equally filled with grief and coafin 
Ston. Hie slave and the man of quality were in the same circumstances, 
and every where the terror of death and slaughter was the same, unless we 
may say the fright made the greater impression on those who got the most 
bylivteg. Now, if Itesh and Uood has such power over our feara, and 
BMNrtal men can terrify us to this degree, what will become of us when the 
trumpet sounds from the sky, and the Arch-Angel summons ns to Jndg* 
ment? When we are not attacked by swoid, or lance, or any thing so 
feeble as a human enemy t but when all the terron of nature, tiie artiHeiy 
of Heaven, and the Militia, if I may so speak, of Almighty God, are let 
. IposQ upon us ? "-»/« ike LHten qf JMgu$tiu€. Nq, 149. 
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misery which resulted from the irruption of th^^ Barbae 
rian hordes into the Ronian empire; and, because it ul- 
timately proved the means of it» subversion ; but it is in^ 
con^patibte with my plan io pursue the matter further^ 
than just to add, that new invaders, from regions more 
remote and barbaro^us, drove out or exterminated the for-t 
mer colonists^ and Europe was successively ravagMy till 
the cotmtries which had poured forth their myriads; i^ere 
drained of people, idid tb^ sword of slaughter weary of 
destroying. " If a itf an tfrere called," says Dr. RobeAson, 
'' to fix upon the period in the history of the world;' dur^ 
ring wfaidb the condition of the human race was most ca^ 
lamitous and afflicted, he wduld, without hesitation, name 
that which elapsed from the death of Th^odosius the 
great (A. D. S95f) to the establishment of the Lombards 
in Italy (A.D. 574). The contemporary authors, who 
beheld that scene of desolation, labour, and are at a loss 
for expression, to describe the horror of it. The scourge 
of God, The tkitroyer of nations, are the dreadful epithetff 
hj which they distinguish the most noted of the barbarous 
leaders ; and they compare the ruin which ihey had 
bvoogfbt on thie world, to the havoc occasioned by earth-- 
quakes, conflagrations, or deluges — ^the most formidable 
and fotal calamities which the imaginaftion of man cioi 
conceive."* 

The overwhelming progress of the Barbarians soon dif- 
fuse<i its powerful effects over Europe. In the course of 
the fifth century, the Visigoths took possession of Spain ; 
the Franks of Gaul; the Saxcms of England; tbe Huns 
of Pannonia; the Ostrogaths of Italy, and the adjacent 
provinces. New governments, laws, languages; new 

* History rf Ckartei V, to!, i. tect.l. . The intelligent reader wiU aot 
need. to be femiDded how well this acconnt of things corresponds with the 
striking language of the book of et elatio n quoted at the. begin^liig of this 
nection, see p^ S^S. 

Vol, I. a r 
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manners, customs, dresses ; new names of men and coaa* 
tries prevailed, and an almost total change took place in 
the state of Eorope. It is, no doubt, much to be lament* 
ed, that this revolution was the work of nations so- Kttle 
enlightened by science, or poKshed by civilization ; for 
the Roman laws, though imperfect, were in general the 
best that human wisdom had then framed, and its arts 
and literature infinitely surpassed any thing found amoag 
nide nations, or which those who despised them produced 
for many ages. 

Many o( the Gothic chiefs were men of great talents, 
and some of them not wholly ignorant of the policy and 
literature of the Romans ; but they were afraid of tb^ 
contagious influence of Roman example, and they there* 
fore studied to avoid every thing allied to that name, 
whether hurtful or beneficial. They ^erected a cottage in 
the vicinity of a palace, breaking down the stately build- 
ing, and burying in its ruins the finest works of htunan 
ingenuity. They ate out of vessels of wood, and made 
their captives be served in vessels of silver. They pro- 
hibited their children from acquiring a knowledge of li- - 
terature and of the elegant arts, because they concluded 
from the dastardly behaviour of the Romans, that learn- 
ing tends to enervate the mind, and 4hat he who' has 
trembled under the rod of a schoolmaster, will never dare 
to meet a sword with an undaunted eye* Vpon the same 
princi|de tbqr rejected the Roman code of laws; itve- 
served noting to the vengeance of man— Hhey therefore 
inferred that it would rob him of his active powers. Nor 
could they conceive bow the person who received an in- 
jury covld rest satisfied, but by pouting out his fbiyupcni 
the author of the injustice. Hence arose all diose judi- 
cial conibatS;^ ^nd private wars which, for many ages, de- 
solated Europe. ^ ! 
In one particular only did these barbarian tribes con- 
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descend to conform to the institutions of those different 
nations among whom they settled, viz. in religion. 
The conqneroTs submitted to the religion of the conquer- 
ed, which at this period, indeed, in its established form, 
approximated closely to the superstition and idolatiy of 
the antient heathen. But whatever shades of difference 
there might be found among the numerous kingdoms into 
which the Roman Western Empire was at this time di- 
vided, whether in the forms of their government, or their 
civil and political institutions ; they unanimously agreed 
to support the hierarchy of the church of Rome, and to 
jdefend and maintain it as the established religion of their 
respective states. Nor is the circumstance altogether un- 
worthy of notice, that when Alaric forced his entrance 
into Rome, he issued a proclamation which discovered 
9ome regard for the laws of humanity and religion. He 
encouraged his troops boldly to seize the rewards of va-^ 
lour, and to enrich themselves with the spoils of the citi- 
zens, but he exhorted them to spare the lives of the unre^ 
sistii^y and to respect the churches t>f the apostles St* 
Peter and St. Paul^ as holy and inviolable sanctuaries.^ 

* This is the €irciimstanoe which gave rae to tliat ponderous folio to> 
Imne of SU AiMPUtine, intituled, ^ Tns Citt op God." The writei^ • 
object is to justify tlie ways of Providence in the destraction of the oman 
greatness ; and he celebrates with pecnliar satisfhetion, this memorable 
occnrrencey while he insnltingly challenges his adversaries to pnxloce one 
similar example of a town taken by storm, m which the iabuloos gods of 
4ntic|nity had been able to protect either themselves or their deluded vo- 
taries— appealing particularly to the examines of Troy, Syracuse, and Ta- 
fentum. Had the life of this great luminary been prolonged about half a 
century beyond this time, he might have been instructed, by facts and ex- 
perience, how iaUactons his vaunting was. In the year 455, Genseric, a 
Vandal warrior, invaded Italy, and onoe mere sacked the cit y of ome. 
** Tlie pillage lasted fourteen days and niglits, and all that yet remained of 
public or pnvate wealthy of nured or profane treasure, was diligenUy trans- 
ported to the vessels of Genseric.** Among th« spoils were the holy instru- 
ments of the Jewish worship,— tlie golden table, the golden candlesticks 
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*' In ages of ignorance and credulity/* says Dr. Robert- 
son, " the ministers of religion are the objects of supers 
stitious veneration. When the Barbarians who overran 
the Roman empire first embraced the Christian faith, they 
found the clergy in possession of considerable power ; 
and they naturaJly transferred Ito those new guides the 
profound submission and reverence, which they were ac- 
customed to yield to the priests of that religion which 
they had forsaken. They deemed their persons to be 
equally sacred with their function, and would have con- 
sidered it as impious to subject them to the profane juris- 
diption of the laity. The clergy were not blind to these 
advantages which the weakness of mankind aflforded them. 
They established courts, in which every question relatiag 
to their own character, their function, and their property, 
was tried. They pleaded, and obtained an almost total 
exemption frona the authority of civil judges* Upon dif- 
ferent pretexts, and by a multiplicity of artifices, they 
communicated the privilege to sq many persons, and ex- 
tended their jurisdiction to suph a variety of cases, that 
the greater part of those affairs which gave rise to con- 
test and litigation, was drawn under the cognizance of 
the spiritual po^r^."* ' . 

The claims to supremacy, which, during the preceding 
centuries, had been inserted by the bishops of Rome, were 
at first faintly urged, and promoted by artful and almost 
imperceptible means. They now, however, began to in- 
sist upon superiority ^. a divine right attached to tlieir 
see,, which, they contended, bad been founded by the 
apostle Peter ; and this arrogant claim, which bad ap- 

* History pf Charles V« voL i. sect. 1. 

vrith seven Branches, Sec nhich fbnr hundred years before Titoa had broosfit 
from Jerasakm, and which bad been since deposited in tf^Tempkof 
Peace* He also stripped the Christian clwrcbes of every article of- plate 
and ^ndenr that was moveable. 
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peered cooipicubusly enough in the conduct of the bi- 
shops of Rome of the preceding century, was now no 
longer concealed, or cautiously promulgated. But, hbw* 
«ver violent their claims, or extensive their authority in 
affairs both ecclesiastical and civil, they still remained 
subject, first to the jurisdiction of the Gothic kings, and, 
vpon the retalcing of Rome, to the emperors of Constant 
tinople. Such, however, was the extensive influence of 
the papal intrigues, that there were few among the princes 
of the Western Empire, that were not virtually brought // ' 
into a state of subjection to the authority of the bishops i "^ 
of Rome, before the close of the fifth century. 

A station so elevated, which lay open to the ambition 
of numbers, was eagerly contested, and often obtained 
by fr^ud, chicanery ^^ or the practice of whatever was most 
opposite to th^ spirit of the gospel. During the sixth 
century, the peace of the Catholic church was thrice dis- 
turbed by the contests and squabbles of the rival pour 
tifis. Sy mmachus and Laurentius, who had been elevated 
to the vacant see by different parties, continued, for se^ 
Teral years, to assert their discordant claims. After re-, 
peated struggles, the former, at length, pr-evailed. In 
this contest he was materially assisted by the pen of En- 
nodius, bishop of Pavia, who employed the most abject 
ilattery in behalf of Symmachus, whom he blasphemously 
stiles ^^ Judge in the place of God, and Vicegerent of tht 
Most High." The church was again divided by the ro« 
ciprocal claims of Boniface and Diosoorus ; the prema* 
ture death of the latter, however, terminated this clerical 
war. But the century did not close without a scene alike 
disgraceful. A prelate of the name of Vigilius, intrigued 
at court to pK>cure the deposition of the reigmng bishop 
Silverus. The latter w(|s, in consequence, deprived of his 
dijgnities and banished. He appealed to the emperpr 
Justinian, who interfered i^ his behalf^ ai|d encoiiraged 
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Jum to return to Rome^ with the delasive expe<^ati<Ni-af 
regaining his rights ; but the artifices of Vigilins pii^vailed 
— his antagonist was resigned to his power, and imiiedi- 
ately confined by him in the islands of Pontus and Paiv 
datara, where, in pennry and afBiction, he teraiinfttcd.hia 
wretched existence. 

The advantages attendant upon the acquisitiou of audi 
enormous power, induced the bishops of Constaqtino^^ 
who were scarcely less arrogant and ambitious tjian theii: 
brethren at Rome, to refuse acknowledging their pie-emi* 
pence, and prompted them to lay claim to similar antho* 
rity. The arrogant pretensions of these rival sees 91^ 
volved them in continual dissentions ; which were pro* 
digiously encreased by the conduct of John, the fSMter, a 
prelate distinguished for his authority ; who, in a oponeil 
held at Constantinople in the year d88, assumed the-titlc 
of Umverml BUhcpf which was confirmed to him by the 
council. This appellation, which implied a pre-eminence 
difficult to be endured by those who were a^ ambitioiia 
as himself, was opposed vehemently by Pejagins IL then 
bisbop of Rome, who called it an execrable, profane, and 
diabolical procedure, but his invectives, were diaregaidedf 
and he died soon after. In the year 690 he waa succeed** 
ed by Gregoiy the great, as he is usually termed ; a T<k» 
luminous writer, and, though superstitious in the extreme 
not altogether destitute of talents. His works are stiU 
extant, and in high reputation with the Catholics. The 
following letter written by him to the Emperor Mauii» 
cius, at Constantinople, in ccmsequence of John, the F»- 
triarch of that city, assuming the name of '^ Universal 
Bishop," casts so much light upon the history of liiat 
age, that it cannot, without injury to tbe snbjeet, be 
omitted. 

*' Our most religious Lord, whom God hath placed 
#ver US3 among other weighty cares belonging to the em? 
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fire, labonn^ according to the just rule of the sacred 
writings, to preserve peace and charity and ainong the 
clergy. He truly and piously considers, that no man can 
wril govem temfwnfal matiters^. unless he manages with 
propriety thing* divine also; and that the peace and 
tranquility' of the commonwealth depend upon the quiet 
of the universal diorch. For, most gracious Sovereign^ 
what human power or strength would presume to lift up 
iireligious hands against your most Christian majesty, if 
the clergy, being at unity amongst themselves, would se- 
riously pray to our Saviour Christ to preserve you who 
have merited so highly from us! Or what nation is there 
so. barbarous as to exercise such cruelty against the faiths 
iclf unless the lives of us who are called Priests, but in 
trtftii are not such, were most wicked and depraved! But 
whilst we leave those things which more immediately 
concern us, and embrace those things for which we are 
whoUy unfit, we excite the Barbarians against us, and 
our offences sharpen the swords of our enemies, by whicfi 
means the Commonwealth is weakened. For what can 
we say for ourselves, if the people of God, over whom, 
however unworthily, we are placed be oppressed through 
die multitude of our offences i If our example destroys 
tlmt which our preaching should build ; and our actions, 
as it were, give the lie to our doctrine ? Our bones are 
worn with fasting, but pur minds are puffed up ! ^Our 
bodies are covered witii mean attire, but in ^ut hearts we 
are quite elated ! We fie grovelling in the ashes, yet we 
lum at things exceedingly high 1 We are' teacbers of hu^ 
ItaiUty, but patterns of pride, hiding the teeth of wolves 
linder a sheep's countenance ! Tiie end of all is^ to make 
a failr appearance befbre men, lmt6od kfibwetbthe truth! 
Tberefcn^ oblr most pi6us Soverdga iia& been pradently 
caxeftd 10 place Ihe church at unity, ifaat he Inight ^ 
Mller copfAe tiie tumuUs of war nad join their bearts 
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together^ This Verily is my wish also, and for my own 
part I yield due obedience to your Sovereign commands.. 
However, since it is not my cause but God's, it is not 
myself only but the whole church that is trovbkd, be« 
cause religious laws, Venerable synods, and the very pie^ 
cepts of our Lord Jesus Christ are disobeyed by the in> 
vention of a proud and pompous speech. My desire i^ 
that our most religious Sovereign would launce this sore^ 
and that he would bind with the cords of his imperial au- 
thority the party affected in case he makes any resistance* 
By restraining him the commonwealdi will be eased ; and 
by the paring away of such excrescences the empire ia 
enlarged* Every man that has read the gospel knowa 
that, even by the very words of our Lord, the care of the 
whole church is committed to St. Peter, the apostle — die 
Prince of all the Apostles. For to him it is said, ^' Peter, 
lovest thou me? Feed my sheep." ^' Behold, Satan hath 
desired to winnow thee as wlieat ; but I have prayed ioc 
thee, that thy faith should not fail." And, '' thou being 
at the last converted, confirm thy brethren." To him it 
is said, *'Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it ^. and to thee I will give the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, and whatsoever thou bindest on earth shall be 
bound also in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth; shall be loosed also in lieaven." Behold ! he hath 
the keys of tfae kingdom, and the power of binding and 
loosing is committed to him. The care and the princi- 
palis of the whole church is committed to him; and yet 
he is not called ** Universal Apostle " — though this holy 
man, John, my fellow priest, labours to^be called ** Uni^ 
versal Bishop!" I ^m compelled to cry out, ^'Othe 
corruption of tunes and manners!" Behold the Barba- 
rians are become lords of all Europe : Cities are (destroy- 
ed— castles are beaten down— pro vinces^ depopulated— 
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there in no husbandman to till the ground*— ^Idolators 
rage and donuneer over Christians ; and yet Priests, who 
ought to lie weeping upon the pavement, in sack-cloth 
and ashes, covet names of vanity, and glory in new and 
profane titles. Do I, most religious Sovereign, in this 
plead my own cause i Do I vindicate a wrong done to 
myself, and not maintain the cause of Almighty God, and 
of the church universal i Who is he that presumes to 
usurp this new name against both the law of the gospel 
and of the Canons i I would to God there might be one 
called tffitV^rsa/ without doing injustice to others! We 
know, that many priests of the church of Constantinople 
have been not only heretics, but even the chief leaders of 
them. Out of that school proceeded Nestorius, who, 
thinking it impossible that God should be made man, 
believed that Jesus Christ, the mediator between God and 
man, was two persons, and went as far in in£delity as the 
Jews themselves. Thence came Macedonius, who denied 
the Holy Ghost, consubstantial to the Father and the 
Son, to be God. If ^hen every one in that church as^i* 
sumes the name by which he makes himself the head of 
all good men, the Catholic church, which God forbid 
should ever be the case, must needs be overthrown when 
he falls who is called Universal. But, far from Chris- 
tians be this blasphemous name, by wliich all honour is 
taken from all other priests, while it is foolishly arrogated 
by one. It was offered to the Bishop of ^i^me by the 
reverend council of Chalcedon, in honour of St. Peter, 
prince of the Apostles ; but none of them either assumed 
or consented to use it, lest, while this privilege should be 
given to one, all others should be deprived of that honour 
which is due unto them. Why should we refuse this 
title when it was offered, and another assume it without 

* Here Gregory, witUont doubt, refers to the irraption of the Goths into 
the Roman empire, and its total subversion by those barbarians, '^Jutkor. i 

Vol. I. S s 
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any offet at all f This man (John) contemning obedience 
to the Caaonsy should be humbled by the commands of 
our most pious Sovereign. He should be chastised who 
does an injury to the holy Catholic church; whose heart 
is puffed up, who seeks to please himself by a name of 
singularity, by which he would elevate himself above the 
emperor ! We are all scandalized at this. Let the author 
of this scandal reform himself, and all differences in the 
church will cease. I am the servant of all priests, so long 
as they live like themselves — ^but if any shall vainly set 
up his bristles, contrary to God Almighty, and to the Ca- 
nons of the Fathers, I hope in God diathe will never suc- 
ceed in bringing my neck under his yoke — ^not even by 
force of arms. The things that have happened in this 
city, in consequence of this new title, I have particularly 
declared to Sabinianus, the deacon, my agent. Let there- 
fore my religious sovereigns think of me their servant, 
whom they have always cherished and upheld more thaa 
others, as one who desired to yield them obedience, and 
yet am afraid to be found guilty of Negligence in my duty 
at the last awful day of judgment. Let our most pious 
Sovereign either vouchsafe to determine the affair, ac- 
cording to the petition of the aforesaid Sabinianus, thedea- 
con, or cause the man,- so after mentioned to renounce 
his claim. In case he submits to your most just sen- 
tence, or your favourable admonitions, we will give tbanks 
to Ahnighty Qod, and rejoice for the peace of the church, 
procured by your clemency. But if he persist in this 
contention, we shall hold the saying to be most true, 
'^ Every one that exalteth himself shall be abased." And 
again it is written, '^ Pride goeth before destruction, and 
an haughty spirit before a fall." In obedience to my So- 
vereign, I have written to my brother priest both gently 
and humbly, urging him to desist from this vain glory. 
If he gives ear unto me, he hath a brother devoted 
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unto him ; but, if he continue in his pride^ I foresee what 
will befall him — he will make himself JEK« enemy of whom 
it is written, '' God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
to the humble."* 

It is difficult to determine whether the finesse of the po- 
litician, or the envy of the priest, be most prevalent in 
this artful letter. It does not, however, appear to have 
produced any good effect. John, indeed, was soon after- 
wards removed by death from his Archiepiscopal dignity ; 
but Cynacus, who succeeded him as Bishop of Constan* 
tinople, adopted the same pompous title as his predeces- 
sor. Having liad occasion to dispatch some agents to 
Rome, in the letter which he wrote to the Roman Pontiff 
Gregory, he so much displeased him by assuming the 
appellation of '' Universal Bishop," that the latter with- 
held from the agents somewhat of the courtesy to which 
they considered themselves entitled, and, of course, com- 
plaint was made to the Emperor Mauricius of the neglect 
which had been shewn them. This circumstance extort- 
ed a letter from the^ Emperor at Constantinople -to the 
Bishop of Rome, in which he advises him to treat them, 
in future, in a more friendly manner, and not to insist so 
far on punctilious of style, as to create a scandal about a 
title, and fall out about a few syllables. To this Gregory 
replies, '' that the innovation in the style did not consist 
much in the quantity and alphabet ; but the bulk of the 
iniquity was weighty enough to sink an^ destroy all. 
And therefore I am bold to say,'' says he, *^ that whoever 
adopts, or affects the title of Univebsal Bishop,*' has 
the pride and character of Antichrist, and is in some 
manner his fore-runner in this haughty quality of elevat- 
ing himself above the rest of his order. And indeed both 
the one and the other seem to split upon the same rock ; 
for, as pride makes Antichrist strain his pretensions up to 

* £pkt. Gre|(. Mag. £)>• xxxiL 
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Godhead, so whoever is ambitious to be called the only 
or Universal Prelate, arrogates to himself a distinguished 
superiority, and cises, as it were, upon the ruins of the 
rest/'* 

But though Gregory artfully disclaimed for himself, 
and refused to bis aspiring brother the title of Universal 
Bishop, he exercised an authority, says Bishop Hurd,t 
that can only belong to that exalted character. Gregory 
died in the year 604, and was succeeded by Pope Boni* 
face III. who had no scruples about adopting this proud 
title. He readily accepted, or rather importunately beg- 
ged it from the emperor Phocas, with the privilege also 
of transmitting it to all his successors. The profligate 
emperor, to gratify the inordinate ambition of this court 
sychophant, deprived the bishop of Constantinople of the 
title which he had hitherto borne, and conferred it upon 
Boniface, at the same time declaring the church of Rome 
to be the head of ell other churches. 

* Bpist. Greg. L 6. Ep, SO. 

t lotrodactory Sermons to the Study of Prophecy. VoL u. aenn. 7; 



• APPENDIX, 

To Chapttr III, Section 4. 

A r^sjpectable writer in one of our Monthly Journals, 
and, if I am not misinformed, a Classical Tutor in one of 
our Dissenting Ac^lemies, appears to think that, in ani- 
madverting on the characters of some of the luminaries of 
the Catholic ch^ch^ I have not made sufficient allowance 
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for the darkness of the period in which they liVed. Hia 
words are, " We apprehend that [the author of tliis work] 
has not quite enougn attended to the infelicity of times, 
the want of a free communication of knowledge, the 
power of educational prejudices, and the effect of usages 
venerated as apostolic. Under circumstances so disad- 
vantageous, it is not, we hope, unreasonable to believe 
that many who in their hearts loved the Redeemer, and ia 
their lives served him, according to tlie light they had, 
were found dragged in the train of those who wandered 
after the beast. Painful and humbling fact! That such 
men as Athanasius and Gregory, Anselm and Bernard, 
should have defiled their garments with the blood of per-' 
secution, and bowed their knees before reliq^ues and wa* 
fers." The Gregory referred to in this quotation, I under^ 
stand to be " Gregory the great," as he is commonly 
termed ; the first of the Roman pontiffs of that name ; 
the man to whose exploits the preceding pages refer. He 
is the only prelate of the Roman church, of that appel- 
lation, who, so far as I know, has ever been considered 
by Protestants to have had any pretensions to the charac- 
ter of a Christian ; and his history, certainly, well assorts 
with those of Athanasius and Bernard, which confirms me 
in the supposition that he is the person referi*ed to. Now 
granting the correctness of this conjecture, I beg leave, 
with all becoming deference to my critical supervisor to 
offer a few remarks by way of apology. 

I feel not the smallest disposition to dispute the truth 
of this very respectable writer's remark, that 1 have " not 
sufficiently studied that humiliating part of the philosophy 
of man, his strange inconsistencies.'' And I am ready to 
admit that I may not have made the proper allowances for 
the infelicity of times, &c. Again, that in the darkest 
periods of the church, there were individuals dragged in 
the train of those who wandered after th9 beast, who, ne* 
vertheless, in their beans loved the Redeemer, and in their 
lives served him, according to the light they had, is a 
sentiment to which I cheerfully subscribe, but am not 
aware that I have said any thing that militates against it 
in this work. The only disputable point between us iic/< 
how far the character of Gregory entitles him to this fa* 
vourable judgment. 

The reader has already seen the fulsome and adulatory 
strains in which this pontiff addressed the emperor Mau-* 
ricius, in consequence of the Patriarch of Constantinople 
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arrogating to himself the title of '' Universal Bishop,'* 
He stiles the emperor his ** most religious Lord " — bit 
" most gracious Sovereign " — his ** most Christian Ma- 
jesty ''—his ** most religious Sovereign," against whom it 
would be the height of impiety to hft a finger. &c. Let 
us now mark what followed. Gregory with all his flatteiy 
was unable to prevail on the emperor Mauricius to second 
his views ; and the former, as might be expected, liecame 
not a little dissatisfied with his ^' most religious Lord.'* 
Soon after this the emperor was dethroned by one of his 
Centurions, who first murdered him, and then usurped his 
crown. This wretch, whose name was Phocas, was one 
of the vilest of the human race— a monster, stained with 
those vices that serve most to blacken human nature* 
Other tyrants have been cruel from policy ; the cruel ties 
of Phocas are not to be accounted for, but on the hypo- 
thesis of the most diabolical and disinterested malice, ne 
caused five of the children of Mauricius to be massacred 
before the eves of their unhappy father, whom he reserved 
to the last, tnat he mi&ht be a spectator of the destruction 
of his children before nis own death. There still remained, 
however, a brother and son of the Emperor's, both of 
whom he caused to be put to death, together with all the 
patricians who adhered to the interest of the unhappy 
monarch. The empress Constantine and her three daugh- 
ters had taken refuge in one of the churches of the city, 
under sanction of the patriarch of Constantinople, who 
defended them for a time with great spirit and resolution, 
not permitting them to be dragged by force from their 
asylum. The tyrant, one of the most vindictive and in- 
exorable of mankind, not wishing to alarm the church at 
the outset of his reign, now had recoorse to dissimulation ; 
and by means of the most solemn oaths and promises of 
safety, at length prevailed on the ladies to quit their asy* 
lum. The consequence was, that they instantly became 
the helpless victims of his fury, and sufiered on the same 
tpot on which the late emperor and five of his sons had 
Men recently murdered. So much for the character of 
Phocas : now what should we expect would be the recep- 
tion which the accounts of all this series of horrid cruelty, 
would meet with at Rome, from a man so renowned for 
piety, equity, and mildness of disposition as Pope GrCi* 
gory was ? If we look into his letters of congratulation, 
we find them stuffed with the vilest and most venal flat- 
tery ; insomuch that were we to learn the character of 
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Phocas only from this pontifPs letters, we should certaiii- 
ly conclude him to have been rather an angel than a man* 
He recites the murder of ** his most religious Lord " with 
as much coolness as though religion and morality could 
be nowise aflected by such enormities. Mark how the 
sanctity of a Gregory congratulates the blood-thirsty re- 
bellious regicide and usurper. Thus he begins — *^ Glory 
to God in the highest; who, according as it is written, 
changes times and transfers kingdoms* And because he 
would have that made known to all men, which he ha^ 
vouchsafed to speak by his own prophets, saying, ^atthe 
Most High rules in the kingdoms of men, and to whom 
he will he gives it.'' He then goes on to observe that 
God in his incompreliensible providence, sometimes sends 
kings to afflict his people and punish them for their sins. 
This, says he, we have known of late to our woeful expe- 
rience. Sometimes, on the other hand, God, in his mercy, 
raises good men to the throne, for the relief and exulta- 
tion of his servants. Then applying his remark to exist- 
ing circumstances, he adds: ^ In the abundance of our 
exultation, on which account, we think ourselves the more 
speedily confirmed, rejoicing to find the gentleness of 
your piety equal to your imperial dignity," Then break- 
ing out into a rapture, no longer ^o be restrained, he ex- 
claims, ** Let the heavens rejoice and the eaith be glad ; 
and, for your illustrious deeds, let the people of every 
realm, hitherto so vehemently afflicted, now he filled witn 
gladness. May the necks of your enemies be subjected 
to the yoke of your supreme rule ; and the hearts of your 
subjects, hitherto broken and depressed, be relieved by 
your clemency-" Proceeding to paint their former mi- 
series, he concludes, with wishing that the commonwealth 
may long enjoy its present happiness. Thus, in language 
evidently borrowed from the inspired writers, and in which 
they anticipate the joy and gladness that should pervade 
universal nature at the birth of the Messiah, does this Pope 
celebrate the march of this tyrant and usurper through 
seas of blood to the imperial throne. ** As a subject and 
a Christian," says Gibbon, " it was the duty of Gregory 
to acquiesce in the established government ; but the joy- 
ful applause with which he salutes the fortune of the as- 
sas8in,has sullied, with indelible disgrace, the character of 
the saint. The successor of the apostles might have in- 
culcated with decent firmness the guilt of blood, and the 
necessity of repentance : he is content to celebrate &e 
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deliverance of the people^ and the fall of the oppressor ; 
to rejoice that the piety and henignity of Phocas hare 
been raised by Providence to the imperial throne ; to pray 
that his hands may be strengthened against all his ene- 
mies ; and to express a wish, that, after a long triumph- 
ant reign, he may be transferred from a temporal to an 
everlasting kingdom/' — " 1 have ti-aced/* says the sauie 
writer," the steps of a revolution, so pleasing in Gregory's 
opinion both to heaven and earth, and Phocas does not 
appear less hateful in the exercise than in the acquisition 
of power, llie pencil of an impartial historian has deli- 
neated the portrait of a monster; his diminutive and de- 
formed person, &c. Ignorant of letters, of laws, and even 
of arms, he indulged even in the supreme rank, a more 
ample privilege of lust and drunkenness ; and his brutal 
pleasures were either injurious to his subjects, or disgrace^ 
ful to himself. Without assuming the office of a prince, 
he renounced the profession of a soldier ; and the reign 
4)f Phocas afflicted Europe with ignominious peace, and 
Asia with desolating war. His savage temper was in- 
flamed by passion, hardened by fear, and exasperated by 
resistance or reproach. The flight of Theoaosius^ the 
only surviving son of the emperor Mauricius, to the Per- 
sian court, had been intercepted by a rapid pursuit, or a 
deceitful message: he was beheaded at Nice; and the 
last hours of the young prince were soothed by the com- 
forts of religion and the consciousness of innocence.'** 
Now, " If there be any thing of either truth or justice in 
these remarks on the character of Phocas, what are we to 
think of that of Gregory who could stoop to the vile prac- 
tice of panegyrising such a monster; and, with all due 
deference, I humbly submit it to the consideration of my 
discreet monitor, "What valuable end can possibly be 
answered, by shutting our eyes against such flagrant enor- 
mities^ and eulogising the men who have perpetrated 
them ?'* " To me," says a late candid writer, " Gregory 
appears to have been a man, whose understanding, though 
rather above the middle rnte, was much warped bj' me 
errors and prejudices of the times in which he lived. His 
piety was deeply tinctured with superstition, and his mo- 
rals with monkery. His zeal was not pure, in regard to 
either its nature or its object. In the former respect it 
was often intolerant ; and in regard of the latter, he evinced 
an attachment more to the form than to the power of re« 

, ♦ Decline and Fall, ch. xlvi. 
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ligion to tbe name than to the thing* His zeal was 
exactly that of the Pharisees, who compassed sea and 
land to make a proselyte, which, when they had accom- 
plished, they r^idered him two fold more a child of hell 
than before. He was ever holding forth the prerogatives 
of St Peter, nor did he make any ceremony of signifying|» 
that this prime minister of Jesus Christ, like other prime 
minbters, would be most liberal of his favours to those 
who were most assiduous in making court to him, espe« 
cially to them who were most liberal to his foundation at 
Rome, and that most advanced its dignity and power. 
So much for St. Gregory, and for the nature and extent 
of Roman Papal virtue."* 

'* Campbeirs Lectures on Ecdes. Historyi vol. ii. p. 79* 



SECTION V. 

THE SU3JECT CONTINUED. 

From the establishment of the dominion of the popes to the 
rise of the fVaUenses.' 

A. D. 606—800. 

The introduction of images into places of Christian 
worship, and the idolatrous pjractices to which, in process 
of time, it gave rise, is an evil which dates its origin very 
soon after the times of Constantine the great ; but, like 
many otlier superstitious practices, it made its way by 
slow and imperceptible degrees. The earlier 'Christiaiis 
reprobated every species of image worship in the strong- 
est language ; and some of them employed the force of 
ridicule to great advantage, in order to expose its absurdi«- 
ty. When tlie empress Constantia desired Eusebius to 
send her the image of Jesus Christ, be expostulated with 

Vol. I. Tt 
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her on tbe impropriety and absurdity of her requisiden in 
the following very striking words^ — *^ What kind of image 
of Christ does your imperial Majesty wish to have con- 
▼eyed to you ? Is it the image of his real and immtitable 
nature ; or is it th^t which he assumed for our sakes, when 
he was veiled in the form of a servant i With respect to 
the former, I presume you are not to leani, that ^ no man 
hath known the Son but the Father, neither hath any man 
known the Father but the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son will reveal him." But you ask for the image of Christ 
when he appeared in human form, clothed in a body simi- 
lar to our own. Let me inform you, that the body is now 
blended with the glory of the Deity, and all that was 
mortal in it is absorbed in life.'** 

Paulinus, who died bishop of Nola, in the year 431, 
caused the walls of a place of worship to be painted 
with stories taken out of the Old Testament, that the 
people might thence receive instruction; the conse- 
quence of whieh was, that the written word was ne- 
glected for these miserable substitutes. But about the 
commencement of the seventh century, during the pon- 
tificate of the first Gregory, a circumstance turned up 
which tends to throw udditional light upon this subject. 
Serenus, bishop of Marseilles, in France, observing 
some of hfe congregation paying worship to the images, 
that had been placed m the churdies of that city, in 
Ills zed, commanded them to be broken and destroyed, 
whieh gave so much disgust, that many withdrew from 
Vis communion, and complaints against him were made 
to the bishop of Rome. Gregoify wrote to Wm in con- 
sequenpe of these complaints ; and the following is an 
extract of his letter. " I am lately informed,** saya be, 
** that upon your taking notice that some people ^vor^p* 
ped images, yon ordered the church pictures to be bro- 

• White^f Bampton Lectures, Nvtes, p. 8. 
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ken, and thrown away. Now, though I commend yoil 
for yoq^ zeal, in |NreventiDg the adoration of any thing 
made with hands, \'et, in my opioion, those pictures should 
not have been broken in pieces. For, the design of pic- y ^ 
tores in churcb^^is to instruct the illiterate^ that people ^ 

may read that in the paint, which thefy have not educa- 
tion enough to do in the book. In my Judgment, there- 
fore, brother, you are obliged to find out a temper to 
let the pictures stand in the church, and likewise to for- 
bid the congregation, the worship of them. That by thi9 
provision, those who are not bred to letters, maj* be ac- 
quainted with the scripture history ; and the people, on 
the other hand, preserved from the criminal excess of 
worshipping images." * Hence it appears, that the wor- 
ship of images was not a very general thing in Gre- 
gory's time^ and that he disapproved of the practice. 

But this imprudent concessiouy sanctioned by the stu- 
thority and influence of Gregory, was productive of the 
worst consequences that can be imagined, and tended to 
accelerate the growing superstition with amazing velocity 
throughout the countries subject to his pontificate. For 
as the knowledge of God's true character is only to be 
fully learned from the revelation which is made of it by 
means of the gospel of Christ, in proportion as the 
bearts of men become fortified against that which alone 
disp^s the clouds of ignorance and error from the hu- 
mm mind, their propensity to every kind of supersti- 
tion and idolatry naturally succeeds. This evil, there- ^ 
fore, made a most rapid progress, during the seventh / ^ 
centuxy, and arrived at its zenith in the next. It did not, 
however, succeed without a struggle ; and as the conflict 
oltimatdy issued in bringing about two important events^ 
Tiz« the schism between the Greek and Roman churches^ 
and the establishment of the pope as a temporal poten- 

* £p. Oregi I.l. 7. epist 109. 
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tate, I shall endeavour, as concisely as possible, to sketch 
the leading particnlars of this article of ecclenasti$»l 
history. 

About the beginning of the eighth century, Lbo, the 
Greek emperor, who reigned at Constantinople, began 
openly to oppose the worship of images. One Besor, a 
Syrian, who appears to have been an officer of his court, 
and in great favour with the emperor, is said to have con- 
vinced him by his arguments that the adoration of images 
was idolatrous, and in this he was ably seconded by Con- 
stantine, bishop of Nacolia in Phrygia. Leo, anxious to 
propagate truth and preserve his subjects from idolatry, 
assembled the people, and with all the frankness and sin- 
cerity which mark his character, pubKcly avowed his con- 
viction of the idolatrous nature of the prevailing practice, 
and protested against the erection of images. Hidierto 
no councils had sanctioned the evil, and precedents of 
antiquity were against it. But the scriptures, which ought 
to have had infinitely more weight upon the minds of 
men than either councils or precedents, had expressly and 
pointedly condemned it ; yet, such deep root had the er- 
ror at this time taken, so pleasing was it with men to com- 
mute for the indulgence of their crimes by a routine of 
idolatrous ceremonies, and, above all, so little ear had 
they to bestow on what tlie word of God taught, that tlic 
subjects of Leo murmured against him as a tyrant and a 
persecutor. And in this they were encouraged by Ger- 
manus, the bishop of Constantinople, who, with equal 
zeal and ignorance, asserted that images had alwap been 
us^ in the church, and declared his determination to 
oppose the emperor; which, the more effectually to do, 
he wrote to Gregory the second, then bishop of Rome, 
respecting the subject, who, by similar reasonings, warmly 
supported the same cause. 
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' To original epistles from Gregory the second to the 
emperor Leo^ are still extuity ftnd they merit attention on 
account of the portrait they exhibit of the founder of the 
papal monarchy. " During ten pure and fortunate years/* 
says Gregory to the emperor, ** we have tasted the annual 
comfort of your royal letters, subscribed in purple ink, 
with your own hand, the sacred pledges of your attach- 
ment to the orthodox creed of our fathers. How deplo- 
rable is the change! How tremendous the scandal! 
You now accuse the Catholics of idolatry ; and by the 
accusation, yon betray your own impiety and ignorance. 
To this ignorance we are compelled to adapt the gross- 
ness of our style and arguments ; the first elements of 
holy letters are ^sufficient for your* confusion, and were 
you to enter a grammar-school, and avow yourself the 
enemy of our worship, the simple and pious children 
would be provoked to cast their horn-books at your head.% 
After this decent salutation, the pope explahis to him the 
distinction between the idds of antiquity and the Chris- 
tian images. The former were the fanciful representa* 
tions of phantoms or daemons, at a time when the true 
God had not manifested his person in any visible like- 
ness — the latter are the genuine forms of Christ, his mo- 
ther, and his saints. To the impudent and inhuman Leo, 
more guilty than a heretic, he recommends peace, silence, 
and implicit obedience to his spiritual guides of Constan- 
tinople and Rome. '^ You assault us, O tyrant,'^ thus he 
proceeds, ''with a carnal and military hand; unarmed 
and naked we can only implore the Christ, the prince of 
the heavenly host, that he will send unto you a devil, for 
the destruction of your body, and the salvation of your 
soul. You declare, widi foolish arrogance, ' f will dis- 
patch my orders to Rome; I will break in pieces the 
images of St. Peter, and Gregoiy, like his predecessor 
Martin, shall be* transported indiaim^ and in exile to the 
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foot of die imperial throne/ Would to God,, Am I oiigfat 
be permitted to tread in the footsteps of the holy MartiQ ; 
but may the fate of Constans serve as a wamiDg to the 
•persecutors of the church. After his just condemDadoB 
by the bishops of Sicily, the tyrant was cat off^ in the 
fulness of his sins, by a domestic servant ; the saint is stiU 
adored by the nations of Scy thia, among whom he ended 
his banishment and his life« But it is our duty to live for 
the edification and support of the faithful people, nor are 
we reduced to risk our safety on the event of a combat. 
Incapable as you are of defending yoor Roman subjects^ 
the maritime situation of the city may perhaps expose it 
to your depredation ; but we can remove to the distance 
of four and twenty stadia, to the first fortress of the Lom- 
bards, and then *you may pursue the winds. Are yon 

ignorant that the popes are the bond of union between 
the East and the West i The eyes of the nations are 
fixed on our humility, and they revere as a Grod npon 
earth, the apostle Saint Peter, whos^ image you threaten 
to destroy. The remote and interior kingdoms of the 
West present their homage to Chrbt and his vicegerent^ 
and we now prepare to visit one of the most powerful 
monarohs, who desires to receive from our hands the sa- 
crament of baptism. The Barbarians have submitted to 
the yoke of the gospel, while you alone are deaf to the 
voice of the shepherd. These pious Barbarians are kin- 
dled into rage ; they thirst to avenge the persecution of 
the East. Abandon your rash and fatal enterprise ; re* 
fleet, tremble, and repent. If you persist, we are inno-* 
cent of the blood that will be spilt in the contest ; may it 
&11 OB your oMm head i*^ 

The character of Leo has been so blackened by the 
writers of the Catholic party, that it is difficult to form a 
just estimate of it ; but when we consider that hie not only 

• Acto«rtlwNk»MCMMeil,lM.T& 
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condemned the irorshipping of images, but itlso rejected 
relics, and protested against the intercession of saints, we 
cannot doubt of his possessing considerable strength of 
mind, while it may help us to account for much of the 
obloquy titat was cast upon him. 

fn the year 790 he issued an edict against images, and 
having in vain laboured to bring over Germanus, the bi- 
shop of Constantinople, to his views, he deposed him from 
his see, and put Anastasius in his place, who took part 
with the emperor. There was, in the palace of Constan- 
tinople, a porch which contained an image of the Saviour 
on the cross, Leo, perceiving that it was made an in- 
stnnnent of idolatry, sent an officer to remove it. Some 
fem-ales, who were then present, entreated that it might 
i^main, but without effect. The officer mounted a ladder, 
and with an axe struck three blows oni the face of the 
figure, when the women Threw him down, by pulling 
away the ladder, and murdered him on the spot* The 
image, however, was removed, and burnt, and a plain 
cross set up in its room. The women then proceeded to 
insult Anastasius for encouraging the profanation of holy 
things. An insurrection ensued — and in order to quell 
it, the emperor was obliged to put seveml persons to 
deaths 

The news of this flew rapidly to Rome, where the same 
rage for idolatry prevailed, aafid such was the indignatiot^ 
excited by it, that the emperor's statues Were immediate* 
ly pulled down, and trodden under foot. All Italy Was 
thrown into confusion ; attempts were made to elect ano- 
ther emperor, in the room of Leo, and the pope encou- 
raged these attempts. The Greek writers affirm th&t he 
prohibited the Italians from paying tribute any longer to 
Leo; but, in the midst of these broils, while defending 
idolatry and exciting rebellion with all his might, he was 
stopped short in his wicfeecl o«r«er< *^ He waa extremely 
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insolent,'* says an impartial writer, ^ tiioogh he died wi A 
the character of a saint/'* 

He was succeeded in his office by Gregory die III. 
A.D. 791) who entered with great spirit and enorgy into 
the measures of his predecessor. The reader cannot but 
be amused with the following letter wUdi he addreased 
to the emperor, immediately on bis elevation. 

'^ Becanse you are unlearned and ignorant, we are 
obliged to wrire to you rude discourses, but fall of sense 
and the word of God. We conjure you to quit your 
pride, and hear us with humility. You say that we adore 
stcmes, walls, and boards. It is not so, my lord; but 
these symbols make us recollect the persons whose names, 
they bear^ and exalt our grovelling minds. We do not 
look upon them as gods ; but, if it be the image of Jesus, 
we say, " Lord help us." If it be the image of his mo- 
ther, we say, " Pray to your Son to save us." If it be of 
a martyr, we say, *^ St. Stephen, pray for us." We migh^ 
as having the power of Sain.t Peter, pronounce punbh- 
ments against you ; but as you have pronounced the curse 
upon yourself, kt it stick to you. You write to us to as- 
semble a general council, of which there is no need. Do 
you cease to persecute images, aud all will be quiet ; we 
fear not your threats." 

Few readers will tbin]^)he«tyle of this- letter much cal- 
culated to conciliate the emperor; and though it certain- 
ly does not equal the arrogance and blasphemy which are 
to be found among the pretensions of this wretched race 
of mortals in the subsequent period of their history, it may 
strike some as exhibiting a tolerable advance towards 
them. It seems to have shut the door, against all further 
intercourse between the parties ; for in 732, Gregory, in a 
council, excommunicated all who should remove pr speak 
contemptuously of images; and Italy, being now in a 

» * Wdchl CompeiKU Hist, of the Popes, pi lOt. 
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stale of rebellion, Leo fitted out a fleet with the view of 
quashing the refractory condact of his subjects, but it 
was, wrecked in the Adriaiic, and the object of the expe* 
dition frustrated* 

The Roman pontiff now acted in all respects like a 
tempond {Mrince. He intrigued with the court of France, 
offering to withdraw fab obedience £nom the emperor, and 
give the consulship of Rome to Charles Martel, the prime 
minister of that court (or mayor of the palace, as he is 
generally called) if be would take him under his protec- 
tion. But the war in which France had lately been en* 
gaged with the Saracens rendered it ineonvenient at the 
moment to comply with the request; and in the year 741, 
the Emperor, the pope, and the French minister were all 
remoYed from the stage of life, leaving to their successors 
the management of their respective views and conten* 
tiona. 

Leo left behind him a son, Constantine Copron3rmus^ 
who inherited all his father's aceal against images. Pope 
Gregory the III. was succeeded by Zachary, an aspiring 
politician^ who, by fomenting discord among the Lorn* 
bards, contrived to wrest from their king Luitprand an 
addition to the patrimony of the church. And Charles 
Martel was succeeded by his son Pepin, who sent a case 
of conscience to be resolved by die pope, viz. whether it 
would be just in him to depose his own sovereign, Chili* ^ 
dene, and to reign in his stead. The pope answered in 
the aflirmative, in consequence of which, Pepin threw his 
master into a monastery, and assumed the title of King. 
Zachary, the pope, died soon after, namely, in the year 
752, and was succeeded by Stephen the III. who, in his 
zeal for images was not inferior to any of his predecessors. 

Voltaire has remarked that there prevailed at that time 
a strange mixture of policy and simplicity, of aukward*- 
ness and cunning, which stn»|gly cbaracterize4 the ge- , 

Vol. I. U u 
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neiml deoaj of the 4ige. fiteplben, <tlie nar pope, who htui 
quaflpeljed wiih tWe king of the Laaimsri, forged a. letter 
jairpordng to he the prodnctifm of the apostle l^eterj-ad* 
dressed to Pepin and his sons, which is too lenHfkable to 
be hene mmiled. ^Beter, oalled an ^posde hy Jlesus 
Chnst, Son of .ihe liviof God, Cbc. As jriuungh mt the 
wliote Catholic, Apostokc, and ftoaaaa diuf ch, tfae^odier 
ef all other ohnssches, is ioaiided ^n a roek ;— «Dd to Ae 
•od that SCfiphen, bishop of dhis JMekoved dmvcb of fioBie, 
and that virtoe and power laay be granted by our Lord 
to rescue the dincefaof God out of die hands^of its perse> 
oators : To yoor moeit excellent princes, Fepin, Charles^ 
and Cfiidonw^ and to all the holy Biahops and Abbotts, 
Pi9€Ats and MonkS) as also to Dokes^ 0>unta^ and people, 
I, Pe(ec# ihe Apoatle, lue. I coi\jnffe yon, and the Vbrgtu 
Mary, who will be obliged to yo«i giv^s yon uotice, an4 
commands yon, as do also the thrones, dominations, &c. 
If you wiU not fight for me, I declare to you by the Holy 
Tn0ity,.and by my apostlesh^, tliat you shall barte no^ 
sl^are in heaven •'' 

This Jester had its desired effect : Pepin paased ibe 
4li>a wifh an ar^ny to assist ihe Fof^e against ihe hom- 
hMda. liHiBiid^ted by the presence of «he King of the 
Kesakiy A#telpbiu» the iMnbard king, iknmediateijr re- 
Iki^iiisbed the whole Soiarebaite cf Ravefiaa* to the Pope,, 
indinding thait and urieoty'i^ae oiber cities, nrho^ by this 
i«etos^ btcaose prQiprietox> of the Cdcarohate vtd it3 de- 
{^ndeocies ; and, by add.ing rapacity to bis rebeUian^-iKM 
establisbed as a :tcitpMal mpnarcfa ! Thus was the so^- 
tre added to t^ k^ys ; tb^.sciveffeignl!^ to the priesthood 4 
aftd ihvA were the poipc^ earich^d wiih the spoils of the 

* The Exarch was the chief imperial officer appomted by the emperor* 
of CMistairtinople for uear two cerfturies paaH, to svperintead «f a iricar or 
piiqfi«e(, Uk ttlUri rt* Ittd^^ Ravonut was Us teiidsnos sadHtiie aeaitof 
goysrqneiit; and Loric, ibe tpnritory attsdied tobiBi,iKssciiUsdtheKx- 
mrchale of Ravenna. 
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l^mktLfd kings and of the Roman emperiM^d!* He aftcr^ 
wards tx>ok a jouney iato Fxunct, wheiie heaneiated wiib 
oil UiG Kiag of the Franks; and^ by the authority of Si« 
Peter^ forbade the French lards, on pain of exoommaai*' 
cation, to choose a king of another race. Thus did these 
two ambitious* men support one another in tlieir schemes 
of rapacity aqd injustice. The ci;^nunality of the pope 
was, indeed,' giPeatly aggravated by the pretence of reli- 
gion. *^ It is you," says he, addressing Pepin, ** whom 
God bath chosen from all eternity. For whom be did 
pvedestinate> them he also ealled, and whom he called 
them he also justified." 

Yet theq.uestion conceraing images was far from being 
put to rest either at Rome or Constimtinople, but conti« 
nued to agitate the Catholic church for a length of time^ 
and< gave occasion to the adseubling of council after couil* 
cil, one council annuUiag what the former had decreed^ 
During the reign of t^ie emper^ Conslantine CopioAy- 
nms, a synod was held at Constantinople to determine 
the cootroversy.f The fatliers being met, to the number 
of three hundred and thirty, after considering the doc* 
trine of scripture,«and the opinions of the fathers, decreed^ 
'* That every imqge, of whatsoevef materiak made and 
formed by the artist, should be cast out of tUe christian 
chufch as a strange and abominable things ' adding aH 
*^ anathema upon all who should make images or pic* 
tures, or repiiesentatiotis of God^ or of Chnst, or df the 
Virgin Mary, or of any of the saintki/' condemning it as 

* Socrate'8 Ecdes. Hut. b. vli. dL ify. 
i fl WM flir thi«^ time the pref aOinitiblriinr in tbe CalUolie' dhuidl to dig. 
lu^ tlie Viigia Haiy witktto titM of **^ Muter of €M«* TItt emynMr 
one day said to tlie Patriarch of Coaft«iitano{ile, <* What liaral would there 
l»e in terming the Virgin Mary Mother rf Chrigt ? God preserve yon, aa« 
swered the Patriarch fhmi entertaminfc snch a thooght. Do yon not see 
how Nestorinsb anathenathsed by tbe whole cfanrch for nsing shnilar fam. 
guageP I only asked for my own iofommtioDi said the Emperor: leftifs 
110/wrther/' 
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^ a vain and diabolical inwDtioa ''— depoaing all bishops 
and subjecting the monks and XAjy who thonld set vp 
any of them in public or priyate, to all the penalties of 
the imperial constitution.* Panl I. who was at this time 
pope of Rome, sent his l^^ate to Constantinople, to ad- 
monish the emperor to restoie the sacred images and sta* 
tnes to the diurches, threatening him with excommnni* 
cation in case of refusal. But Copronymus tieated his 
message with die contempt it deserred. 

On the decease of Paul I. A.D. 768, the papal chair 
was filled for one year by a person of the name of Co&- 
stantine, who condemned the worship of images, and was 
thefefore tumultuously deposed, and St^hen the IV. sub- 
stituted in his room, who was a farions defender of them. 
He immediately assembled a council in ibe Lateran 
ehurcb, where the renowned fathers abrogated all Constui- 
tine's decrees, depnsed all the bishops tliat had been or* 
dained by him, annulled all his baptisms and chrisms, 
and, as some historians' relate, after having beat and used 
him with great indignity, made a fire in the churdi and 
burnt him to death. After this, they annulled all tfaede* 
crees of the synod of Constantinople, ordered the resto- 
ration of statues and images^ and anathematized that exo* 
cmble and pernicious synod, giving this curiotrs reason 
for the use of images — ^^ That it was lawful for empetors, 
and those who had deserved well of their countary , to have 
their images erected, but not lawful to set up diose of 
God, the condition of^e immortal God would be worse 
than that of man/'f 

. Thas the mystery of iniquity continued to wcMrk, mttil 
at lengthy under the reign of Irene, the empress of Con- 
stantinople, and her son Constantine, about the close of 
this century was couvened^ what is termed the seventh 

• natim*8 Lives of the Pqpes^Life of Paol I. 
f PUtinft^Lile ^ Stepheo. - 
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general counciL It was held at Nice, and dae number of 
bbhops present ware about three hundred and fifty. la 
this vtnerable assembly it was decreed '^ That holy images 
of the cross should be consecrated, and put on the sacred 
yessels And Tcstments, and upon walk and boards, in 
private houses and in public ways. And especially that 
there should be erected images of the Lord God, our Sa- 
viour Jesvs Qurist, of our blessed Lady, the mother of 
God, of the venerable angels, and of all the saints. And 
that whosoever should presume to think or teach other- 
wise, or to throw away any painted, books, or the figure 
of the cress, or any image or picture, or any genuine re- 
lics of the martyrs, they should, if bishops or clergymen, 
be deposed, or if monks or laymen be excommunicated.'* 
They then pronounced anathemas upon all who should 
not receive images, or who should apply what the scrip- 
tures say against idols to the holy imiages, or who should 
call them idols, or who should wilfully communicate with 
those who rejected and despised them ; adding, accord- 
ing to custom, ** Long live Constantine and Irene his mo- 
ther — Damnation to all herebcs — Damnation on the coun- 
cil that roared against venerable images — ^Tbe holy Tri- 
nity hath deposed them."* One would think the council 
of Pandemonium would hare found it difiiciilt to carry 
impiety and profaneness much beyond this. 

Irene and Constantine approved and xatified these de- 
crees — the result of which was, that idols and images were 
erected in all the churches, and those who opposed them 
were treated with great severity. And thus, by the in- 
trigues of the popes of Rome, iniquity was established by 
a law, and the worship of idols authorized and confirmed 
in the Cathonc church, though in express opposition to 
all the principles of natural religion, and the nature and 
design of the Christian revelation. 

* Pbtiiu— file of Hadrian I. 
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But it IS time for ns to return and take aone notioe «f 
another importaiit brao^ of cccletiaslieal history^ whidi 
bebi^ to the period of the sevendi amt eighthcentarifii 
Tiz. the riae %)i the Mahommedan inpostiue.^ 

Mahom BT wag bom in the jear 5G9 or blO^ alt Meec% 
a city in Arabia Felix. He wa» descended fiBoaa lAm tdbe 
of Koreish, and the Sunily of Hashem, the ■K>at iUoatiiow 
of the Arabs, the princes of Mecca, and the heredttey 
gnardians of their code of religious inatitntioBa* In hb 
early infancy he was deprived of his iatfaer, hsa niodiei^ 
and his grand-father ; but his uncles were nnmerous and 
powerful, and in the division of the inheiitaBoe» the or<* 
phan's shase was reduced to five cameU and aa Bthioptan 
female slave. At home and abioad, in peace usai war, 
Abu-Taleb, the most respectable of hts ancles^ was die 
guide and guardian of his youth. In bis twenty-fifth 
year, he entered into the service of Gadijah^ a rich and 
Boble widow of Mecca, who soon lewarded his fidelity 
with the gift of her hand and fortaiae. By this alliance 
he was raised from a humble sphere in life to the station 
of his ancestors ; and the lady who had thus elevated him, 
was content with his domestic virtues, 'till, in thefoftietb 
year of his age, he assumed the tide of a prophet,, and 
proclaimed the leligion of the Koran* ^ 

According to the tradition of his companions, Mahomet 
wsts distinguished by the beauty of his pecsdvu Before 
he spoke, the orator engaged on his side the affedaoas of 
bis audience, who applauded: his commanding presence 
his majestic aspect, his piercing eye, his gracious smiley 
his flowing beard, his countenance that painted every 

* The atory of this exU-aordinaiy man, tbe pretended Arabian jpropbet, 
Kas been written by theautiior of tite ** Decline and Fall of tlid:^nuui 
empire/' with dl that ftiicity oi diction, fbt which he slandft nnliiUled ; 
hut at mnch too ffieat length to heintradiieed itrto thb aketok I fasv« 
endeavoured to seize the more promiocut features of the portrait. 
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aensstioa of tlie soul, and his gestures that enforced each 
impression of the tongue. In the ^miliar cilices of life, 
he scrupulously adhered to the grave -and oereaonious 
fnikeness of hk countiy ; his respectful attention to the 
rich and powerfid was dignified by his condescension and 
affability to the poorest citizens of Mecca. His memory 
wsa capacious and retentive, his ivit easy and social; his 
Magtnation sublime, his judgment clear, rapid, and deci- 
«Te« Wilh'all these advantages, Mahomet was an ilii* 
terate barbarian ; his youth had never been instructed in 
the arts of reading and writing; the common ignorance 
exfsnpted him from shame or reproach, but he was re- 
duced to a narvow circle of existence, and deprived of 
those iaithful mirrors wliich reflect to our mind the minds 
of sages and heroes. Yet the volume of nature and of 
man was open to his view. When only thirteen years of 
age, he twice accompanied his uncle's caravan into Syria, 
to attend the fairs of Bostra and Damascus, but his duty 
obliged him to return home as soon as he had disposed of 
the merchandize rriA which be was entrusted. From 
his earliest youth, Mahomet was addicted to religious 
contemplation; and every year during the month Rama- 
dan, he withdrew from the world and from the «ociety of 
Us wife, to the cave of Heva, three miles from Mecca, 
where he consulted the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, 
and where he at length matured the faith which, under the 
name of Is^am, he at last preached to his family and na- 
tion ; afiuth compounded of an eternal truth and a neoes^ 
sary fiction — ^That there is only one God, and 
THAT Mahomet is his apostle." 

Such are the fii:st principles of the religion of Mahor 
met, vfaioh aoe Uhutiated, and ealarged i^n with mnBe* 
rous addition^ articles in the Koran, or, as it is somethnes 
termed, the Alcoran. The prophet of Mecca rejected 
the worship of idols and men, of stars and planets, on the 
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ntioMl prindple, diat whatever rises mint aet ; diat ivlii^ 
ever is bom most die; that whatever is comiptible must 
decay and perish. According to Us own acooimt, or the 
Ae tradition of his disciples, '^ the svhstance of die Karan 

is nncieaf^ and eternal; subsisting in die essence of die 
Deity, and inscribed wtdi a pen of light on die table of 
his everlasting decrees. A paper copy in a vohnne of 
nlk and gems was Iwongfat down to the lowest heaven bj 
die angd Gabriel— who successively revealed the chap- 
ters and verses to the Arabian prophet. Instead of a per- 
petoal and perfect measure of the divine will, the fiag- 
menU of the Koran were produced at the discretion of 
Mahomet ; each revelation is suited to the emergency of 
his policy or passion, and all contradiction is ronoved by 
die saving maxim, that any text of the Alcoran is abro- 
gated or modified by any subsequent passage. 

In the spirit of enthusiasm or of vanity, die prophet 
rests the truth of hit mission on the merit of his boob, 
audaciously challenges both men and angels to imitate the 
beauties of a single page, and presumes to assert that God 
alone could dictate this incomparable performance. Yet 
his loftiest strains must yield to the sublime simplici^ of 
the book of Job, composed in a remote age in the same 
country and in the same language.* The contents of the 
Koran were at first diligently recorded by his disciples on 
palm leaves and the shoulder bones of mutton; and the 
pages, without order or connection, were cast into a chest 
in the custody of one of his wives. Two years after the 



• I «a aw«ie tlaii tirfs anltfect hat been wmA dlipsted fi— g the 
leaned ; but the reader who wishen to Ke it criticaUy ezamiaed frill find 
it done by the learned and Jndidoiu Bbhop Lowtl^ in hb Lectnres on the 
R^wew Poetry. See LeeC. SS, 53^ 34.— See the BtaucA&CrcLOPJtoiA^ 
article Job.— See Clarhii SkteessioH ^ S^tnd lileralarfi vol. i. p. tS— 
15. AIM DnJPin on Uie Canon; and the Notes of BfichaeUs on I^wthU 
Lectnref. 
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death of Mahomet, the sacred volume was collected and 
pablisbed by his firiend and successor Abubeker. At the 
end of two hundred years^ the Sonna, or oral law wa» 
fixed and consecrated by the labours of Al Boeheriy who 
distinguished seren thousand two hundred and seventy* 
five genuine traditions, tsom a mass of three hundred 
thousand reports of a more doubtful or spurious cha«> 
tiacter! 

According ta the Koran, some rays of prophetic light, 
commencing with the fall of Adam^ and extending in one 
unbroken chain of inspiration to the days of Mahometf 
had been imparted to one hundred and twenty-four thou- 
sand of the elect, discriminated by their respective mea- 
sure of virtue and grace — ^three hundred and thirteen 
apostles were sent with a special commission to recal their 
country from idolatry and vice — one hundred and four 
volumes had been dictated by the Ho}y Spirit, and six le- 
gislators of transcendant brightness .have announced to* 
mankind the six successive revelations of various rites, but 
of one immutable religion. The authority and station of 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, 
rise in just gradation above each other ; but whosoever 
hates or rejects aity oit« of the prophets is numbered with 
the infidels. For the author of Christianity, the Maho- 
metans are taught b^ the prophet to entertain an high 
and mysterious reverence, " Verily, Christ Jesus, the 
Son of Mary, is the apostle of God, and his word, which 
he conveyed into Mary, and a spirit proceeding fromhim^ 
honourable in this world, and in the world to come ; and 
f^ne of those who approach near to the presence of God.**^ 
Yet, he teaches that Jesus was a mere mortal, and that at 
Ae day of judgment, his testimony will serve to condemn 
both the Jews who reject him as a prophet, and the Chris* 
tians, who adore him as the Son of God. The malice of 
his enemies, we are told,' aspersed his reputation, and con« 
Vol- I. X X 
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spired against his life.; bat their intoitioa only 
guilty; a phantom, or a criminal was substitnted on the 
cross, and the innocent saint was translated to the seventh 
heaven. Daring six hundred years, the gospel was the 
way of truth and salvation ; bat the Christians insensiUy 
forgot both the laws and example of their founder, and 
Mahomet was instructed to accuse the diorch as well as 
the synagogue of corrupting the integrity' of the sacred 
text. The piety of Moses and of Christ rejoiced in the 
assurance of the future prophet, more illustrious than 
themselves, and the pronsuse of ** the Comforter/' was pre* 
figured in the name, and accomplished in the persoaof 
Mahomet, the greatest and last of the apostles of (Sod. 

The mission of the ancient prophets, of Moaes and ot 
Christ, had been confirmed by many splendid prodigies, 
and Mahomet wa^ repeatedly urged by the inhabitants of 
Mecca and Medina, to produce a similar evidence ef his 
divine mission ; to call down from heaven the angel, or 
the vblume of his revelation, to create a garden in the 
desert, or to kindle a conflagration in the unbelieving 
city. But as often as he is pressed upon this subject,, he 
involves himself in the obscuie boast of vision and pn>^ 
phecy, appeals to the internal proob of his doctrine, wmd 
shields himself behind the providenee of God, wharefhaes 
those signs and wonders that would depreciate the noMrit 
of faith, and aggravate the guilt of inifiddity^ Bat the 
very tone of bis apologies betrays his weaknesa and ^nex^ 
ation,* while the num^rons passages of scandal aia OMve 
than sufficient to settle the question respecting thftiAH^ 
^ity of the Koran* The votaries of Mahomet aiet mote 
confident than he himself waa of his mimcttlona gi{by«id 
tlieir credulity increased aa they were rcmavod finua the 
lime and place of his exploits. They believe, of aOfan, 
that trees went for^ to meet him ; thathie waasahited by 
stones ; that water gushed from his fingers, that he fed 
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the hungry^ cured the sick, and raised the dead ; that a 
beam groaned to hind; and that a camel complained to 
him ; that a shoulder of mutton informed him of its being 
poisoned ; and that both animate and inanit&ate natuk'e 
were alike subject to this a{>ostle of God. His dream of 
a nocturnal journey is seriously described as a real and 
corporeal transaction — a mysterious animal^ the Borak, 
conveyed him from the temple of Mecca to that of Jeru- 
salein ; with his companion Gabriel, he successiv-ely as- 
cended to the seven heavens, where he both received and 
repaid the salutations of the patriarchs, the prophets, and 
the angels, in their respective mansions. Beyond the se- 
venth heaven, Mahomet alone was permitted to proceed ; 
he passed the Veil of Unity, approached within two bow- 
shots of the throne; and felt a cold that pierced him to 
the heart, when his shoulder was touched by the hand of 
God. After this familiar though important conversation, 
he again descended to Jerusalem, remounted the Borak, 
returned to Mecca, and performed in the tenth part of a 
nighk, the journey of many thousand years. Sach ate the 
marvellous tales with which the vulgar are amused. 

Prayer, fasting, and alms, are the religious duties of a 
Mahometan ; and he is encouraged to hope that prayer 
will carry him half way to God — ^fasting will bring him 
to the door of his palace — ^and alms Krill guih him admit- 
tance. During the month of Ramadan, from the rising 
to the setting of the sun, the Mussulman abstains from 
eating and drinking and women and baths and perfumes ; 
'from all nourishment that can restore his strength ; from 
all pleasure that can gratify his senses.- In the revolution 
of the lunar year, the month Ramadan coincides by turns 
with the winter cold and with the summer heat ; but the 
patient martyr, without assuaging his thirst with a drop of 
'Water, must wait for the close of a tedious and sultry day. 
The interdiction of wine is converted by Mahomet into a 
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positive and general law; but these painful restraints 
are often infringed by the libertine, and eluded by the 
hypocrite. 

Tlie Koran acknowledges the doctrine of aresnrrection 
from the dead and the future judgment. At the blast of 
the trumpet, new worlds will start into being ; angels, 
genii, and men, will arise from tbe dead, the human soul 
will again be united to the body ; and this will be suc- 
ceeded by the final judgment of manidnd. Afber the 
greater part of mankind has been condemned for their 
opinions, the true believers only will be judged by their 
actions. The good and evil of each Mussulman will be 
accurately weighed in a balance, and a singular mode of 
compensation will be allowed for the payment of injuries ; 
the aggressor will refund an equivalent of his good ac- 
tions, for the benefit of the person he has wronged, and 
if he should be destitute of any moral property, the 
weight of his sins will be loaded with an adequate share 
of the demerits of the sufferer. According as the shares 
of guilt or virtue shall preponderate, the s^itence wiD 
be pronounced, and all, without distinction, wiU pass oy& 
the sharp and perilous bridge of the abyss ; but the in- 
nocent, treading in tbe footsteps of Mahomet, mil glo- 
riously enter the gates of Paradise, while the guilty will 
fall into the first and mildest of the seven hells. The 
tenn of expiation will vary from nine hundred to seven 
thousand years; but the prophet has judiciously pro- 
mised that all his disciples, whatever may be their sins, 
shall be saved, by their own faith and his intercession from 
eternal damnation. 

It is natural enough that an Arabian prophet should 
dwell with rapture on the groves, the fountains, and the 
rivers of Paradise ; but instead of inspiring the blessed 
inhabitants with a liberal taste for harmony and science, 
conversation and friendship, he idly celebrates the pearb 
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and diamonds, the robes of silk, palaces of marble, dishes 
of gold^ rich wines, artificial dainties, numerous atten- 
dants, and the whole train of sensual and costly luxury, 
which becomes insipid to the owner, even in the short pe- 
riod of this mortal life. Seventy-two Hotiris, or black- 
eyed damsels, of resplendant beauty, blooming youth, 
virgin purity, and exquisite sensibility, will be created for 
the use of the meanest believer; a moment of pleasure 
will be prolonged to a thousand years, and his faculties 
will be increased a hundred-fold to render him worthy of 
his felicity. 

Such are the outlines of the religion of Mahomet, which 
he began to preach at Mecca, in the year 609* His first 
converts were his wife, his servant, his pupil, and his 
iriend. In process of time, ten of the most respectable 
citizens of Mecca were introduced to the private lessons 
of the prophet; they yielded to the voice of enthusiasm 
and repeated the fundamental creedy— '^ There is but one 
God, and Mahomet is his apostle/' Their faith, even in 
this life, was rewarded with riches and honours, with the 
command of armies and the government of kingdoms ! 
Three years were silently employed in the conversion of 
fourteen proselytes, the first fruits of his mission. But in 
the fourth he assumed the prophetic office, and resolving 
to impart to his family the benefits of his religion, he 
prepared a banquet for the entertainment of forty guests 
of the race of Hashem. ** Friends and kinsmen,'' said 
Mahomet to the assembly, ** I offer you, and I alone can 
ofier, the most precious of gifts, the treasures of this 
world and of the world to come. God has commanded 
me to call you to his service. Who among you will sup- 
port my burthen f Who among you will be my com- 
panion and my Vizir r" No answer was returned, till the 
silence of astonishment, and doubt and contempt, was at 
length broken by the impatient courage of Ali, a youth 
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in the fourteenth year of his age. '^ O prophet, I am 
the man; whosoever rises against thee, I will dash ont 
his teeth, tear out his eyes, break his legs, rip aphis belly. 
O prophet, I will be thy vizir over them." Mahomet 
-accepted his offer With transport. His uncle Abu-^Taleb, 
advised the prophet to relinquish his impracticable de- 
sign. " Spare your remonstrances/* replied the fanatic, 
to his uncle and benefactor, " if they should place the 
sun on my right hand and the moon on my left, th^y 
should not divert me from my course." He perseveied 
ten years in the exercise of his mission, during which 
time the religion that has since overspread the East and 
the West advanced with a slow and painful progress 
within the walls of Mecca. 

In his uncle Abu*Taleb, though no believer in his mis- 
sion, the impostor found a guardian of his fame and per- 
son, during the life of that venerable chief; but at his 
death, which took place in the year 622, Mahomet Was 
abandoned to the power of his enemies, and that too at 
the moment when he was deprived of his domestrc com- 
forts by the loss of his fiuthfiil and generous wife Oidi- 
jah. The tribe of the Koreishites and their allies were, 
of all die citizens of Mecca, the most hostile to his pre- 
tensions. His death was resolved upon, and it was agreed 
that a sword from each tribe should be buried in his heart, 
to divide the guilt of his blood, and to baffle the ven- 
geance of his disciples. An angel or a spy revealed their 
conspiracy, and flight was the only resource of Mahomet. 
At the dead of night, accompanied by his friend Aba- 
beker, he silently escaped from his house — three days 
they were concealed in the cave of Thor, three miles 
from Mecca, and in the close of each evening they re- 
ceived from the son and daughter of Abubeker a supply 
of intelligence and food. The most diligent search was 
made after him ; eveiy haunt in the neighbourhood was 
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explored ; his adversaries even arrived at the entrance of 
die cave, but the sight of a spider's web and a pigeon's 
nest are supposed to have convinced them that the place 
was solitary anii inviolate. ** We are only two/' said the 
trembling Abnbeker. ^' There is a third/' replied the 
prophet, " it is God himself." No sooner was the pur- 
suit abated, than the two fugitives issued from the den, 
and mounted their camels : on the road to Medina they 
were overtaken by the emissaries of the Koreish ; but they 
redeemed themselves with prayers and promises from their 
hands. In this eventful moment the lanee of an Arab 
might have changed the history of the world. 

The religion of the Koran might have perished in its 
cradle, had not Medina embraced with faith and reve- 
rence the outcasts of Mecca. Bat some of its noblest 
citizens were converted by the preaching of Mahomet. 
Seventy-three men and two women of Medina held a so* 
lemn conference with Mahomet, his kinsman and his 
disciples, and pledged themselves to each other by a mn- 
toal oath of fidelity. They promised, in the name of the 
city, that if be should be banished, they would receive 
him as a confederate, obey him as a leader, and defend 
him to the last extremity. ** But if you are recalled by 
your country," said they, ^^ will you not abandon your 
new allies ?" " All things," replied Mah(»net, " are now 
common between us ; your blood is as my blood ; your 
ruin as my ruin. We are bound to each other by the ties 
of honour and interest. I am your friend and the enemy 
of your foes." ** But if we are killed in your service," 
said they, "what will be our reward?" "Paradise,'* 
replied the prophet. " Stretch forth thy hand." He 
stretched it forth, and they reiterated the oath of alle-^ 
glance and fidelity. 

From his eatablishm^it at Medina, Mahomet assumed' 
the exerdse of the regal and sacerdotal ofiice. On a. 
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chosen spot of ground he built a house and a mosque, 
venerable for their rude simplicity. When be prayed and 
preached in the weekly assembly, he leaned against the 
trunk of a palm tree ; and it was long before he indulged 
himself in the use of a chair or pulpit. After a reign of 
six years, fifteen hundred of his followers, in arms, and in 
the field, renewed their oath of allegiance, and their chief 
repeated the assurance of his protection. 

From this time Mahomet became a martial apostle — 
he fought in person at nine battles or sieges, and fifty 
enterprises of war were achieved in ten years by himself 
or his lieutenants. He continued to unite the profesuons 
of merchant and a robber, and his petty excursions for 
the defence or the attack of a caravan insensibly prepared 
his troops for the conquest of Arabia. The distribution 
of the spoil was regulated by the law of the prophet ; the 
whole was collected in one common mass; a fifth of the 
gold and silver, the cattle, prisoners, &c. was reserved for 
pious and charitable uses ; the remainder was shared in 
adequate portions by the soldiers. From all sides the 
roving Arabs were allured to the standard of religioH and 
plunder ; the apostle sanctified the licence of Embracing 
the female captives as their wives or concubines, and the 
enjoyment of wealth and beauty was the type of their pro- 
mised paradise. *^ The sword," says Mahomet, '^ is the 
key of heaven and hell : a drop of blood shed in the 
cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of more avail than 
two months of ftuiting and prayer ; whoever falls in battle, 
his sins are forgiven ; at the day of judgment his wounds 
shall be resplendant as vermiOion, and odoriferous as 
musk ; and the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by the 
wings of angels and cherubims.^ 

Till the age of sixty-three, the strength of Mahomet 
was equal to the fatigues of his station. He had, by diat 
time, made an entire conquest of Arabia, and evinced a^ 
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disposition to turn his arms against the Roman empire; 
but his followers were discouraged. They alledged the 
want of money^ or horses^ or provisions ; the season of 
harvest and the intolerable heat of the summer. ^' Hell 
is much hotter/' said the indignant prophet ; but he dis- 
dained to compel their service^ He was then at the head 
of ten thousand horse and twenty thousand foot, in the 
way that leads from Medina to Damascus, intent upon 
the conquest of Syria, when he Was stopped short in his 
career, having been poisoned, as he himself seriously be- 
lieved, at Chaibar, by the revenge of a Jewish female. 
Its fatal effect, however, was not immediate, for during 
four years the health of Mahomet decUned; his infinni<A 
ties encreased, and he was at last carried off by a fever of 
fourteen days continuance, which^ at Intervak, deprived 
him of the use of his reason, and he died in the year 632. 
His death occasioned the utmost consternation among his 
followers* The city of Medina, and especially the house 
of the prophet was a scene of clamorous sorrow, or of si- 
lent despair* " How can he be dead," exclaimed his de« 
luded votaries, '' our witness, our intercessor, our media- 
tor with God. He is not dead. Like Moses and Jesus 
he is wrapt in a holy trance, and speedily will he return 
to his faithful people.^ The evidence of sense was disre- 
garded, and Omar, unsheathing his scymetar, threatened 
to strike off the heads of the infidds who should dare to 
affirm that the prophet was no more. But the tumult was 
appeased by the weight and moderation of Abubeker. 
'' Is it Mahomet," said he to Omar and the multitude^ 
'' or the God of Mahomet whom you worship i The God 
of Mahomet liveth for ever, bnt the apostle was a mortal 
like ourselves, and according to his own prediction, he 
has experienced the common fate of mortality." He was 
piously interred by the hands of his nearest kinsman, oi^ 
the same spot on which he expired. Medina has been 
Vol. I. Y y 
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.rendene^ famous by the d«idh atul i»rialDf Mahofoet, 
and the u^uQiecable. pilgrims of Meoca often turn aside 
from tl>e way, to bow in . voksatary^ ikvotion, befone tiie 
&unpie toiub of the pr^lieit. Uayjog thos briefly glmaced 
.at the rise a(pd(>iogi9efsaf MabanetaBnmj i quit the sufe- 
jeci, to notice tlie state of .the Catholic ebvch« 

The temperoffs of Rome and. Conatatitittople who pro- 
.feased Christianity^ bad now been lavisiiing on tlie elergy 
ricl^s^ iJKimnnities, and privileges, during three succeed- 
.ing <^e0turie8 ; and these iseduciag advantages had coff* 
.tributed to acekxatioR of diBcipliaey and the kitroductioa 
of siioh a^n^ass of disorder^ as ti;holly destmyed the spirit 
af the Christian ptoEessian. tJnder the dominion of the 
Barbarian kaogs,. the degaiecacy ineseased, 'till the pare 
principles of Christianity wiere lost^ght of, in the gnos^ 
]|es$ of superstition, in consequence of which, men were 
led ^o ottdeavonr to conciliate >tbe favour of heaven by 
the ^me means ,thait satisfied tbe Jusrioe of man, or by 
those eir^ployed to appease their fabnltfufc deities. As 
the punishments due for civU crimes, among the Barba- 
rian conquerors, might be bought off -by money, they at- 
tempted, in like, manner, to l)ri be heaven, by benefactions 
to the church, in ocdjar to sjipenede all fature inquest. 
They seem to iiave behaved, aays ^ Abbe de Mably, 
that avarice, was tbe £rst aMaribute of tbe Deity, and that 
tbe saints made.a ^affic of :4heir influenee and protec- 
tion. ^ Our treasury is poor," said Chtlperic, king of the 
Franks, '^ our riches ai^e gone to the church ; the bishops 
are the kings/' And true it is that the superior -dei^, 
by the influx of wealth >and the acquisition <^ lands,' com- 
bined the influenoe ^f uoddly grandeur wttii diat of re- 
ligion, insomuch diat they were often the arbiters ^ kibg* 
doms, and disposed of the crown, while they regulated 
the affairs of the state* 

Historians have exhibited to us the most melandholv 
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pictare of the universal darkness and igooranoe, \^hidiyat 
the beginning of the seventh centuiy, had overspread ali 
ranks of men. Even the ecclesiastical orders sc^cely af- 
^rded. an exception to this general descriptido^ Atncmg 
the bishops, the grand instructors and. defenders of the 
Christian church, few, we are told^ could be found wboo^ 
knowledge and abilities were sufficient to compose th/e 
discourses^ howevef mean and incoherent^, which their of- 
fice sometimes obliged tltem to deUvet to th^ people. 
The greater part of t\kp$e amo^g the monastic orders^ 
whom the voic^ of a^s fllit^rate age had dignified lyiththe- 
character of leamingi lavished tlieir time and talents inr 
studying the fabulous, teg^ds of pretended saints and 
martjrs, or in corapp^ing histories equally fabiilousi ratheif 
thau in the cultivation of true sciencci or the di£iisioa of 
useful knowledge. The want even of ^n aequamtance 
with the first rudiments of literature was so general among 
the higher ecclesiastic^ of those times, that it i^ras scarce^*^ 
ly deemed disgmaeful to acknowledge it. In the acts of 
the councils of Ephfisus and Cbalcedon, many ejcamplea 
occur, where subscriptions are to (>e found in this form— - 
" /, such an one, have subscribed bif the hand of such an 
one, because I catmot write. And, such « bishop having $/atd 
that he could not mite, /, whose name is underwritten, have 
subscribed for him.''* 

We may take a specimen of the divinity that was cur* 
rent during the seventh century, from the descriptioii 
given of a good Christian by the highly revered St. £loi» 
Bishop of JSoyon, in one of his fiunous homilies. We 
are iuformed by the writer of his life, that ^^ brides bis 
other miraculous vijrtues, one was especiaify bestowed on 
liimof tlie Lord 5 for on his diligent search, and perse* 
vering with singular ardour of faith in this investigation^^ 
many bodies of holy martyrs, concealed from human 

^ Whiter Bamptoii Lectures^ Sem, iu sad wMes p, 6^ 
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knowledge for ages, were discovered to Urn, and bionght 
to light!" Let die reader mark the divintty of tUs re- 
nowned bishop. 

'^ He is the oood chbistian/' says he, ^mbo conies 
often to dinrch, and Inrings his obla&on to he presented 
<m God's altar ; who iNresames not to taste of tbe fruits 
he hath gadieied, till he hath first made Ins oflEering of 
them to God ; who, on the retain of die sacred solemni- 
ties, for many days preceding, obsenres a sacred ccmti- 
nence, even from his own wife, that he may approadi God's 
altar with a safe conscience ; and who can repeat from 
memory the creed and the Lord's prayer." So much for 
his good Christian ; on which the learned translator of 
Mosheim very propeily remarks, ^ We see here a large 
and ample description of the character of a good Chiis- 
tian, in which there is not the least mentkm of the love 
of God, resignation to his will, ohedieQce to his laws, or 
of justice, benevolence and charity to men, and in which 
die whole of religion is made to consist in coming often 
to the chnrch, bringing offerings to the altar, lighting 
candles in consecrated places, and snch like vain ser^ 
vices." 

Bat let ns hear this luminary of die sevendi eeotory 
once more. ** Redeem your soals," says he, '^ from At 
punishment due to yoar sins, whilst you have the reme* 
dies in your power. Offer your tydiea and oblations to 
the churches — light up candles in the consecrated places^ 
according to your abilitiefr-^come frequently to churcb, 
and widi all humility pray to the saints for their patron^ 
age and protecdcm; wfaieh tilings If ye do, when at the 
last day ye stand at the tremoidous bar of the eternal 
Judge, ye may say confidently to him, ** Give Lord, be- 
cause I have given."^ Da Dondne quia dedu 



* Surely tbe late Mr. Mifaicr rantt ha^e been very mMh off fabgmri 
wb^, wiitlas of tbn bUw, be teUt Ip mdBiw^c Boi, bWaip 0^^ 
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In seveial churches of France^ a festival was celehrated 
in commemoration of the Virgin Mary's flight into Egypt 
•^— it was called the feast of the ass* A young girl, richly 
dressed, with a child in her aims, was placed upon an ass 
•nperhly decorated with trappings. The ass was led to 
^tie altar in solemn -procession — high mass was said with 
great pomp— ^the ass was taoght to kneel at proper places 
•*-« hymn, no less childbh than impious, was sung in his 
praise ; and when the ceremony was ended, the priest, 
instead of the usual words with which he dismissed the 
people, brayed three times like an ass ; and the people, 
instead of the usual response, brayed three times in ro« 
turn.* 

^ Every thing sacred in religion," says Mons. Voltaire, 
when treating of this period, ** was disfigured in the West, 
by customs the most ridiculous and extravagant. The 
festivals of fools and asses were established in most 
churches; On days of solemnity, they created a bishop 
of fools ; and an ass was led into the body of the church, 
dressed in a cape and four ccHmered cap. Church dances, 
feastings on the ahar, revelry and obscene farces were 
the ceremonies observed on those festivals, and in many 
dioceses these extravagancies were continued for seven 
centuries. Were we to consider only the usages here te* 
fatted, we should imagine we wexe reading an account of 
Hottentots or Negroes ; and it must be confessed that in 
many things we did not fall much short of them/'f 

But it is disgusting to relate such mummery, an4. per- 
haps I ought to apologise to my reader for laying it be- 
fore him. He may rest assured, however, that it is only a 
sample from a fruitful crop which it were easy to {Hto* 

earefuHy visited hii large diocese— and was %ery successful among tlia 
^eopl&— But G9d woi wUh kim both imliftmd doctHne." History of tho 
49|midi, VOL iii p. 116. 

• Robertson's Historf of Charles V. vol k 

f Oeotnd History, vol i. ch. 35. 
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daee. If he be shocked, oa he well may, at Coitteiii[dfct- 
ing such disgraceful ^ngs coupled With the nmme of thcL 
pure and holy religion of the Son of God^ he will be glad- 
to turn hie attention with me to a more pleasiiig sybfect. 

While the Christian worlds as it has beeirtihe fasbiont 
to call it, was thus sunk into an awful state of super9ti*« 
tion — ^at a moment when ^* darkness seemed to cover the 
earth, and gross darkness tlie people "-^it is pleaaing to^ 
contemplate a rajr of celestial light darting across the 
gloom. About the year 660, a new sect arose iti tUeeast,i 
pnder the name of PavlicianS;* which is justly entitled 
to our attention. 
\ y In Mananalis, an obscure town in the vicinity of Somo-* 
sata, a person of the name of Coilstantine entertaiai^ at 
hi» house a deacon, who* having been a prisoner among 
the Mahometans, was vetumiag from Syria, whither be 
bad been carried away captive. FVom this passing stran- 
ger, Coostantiae received the precious gift of iiie New 
Testament in its original language, whieb, even at this 
early period, was so concealed from the vulgar th^t^ Peter 
Siculus, to whom we owe most of our information on the 
history of the Pauliciana, tells usl| the first scruple of a 
Catholic, when he was advised to read the bibl^ was, *^ it 
is not lawful for us profane persons to read those sacred 
Writings, but for the priests only." Indeed the gross ig- 
Borjance which pervaded Europe at that time rendered 
the generality of the people incapable of reading that or^ 
any other book; but even 'those of the laity who could 

* It id nuch to be regretted that of thb class of Christians, aU onr infor. 
natioii b deriv«d throDgb the medimn of their eaemies. Tiie t^to erigina} 
sources ofiBtelligeoceconcerDing ihcm are Photkn, b* i. Contra If aaicliKoe } 
and Sicolus Hist. Manicheor, and from thcni Mosheim and Gibbon have 
deduced their account of the Paulicians* The latter writer has entered far 
more fiiUy into the subject thau the former, and, what is singular csioiigb, be 
has dispIajTcd more candour ! I have coUected from these two modem aa* 
thors the concise account given dbove, and have aimed at impartiality. 
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leady were ditsoaded by tbdr religions gnides from med- 
dling with the bible. 'Constaatiae, however, made the 
lie^t 9»9 of tkeiiemum*^ pc^ent— he stucKed his New Tes- 
4Ameiit wilb iipjvemfid essicloitjr — ^and more particularly 
^be mAimg^'Otthe apostie Paul, from which he at length 
endeavouicd io deduce a system of doctrine and worship. 
.^^ He inYeilagaied the cj;^d of puHiitive Christianity/' 
•says GibhoD, ^^ and whatever might be the success, a proe 
.tesl^nt reader will applaud the spirit of the inquiry."^ 
The knowledge to which Constantine himself was, under 
tbedtvine blessing, enabled to attain, he gladly coramii- 
nicated to others ai»und him, and a Christian church was 
i^Uect^d* In a little time several individjials arose among 
4;heia qualified for the work of the ministry ; and several 
x>ther chorcbes were collected throughout Armenia and 
Cappadocia. It appears from the whole of their history 
to have been a leading object with Constantine and his 
brethren to re&tor«, as far as possible, the profession of 
Christianity in all its primitiye simplicity. 

Their, public apfiearaxice soon attracted the notice of 
(the Cathpliie party^ who immediately branded tliem with 
tbe opprojbrious appellalion of M aniehasans ; but ^^ they 
sincerely qcwA^mned the memory and opinions of the 
Mai^cbasan laeQt, and compkined of the injustice which 
unpre^sed that invidious name on them.^f There is rea- 
son, tbeii^ere^ -to t^iink, that they voluntarily adopted tlie 
name of PauliciajiSi and that tfaey derived it from die 
name of the great apostle of the Oentiles. Constantine 
BOW assumed or received the name of Sylvanus, and others 
of bis fellow labourers were called Tiius, Timothy, Tichi- 
cus, &c. and as the churches arase and were formed ia 
idiffereat places, they were named after those apostolic 
chofches to which Paul originally addressed his inspired 

* Decliae and Fall, vol. x. cU, 54. t Gibboo, Ubi wpnu 
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writings, without any regard to the name of 'die city ag 
town in which they assembled for worship. 
. The labours of Constantine— Sylvanus, weie crowned 
with success. Pontus and Cappadociay regions once re- 
nowned for Christian pte^, were again blessed with a dif- 
fusion of the light of divine truth.- He hinsdf resided ar 
the neighbourhood of Colonia, in Pontes, and their cobh 
gregations, in process of time, were diffused oyer the pn^ 
Tinces of Asia Minor, to the westward of the Eopliiafees. 
« The Paulician teachers/' says Gibbon, " were distm- 
gutshed only by their scriptural names, by the modest 
title of fellow-pilgrims; by the antteri^of their Uvea, 
their zeal and knowledge, and die credit of smne extm^ 
ordinaiy gift of the Holy Spirit. But they were incqiaUe 
of desiring, or at least of obtaining the wealth and ho- 
nours of the Catholic prelacy. Sudi antichriatian pride 
they bitterly censured/' 

Roused by the growing* importance of the sect, the 
Greek emperors began to persecute the Paulicians with 
the most sanguinary severity ; and the scenes of Galenas 
and Maximin were re-acted under the Christian forms and 
names. ** To their excellent deeds," says the bigotfeed 
Peter Siculus, '' the divine and orthodox emperors added 
this virtue, that they ordered die Montanists and Mani« 
chaeans (by which epithets they chose to stigmarise the 
Paulicians) to be capitally punished; and their books^ 
wherever found, to be committed to the flames; also thai 
if any person was found to have secreted diem, he was to 
be put to death, and his goods confiscated." A Greek 
officer, armed wit;h legal and military powers, appeared at 
Colonia, to strike, the shepherd, and, if possible, reclaim 
the lost sheep to the Catholic fold. ^ By a refinement of 
cruelty, Simeon (the officer) placed the unfortunate Sjl« 
iraniis before a line of his disciples, who were command- 
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eA, a^ the price of their oMrn pardon, and the proof of 
their repentaoceito massacre their spiritual father. They 
turned aside from the impioas office ; the dtones dropt 
from their filial hands, and of the whole number, only one 
executioner could be found ; a new Dayid, as be is styled 
by the Gaelics, who boldly overthrew the giant of he- 
resy.'^ This apostate, whose name was Justus, stoned la 
death the father of the Paulieians, who had now laboured 
among them twenty-seven years. The treacherous Justus 
betrayed many others, probably of the pastors and teacl»* 
ers, who fared the fate of their venerable leader ; while 
Simeon himself, struck with the evidences of divine gr^ce 
apparent in the sufferers, embraced at length the faith 
which he came to destroy — ^renounced his station, resign- 
ed his honours and fortunes, became a zealous preacher 
among the Paulieians, and at last sealed his testimony 
with his blood.f 

During a period of one hundred and fifty years, these 
Christian churches seem to have been almost incessantly 
subjected to persecution, which they supported with 
Christian meekness and patience ; and if the acts of their 
martyrdom, their preaching and their lives were distinctly 
jrecorded, I see no reason to doubt, that we should find in 
them the genuine successors of the Christians of the first 
two centuries. And in this as well as former instances, 
Ae blood of the martyrs was the seed of the church. A suc- 
cession of teachers and churches arose, and a person named 
Sergius, who had laboured among them in the ministry of 

* Gibbon, «< «iij)ra, 
t ^ Thrice hail, ye fiuUiriil shepherds of the fold, 
^ By tortares vosobdned, uubribcd by gokl ; 
**' In your high scorn of honouiB, honoare«i most, 
^ Ye chose the martyr^s, not the prebite's post ; 
^ Firmly the thorny patli of suffering trod, 
^ And counted deatii *' all gain " to live with God. 

Htpocrist, a poem by the Rev. C. Cohon, part i p. 15S. 
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4he gospel tbirtj'^even years, is acknowledged, even bj 
their vilest calamniators to have been a most exemplaij 
Christian, The peisecntion had, however, some intermis- 
sions, until at length Theodora, the Greek empress, ez* 
erted herself against them, beyond all her predecesson* 
She sent inquisitors throughout all Asia Minor in seardi 
of these sectaries, and is computed to have killed by the 
gibbet, by fire, and by the sword, a hundebd thousand 
psasoNs. Such was the state of things at the com- 
mencement of the ninth century.* 

• It h« bsea almdy sUted lint we derife sB 0V nfcoHilioa cMHcn* 
IVSthe PMdkiuM, throng the BcdiBin ef tMr advciBsriet, the writcn 
to the Catlwlic dinrdk It dMwld not, therefoie, Mrpine « te 
I faapviiiiK the wont of priociplct and pfactiees to a class of mm 
I they wriforady decry ai heretics. Modwiflft says, that of flie two ac. 
■tsofFlMtMS aad Peter Sicahv, he gbestheprefereaiaefn- randaar 
I &|neM tottat of thefattter-^and yetlfindMn OihboBadcBowiedgvig, 
t ^tte six capital errors of the Panliciaos are defined byPeter Stcatan wjtt 
Ipr^ndiceend jMrnra." (Decline and Pall, toL x. ch. 54.) One «f 
their Inspnted-emm is, tliat they rejected the whole of the Old Testaniert 
wiitfaigi|,nc h iige wUehwaaalso broni^t, by the writert of theCathslic 
achool, ^i^^mt tl|e Waldenses and others, with eipial r^ard to tnrth ani 
jnstice;'int this calnmny is easUy accounted lbr« The advocates of Ps. 
pe^Tf to snpport their nsorpations and innovations in the kmsdom uf Chrat, 
were driven to the OM Testament for anthority^ adducing ihekingdoa of 
David te their eapiple. And when their advenaries rebnttcd the aifa- 
Moit, msbthig Oat the parallel did not hold, for that the lunsdom of Christ 
vrhich Is not of this worid, la a veiy different state of things from the U^ 
dom ofbavid, their opponents accused them of giving up the divine anthn- 
tityof theOU Testament. Upon similar principles, it is not difficult te 
vindicate the PanUcians fiom the other charges brouj^t against then ; but 
to do that would require more room than can be here allotted to the 
aul^cct. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A TIBW OF THE STATE OF THE CHB18TIAN PBOFBSSION 
FBOM THE BEGINNING OF THE NINTH TQ THE END 
OF THE TWELFTH CENTUBY. 

A. D. 800—1200. 



SECTION I. 

:ji concise description of thevallies of Piedmont , and of the 
jPjfrenees; with some account of the life and doctrine of 
Claude, bishop of Turin* 

The principality of Piedmont,* derives its name front 
the circumstance of its being situated at the foot of the 
Alps — a prodigious range of mountains, the highest, in- 
deed, in Europe, and which divide Italy from France, 
Swisserland and Germany. It is bounded on the east by 
the duchies of Milan and Montferrat; on the south by 
the county of Nice and the territory of Genoa; on the 
west by France ; and on the north by Savoy. In formar 
times it constituted a part of Lombardy, but more recent^ 
\y has been subject to the king of Sardmia, who takes up 
his residence at Turin, the capital of the province, and 
one of the finest cities in Europe. It is an extensive tract 
of rich and fruitful vallies, embosomed in mountains which . 
are encircled again with mountains higher than they, inr 
sected with deep and rapid rivers, and exhibiting, in 

* The term *' Piedmont" is doived Urom two L«tin wordi, rit. Pe4s 
MwNwH, <« at tim foot of the moimtaiiis.'' 
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strong contrast, the beau^ and plenty of Paradise, in 
sight of frightful precipices, wide lakes of ice, and stu- 
penduous mountains of never wasting snow. The whole 
country is an interchange of hill and dale; mountain uid 
valleys-traversed with four principal rivers, via. the Po, 
the Tanaro, the Stura, and the Dora, besides about eight 
and twenty rivulets great and small, which, winding their 
courses in different direction, contribute to the fertility 
of the vallies, and make them resemble a watered 
garden. 

The principal vallies are Ae^ita and Susa on the north 
—-Stura on the south — ^and in the interior of the country, 
Lucema, Angrogna, Roccapiatta, Pramol, Perosa, and 
.S. Martino. The valley of Clusone, or Pragela, as it is 
often called, was in ancient times a part of the province 
of Dauphiny in France, and has been, from the days of 
Hannibal, the ordinary rout of the French and other ar- 
mies, when marching into Italy. Angrogna, Pramol, and 
S. Martino are strongly fortified by nature on account of 
their many difficult passes and bulwarks of rocks and 
mountains ; as if the allwise Creator, says Sir Samuel 
Morland,* had, from the beginning, designed that place 
as a cabinet, wherein to put some inestimable jewel, or 
in which to reserve many thousand souls, which should 
not bow the knee before Baal. 

Several of these vallies are described by our geographers 
as being remarkably rich and fruitful — as fertile and plea- 
sant as any part of Italy. In the mountains are mines of 
gold, silver, brass, and -iron ; the rivers abound with a 
variety of exquisite (ish ; the forests and the fields with 
game; while the soil yields every thing necessary to tlie 
enjoyment of human life, — abundance of com, rice, wine, 
fruits, hemp, and cattle. Throughout the whole terri- 

* Htttory of tlie Churclies of Piedmont, p. 5. 
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tory, except on the tops of the mountains,' there is to be 
found great plenty of fruitB, especially of chesnuts, which 
the inhabitants gather in immense quantities, and after 
drying them in an oven or upon a kiln, they manufactore 
from them an excellent kind of biscuit, which in France 
they call marroons, and where they are in high^estimation 
as a species of confectionary. They, first of all, string 
them as they do their beads or .chaplets, and then hang 
them up in some humid place for their better preservation. 
An the bread made from the chesnut coustitntes a consi^ 
derable part of the food of the inhabitants of Piedmont, 
it is a common practice among them, after reserving what 
may be necessary for their own sustenance, to sell or ex* 
change the surplus with the inhabitants of the plain for' 
com or other commodities. 

In the patriarchal age of the world, when the people of 
the east had parceled out the country into many separate 
states, some savage and others civilized, it is said of the 
Hebrews, that they went from one nation to another; 
from oqe kingdom to another people. In the middle ages, 
the same spirit prevailed over the west. Petty chiefs as- 
sumed independence, and formed a vast number of sepa- 
rate kingdoms. Reputed heretics, like the ancient Isra- 
elites, emigrated from place to place, taking up tbeir 
abode only where they could enjoy the privileges of reli- 
gious liberty. 

The Pyrenean mountains, which separate France and 
Spain, extend from the Mediterranean sea to the Atlantic 
ocean, that is, at least two hundred miles, and in breadth 
at several places more than one hundred. The surface is, 
as may naturally be expected, wonderfully diversified. 
Hills rise upon hills, and mountains over mountains, some 
bare of verdure, and others crowned with forest^t>f huge 
cork trees, oak, beech, chesnuts, and ever-greens. When ' 
travellers of taste pass over them, they are in raptures. 
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and seem at a loss for words' to express what they behold. 
The landscape, say they, on every side is divine. More 
delightful prospects never existed even in the creative 
imagination of Clande Lorraine.* In some places aie 
bleak, perpendicular rocks and dangerous precipices; in 
others beautifuli fertile, and very extensive vallies, adimied 
with aloes, and wild pomegranates; enriched widii^ves, 
lemons, oranges, apples, com, flax ; and perfumed w^ 
aromatic herbs, and animated with venison and wild fowl. 
Numerous flocks of sheep and goats enliven the hills, 
manufacturers of wool inhabit the vallies, and com and 
wine, flax and oil, hang on the slopes. Inexhaustible 
mines of the finest iron in the world abound tliere, and the 
forests supply them with plenty of timber. There are 
whole towns of smiths, who carry on the maaafacture of 
all sorts of iron work, especially for the use of the military 
and navy, and their workmanship is much extolled. This 
chain of mountains runs from, the Bay of Biscay to the 
Bay of Roses, and the sea-ports about both were accos- 
tomed to be crowded with inhabitants, commerce^ plenty 
and wealth. 

A spectator, taking his stand on the top of the ridge of 
these mountains, will observe, that at the foot, on the 
Spanish side, lie Asturias, Old Castile, Arragon and Ca» 
talonia ; and on the French side, Guienne and Languedoc, 
Toulouse, Beam, Alby, Roussilion, and Narbonne, places 
all of which were remarkable in the darkest times for har- 
bouring Christians who were reputed heretics.^ Indeed, 
from the borders of Spain, thoughout the greatest part of 
the south of France, among and below the Alps, along 
the Rhine^ and even to Bohemia, thousands of the dis- 
ciples of Christ, as will hereafter be shewn, were foond 
even in tte very worst of times, preserving the faith in its 

* Swialnirrie'« Travels cli. jdiv« t Rol^iimm's Ecelet. Reseftrcbcs, p, saOk 
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pority, adhering to the simplicity of Christian worship, 
patieatly bearing the cross after Christ: men distinguish* 
ed by their fear of God, and obedience to his will, and 
persecQted only for righteousness' sake. 

Voltaire has so justly and beantifully described the ge* 
peml state of Italy as it existed at a period some little 
time subsequent to that of which I am about to treat, that, 
I shall here introduce his words. ** In the beautiful and 
trading cities of Italy,'' says he, ** the people lived in 
ease and a£9uence. With them alone the sweets of life 
seemed to have taken up their residence, and riches and 
liberty mspired their genius and elevated their courage* 
Notwithstanding the dissensions that prevailed every*' 
wheiris, they began to emerge from that brutality which 
had in a manner overwhelmed Europe after the decline of 
the Roman empire. The necessary arts had never been 
entirely lost. The artificers and merchants, whose hum* 
hie stati<m had protected them from the ambitious fury of ^ 
the great, were like ants, who dug themselves peaceable 
and secure habitations, while the vultures and eagles o( 
the world were tearing one another in pieces."* 

This pleasing picture, which, no doubt, is very correct^ 
as it respects the civil affairs of men^ is equally applica- 
ble to the inhabitants of Piedmont and the Pyrenees, as 
to those states of Italy of whom Voltaire speaks ; but if 
applied to the concerns of the kingdom of heaven, the 
felicity resulting from it will be found to have been al- 
most exclusively theirs, during several of the succeeding 
centuries. I shall not, however, with the view of justify* 
ing this remark, here anticipate occurrences which will 
come more properly under the reader's notice in prose* 
cuting that branch of ecclesiastical history, on which we 
are about to enter. 

The former chapter affords an ample insight into the 

* Gcnend History, ck 69. 
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gradoai encroachments and domineering ioflnence of 
the church of Rome, during the sixth, sevendi, and 
eighth centuries. But it ought to he noticed, that n»- 
ther the prevailing corruptions of that church, nor the 
arrogant claims of its successive popes, were implicitly al- 
lowed by all the other bishops and churches, even in Itdy 
itself. '' In the year 590, the bishops of Italy and the Giv 
sons (Swisserland), to the number of nine, rejected thecoui* 
munion of the Pope, as of an heretic. This schism had 
already continued from the year 553, and towards die 
close of the century, the emperor Maurice, having or* 
dered them to be present at the council of Rome, they 
were dispensed with by the same emperor, upos their 
protesting that they could not communicate with Pope 
Gregory I. ; so little were they persuaded at that time 
of the Pope's infallibility, that to lose communioa widf 
him was to lose the communion of the church, or thai 
they held their ordinations from the hand of the Pope^ 
and from the bishops subjected to their jurisdictiMK'*'^ 

In the following centur a firm and noble stand waa 
made against the papal usurpations by Paulinua, bishop 
pf the church of Aquileia in Italy. This venerable man 
was bom about the year 726, near FriuK ; but of th< 
earlier part of his life, we know little more than that 
he was in great favor with Charles' the Great, king o# 
France, and preached the gospel to the Pagans of Ca- 
rinthia and Styria, and to the Avares, a nation of Huns. 
In the year 776 he was ordained bishop of Aquiteiil, i» 
which office he continued labouring till his death, which 
took place in 804. He seems to have possessed a stfong 
and an enlightened mind, for there are few of the abomi- 
nations of his times which he does not appear to have 
combated. In the year 787, he, and some other Italian 
♦ Br. Anix% Renirks on the Antient Cbnrches of Piedmont, cb. r. p . 9t. 
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bishops agreed to eondemn the decrees of the famous 
second council of Nice, which had established the wor^ 
ship of images,* declaring it to be idolatrous, and that, 
toO| notwithstanding tlie council had received the sanc- 
tion of Pope Adrian, who was present at its deliberations, 
and exerted all his authority to maintain its decisions. 
This shews that, at this time, the despotism of Antichrist 
was not universally owned« even throughout Italy itself. 
The city of Rome and its environs seem to have been at 
that period the most corrupt part of Christendom in 
Europe* 

Amongst other corruptions which prevailed, the doc- / , 
trine of transubstaatiation then began to be generally C. 
propa^ted. Paulinus imdertpok to refute that absurdity, 
in a treatise on the eucharist, which he wrote at the request 
of Charles the Gieat, and which he dedicated to that mo* 
narch* He affirms that the eucharist was a morsel or bit 
of bread, and that it is either death or life to him that par- 
takes of it, according as he hath or hath not faith in that 
which is signified by it. He pours the utmost contempt 
upon the sacrifice of the mass, opens up the scripture 
doctrine of Christ*s priestly office, as after the order of 
Melchisedec, vindicates his incarnation and crucifixion 
as the. true propitiatory sacrifice for sin, and thunders out 
llie boldest anathemas against all human satisfactions, 
maintaining that the blood of none of those who have 
themselves been redeemed is capable of blotting out the 
least sin, for ijbat this privilege comes alone through the 
Lord Jesus Christ. '' The Son of God," says he, '' our 
Almighty Lord, because he redeemed us by the price of 
his blood, is properly called the true Redeemer by all 
that are redeemed by him. He, I say, was not redeemed, 
because he was never captive ; but we are redeemed, wh^ 

• See pftfte S61. 
Vol. L 3 a 
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were captives sold under sin, and bound by the hand* 
writing that was against us, which be took away, blottiDg 
it out with his blood, which the blood of no other re- 
deemer could do, and fixed it to his cross^ openly tri* 
umphing over it in himself/' 

In opposition to the Arians, who attributed to Christ 
only an adopted Sonship, he thus illustrates John yi. 93 
— dS. ** Is it said, that he who doth not eat the flesh of 
the Son of man, and drink his blood, hath not eternal life? 
** He that eats my flesh,'' saith Clirist, '' ^taA drinks my 
blood, hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the 
last day ; my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drtnk 
indeed." The power of raising up at the last day belongs 
to none but tlie true God ; for the flesh and blood cannot 
be referred to his divine but to his human nature, by 
wliich he is the Son of man. And yet if tliat Son iA 
man, whose flesh and blood thb is (for dmt one and the 
same person is both the Son of God and Son of man) 
were not really God, his flesh and blood could not procuie 
eternal life to those that eat them« Hence the evangetist 
John saith, ^* The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, clean-- 
seth from all sin.** Moreover, whose flesh and blood is it 
that gives life to tliose that eat and drink them, but die 
Son of man's whom God die Father liath sealed ; who is 
the true and almighty Son of God« For, He, the bread 
of life, came down from heaven for us, and gives his life for 
tlie world, to the end that whosoever eats thereof, shall live 
for ever." In reference to Christ's intercession, he says, 
** He is called the Mediator^ because he is a middle person 
between both the disagreeing parties, and reconciles, both 
of them in one. Paul is not a mediator, bat a fekhfnl 
ambassador of the Mediator/' He then quotes his words, 

We are ambassadors for Christ, praying you in Christ's 
steati, Be ye reconciled to God." " Our advocate/* says 
he, '^ is one that intercedes for those that are already jne- 



« 
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eonciledy even as our Redeemer doth, when he shews his 
human nature to God the Father, in the unity of his 
person, being God-man. John doth not intercede for us, 
but declares Him (Jesus) to be the propitiation for our sins/* 

These extracts, which might be enlarged to a vast ex- 
tent, are sufficient to give the intelligent reader some idea 
of the doctrinal principles of Paulinus. He denied the su* 
premacy of Peter over th^ rest of the apostles — lays it 
down as an inviolable maxim of Christianity, that God 
alone is the object of our faith, in opposition to what was 
taught in the chuh^h of Rome— and, in short, to quote the 
words of a learned writer, '' Whoever examines the 
opinions of this bishop, will easily perceive that he denied 
what the church of Rome affirms with relation to many 
of its leading tenets, and affirms what the church of 
Rome denies ; and whatever colourable pretexts may be 
employed, it will be difficult not to perceive this opposi- 
tion through them all."* 

But the succession of events now leads me to call the 
reader's attention to the life and labours of Claude, 
Bjsrop of Turin. This truly great man, who has not 
improperly been called the first Protestant reformer, was 
bom in Spain. In his early years he was a chaplain in 
the court of the emperor Lewis the Meek (Ludovicus 
Pius, king of France and emperor of the West) and was 
even then in high repute for his knowledge of the scrip* 
tores, and his first-rate talents as a preacher; inconse- 
quence of which, says the Abbe Fleury, Lewis perceiving 
the deplorable ignorance of a great part of Italy, in re- 
gard to the doctrines of the gospel, and desirous of pro- 
viding the churches of Piedmont with one who might 
stem the growing torrent of image worship, promoted 
Claude to the see of Turin, about the year 817. In this 
event, the attentive reader will hereafter perceive the hand 

' « AHtx*8 Renarks, p. 52* 
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of Gody so ordering the coui^e of events in Ids holj 
providence as, in the very worst of times, to prep«« ** a 
seed to serve him^ and a generation to call him blessed." 
The expectations of the emperor were amply justified in 
the labours of Clande ; by bis writings he aUy iilnstratied 
the sacred scriptures, and drew the attention of mnltitiides 
to their plain and simple meaning, unadulterated by the 
corrupt glosses of the Catbolic priesthood. *' In trudt," 
says Fleury, himself a Catholic writer, ^ he began to preach 
and instruct with great application.^ His first sed was 
directed against images, relics, pilgrimages and crosses, 
It is not to be supposed that efforts such as his, directed 
against the prevailing superstitions of the s^e, dioeld pro- 
duce no ostensible eflfect ; the monks were piesesitiy op in 
arms against him, reviling him as a bhsphaaer and a 
heretic, and his own people became so refractory that, in 
a little time, he went about in fear of his life. Snpported, 
however, by the testimony of a good ccmscience, and a 
confidence in the goodness of his cause, Claude peise- 
veied, and wrote comments on several books of scriptttie, 
of which, unfortunately, the only one that has been 
printed is his exposition of the epistle to fiie Gahtians. 
^ He bore a noble testimony," says Mr. Robinson (in 
bis Ecclesiastical Reseaidies, p. 447) against the pie^ 
veiling enon of bis time, and was, mMkmbtedljy a au>st 
respectable character.* 

Of one whose leputatioQ stands so Ugh, it cannot be 
necessary to enter upon any finnal vindication against the 
dJumnies of his opponents, but it may be s aliafa c toiy to 
die reader to have before bim a summary of the principles 
wbidibeheM, and for tHn^ be nobly contended. Lei it 
be obscfred dien, that, throughout die wlicJe of bis wri- 
tmgs, be maintaiBs diat * Jesus Christ is tbe alone bead of 
the diuidk'* Tins, die reader will pereeive, struck im* 
aBKediatd J at Ibe root of die first principle c^ Popery— 
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tbe vicarious office of the bishop of Rome. He utterly 
discards the doctrine of human worthiness in the article 
of justification, in such a manner as overthrows all the 
subtle distinctions of Papists on the subject. He pro- 
uoimces analhemas against uadations in matters of reli- 
gion, and thus drew the attention of men to the word of 
Gody and that alone, as the ground of a Christian's faith- 
He maintained, that men are justified by faith, without the 
deeds of the law — ^the doctrine which Luther, seven bun* 
dred years afterwards so ably contended for, and which 
so excessively provoked the advocates of the church of 
Rome. He contended that the church was subject to er- 
ror, and denied that prayers for the dead can be of any 
use to those that have demanded them ; while he lashed 
in the severest manner the superstition and idolatry which 
every where abounded under the countenance and au« 
thority of the see of Rome. 

The writings of Claude were voluminous ; for he was 
indefatigable in explaining the scriptures, and in opposing 
the torrent of superstition. He wrote three books upon 
Genesis in the year 815, and also a Commentary on the 
Gospel by Matthew, of which there are several copies in 
England. He wrote a Commentary on Exodus in the 
year 821, and another on Leviticus in 823, besides which 
he wrote comments on all the apostolic epistles^ which have 
been since found, in manuscript in 2 vols, in the Abbey of 
Fleury, near Orleans, in France. These latter were drawn 
up at the express request of the emperor, Ludovicus Pius, 
to whom he dedicated his Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians ; also of Justus, bishop of Charroux, and 
of Dructevtainus, an abbot of celebrity, to whom he dedi* 
eated his Comment on the Epistle to the Galatians. As 
a specimen of his style and sentiments, the reader may 
lake the following extracts from his illustration of the 
Lord's supper. 
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^ The aposdes being sat down at table, Jesos Christ toiA 
bread, blessed and brake it, and gave it to his disciples^ 
saying to them. Take, and eat — ^tbis i» niy body. The uMt^ 
tient solemnities of the passover, which were used in com- 
memoration of the deliTeranc^ of the children of lavael, 
being ended, he passeth on to the new, because hewoold 
have the same to be celebrated in bis chordi, as a raemoiial 
of the mystery of her redemption, and to substitote the 
sacrament of his body and of his blood, instead of the flesh 
and blood of the paschal lamb ; and to shew that it was he 
himself to whom God had sworn, and shall never repent, 
^ Thou art the eternal Priest according to the order of 
Melchisedec.'' Moreover, he himself breaks the bread 
which he gives the disciples, that he might represent and 
make it appear, that the breaking of bis body would not be 
contrary to his inclination, or without his willingness to die; 
but as he himself elsewhere says, that he had power to give 
his life, and to deliver it up himself, as well as to take it 
again, and raise himself from the dead. He blessed the 
bread before he brake it, to teach us that he intetuled to 
make a sacrament of it. When he drew nigh to the time of* 
his death and passion, it is said that, having taken the bread 
and cup, he gave thanks to his Eternal Father. He who 
had taken upon him to expiate the iniquities of others, gave 
thanks to his Father, without having done any thing diak 
was worthy of death : He blesseth it with profound homility 
at the very time that he saw himself laden with stripes, no 
doubt to teach us that submission which we ought to exei^ 
eise [under the chastening hand of God.] If he, who was 
innocent, endured, with meekness and tranquillity^ Ae 
stripes due to the iniquities of others, it was to teach and 
instruct us what we ought to do when corrected for ovr 
own transgressions. In regard to his saying, '' Tins is my 
blood of the New Testament,'' it is to teach us to distin* 
guish between the new covenant and theold^--the latter of 
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vkich was consecrated by the effusion of the blood of 
goata and oxen, as the [Jewish] lawgiver said at the 
spcinUing of it, ** This is the blood of the covenant that 
God hath commanded you :" for it was necessary that the 
patterns of true things should be purified by these, but 
that tlie heavenly places should be purified with more ex- 
cell^it sacrifices^ according to what the apostle Paul de* 
dares throughout his whole epistle to the Hebrews, where 
he makes a distinction between the law and die gospeU 
Jesus Christ, wImd about to* suffer, says, ** I will drink no 
nM>re of this fruit of the vine, until the day that I shall 
drink it new with you in the kingdom of my Father.*' 
As if he had plainly said, *^ I will no longer take delighf 
ia the carnal ceremonies of the synagogue, amongst the 
number of which, die great festival of the Paschal lamb 
was one of tlie chiefest; for the dme of my resurrecUon 
is at hand ; that ^^y will arrive, when I shall be lifted up 
to my heavenly kingdom, even to a state of glorious im- 
mortality, where I shall be filled together with you, with 
a new joy for the salvation of my people, which sliall be 
bom again in die spring of one and the same grace. The 
** new wine," may also import the immortality of our re« 
ne wed bodies ; for when he saith, '' I will drink it with you,'* 
he promises tliem the resunecdon of their bodies, iaorder 
to their being clothed with immortality/' # 

In the year 8fi8, Claude was attacked most fiercely by 
a French monkish writer of the name of Dungalus, who 
censures him for talking upon him, after a lapse of mora 
than eight hundred and twenty years, to reprove those 
things that had hitherto been in continual use, as if there 
had bc^en none before himself that had ever had any zeal 
for religion. About die same time another writer ofthe 
same school, whose name was Theodemirus, wrote to him, 
giving him to understand that his opinions and behaviour 
everywhere gave great offence. His answer to these 
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writers was socb as made it quite annecessary for him to 
write anodier treatise on the same or a similar occasion ; 
and in the following extracts from it the reader may al« 
most persuade himself that he is perusing the pages <^ 
the immortal Lather. 

" I have received/' says he to Theodemirus^ ** by a par- 
ticnlar bearer, your letter, with the articles, wholly stuf- 
fed with babbling and fooleries. You declare in these 
articles, that you have been troubled that my fiune was 
spread not only throughout all Italy, but also in Spain 
and elsewhere ; as if I were preaching a new doctrine, or 
setting myself up as the founder of a new sect, contnuy 
to the rules of the aniient Catholic fidth, which is an ab 
solute folsehood. But it is no wonder that the members 
of Satan should talk of me at this rate, since they called 
[Christ] our Head a deceiver, and one that had a devil, Sec. 
For, [ teach no new sect, but keep myse^ to the pure tntikp 
preaching and publishing nothing but that. On the oon*^ 
mury, as far as in me lies, I have repressed, opposed, cast 
down, and destroyed, and do still repress, oppose, and 
destroy, to the utmost of my power, all sects, schisms, 
superstitions, and heresies, and shall never cease so to do, 
God being my helper, as far as in me lies. 

^ When I came to Turin, I found all the churches full 
of abominations and images; and because I began to de- 
stroy what every one adored, every one began to open his 
month against me. These kind of people against whom 
we have undertaken to defend the church of God, tell us, 
if you write upon the wall, or draw the images of Paul, of 
Jupiter, of Saturn, or Mercury, neither are the one of 
these Gods, nor the other apostles, and neither the one 
nor the odier of these are men, and therefore the name is 
changed. But surely if we ought to worship then, we 
ought rather to worship them during their life time, than 
as thus represented as the portraits of beastly or (what is 
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yet more true) of stone or wood, which have neither life^ 
feeling, nor reason. For if we may neither worship nor 
serve the works of God's hand, how much less may we 
worship the works of men's hands, and pay adoration to 
them in honour of those whose remembrance we say they 
are ? For if the image you worship is not God, wherefore 
dost thou bow down to false images; and wherefore, like 
a slave, dost thou bend thy body to pitiful shrines, and 
to the work of men's hands i Certainly, not only he who 
serves and honours visible images, but also whatsoever 
creature else, whether heavenly or earthly, spiritual or 
corporeal, serves the same instead of God, and from it 
expects the salvation of his soul, which he ought to look 
for from God alone. All such are of the number of those 
concerning whom the apostle said, that '' they worship*, 
ped and served the creature more than the Creator." 

*^ But mark what the followers pf superstition and false 
religion alledge! They tell us it is in commemoratioa 
and honour of our Saviour that we serve, honour, and 
adore the cross^—- persons whom nothing in the Saviour 
pleaseth, but that which was pleasing to the ungodly, viz« 
the reproach of his sufferings and the token of his death. 
Hereby they evince that they perceive only of him, what 
the wicked saw and perceived of him, whether Jews, or 
heathens, who do not see his resurrection, and do not con- 
aider him but as altogether swallowed up of death, with- 
out regarding what the apostle says '^ We know Jesus 
Christ no longer according to the flesh." 

** God commands one thing, and these people do quite 
the contrary. God commands us to bear our cross, and 
not to worship it; but these are all for worshipping it, 
whereas they do not bear it at all — to serve God after this 
manner, is to go a-whoring from him. For if we ought 
to adore the cross, because Christ was fastened to it, how 
numy other things are there which touched Jesus Christ, 

Vol. L 3 B 
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and which be made according to the flesh i Did he not 
continue nine months in the womb of the virgin ? Whj 
do they not then on the same score worship all diat are 
tirginsy because a rirgin brought forth Jesus Christ? 
Why do they not adore mangers and Did clothes, because 
he was laid in a manger and wrapped in swaddling deaths f 
Why do they not adore fishing-boats, because he slept 
in <Hie of them, and [from it] preached to the multitudes, 
and caused a net to be cast out, wherewith was caught a 
miraculous quantity of fish ? Let them adore asses, be- 
cause he entered into Jerusalem upon the foal of an ass i 
and lambs, because it is written of him, ** Behold the lamb 
of God that taketh awaj the sin of the world." But these 
sorts of men would rather eat liv^ lambs than worship dieir 
images ! Why do they not worship lions, because he is 
called '* the lion of the tribe of Judah ?* or rocks, since 
it it said ** and that rock was Christ ?" or thorns, because 
he was crowned with them i or lances because one of them 
pkiipced hie aide i 

^* Ail these things are ridiculous, and rather to be lamen- 
ted than act forth in writing ; but we are compelled to 
state diem in opposition to fools, and to declaim against 
tliose hearts of stone, which the arrows and sentences of 
Ae word of God cannot pierce. Come to yourselves 
af^aki, ye miserable transgressors; why are ye gone astray 
fixMn the truth, and why, having become vain, are ye fallen 
in loire with vanity ? Why do you crucify again the Son 
of God, and expose him to open shame, and by these 
means make souls, by troops, to become the companions 
of devils, estHBingitig them from t^^eir Creator, by the hor- 
rible sacrilege of your images and likenesses, and thus 
{wecipitating them into everiasting damnation f 

** As for your reproaching me, that I hinder men from 
running in pilgrimage to Rome, I demand of yon yourself^ 
whether diou Ihmkest ^t to go to Rome is to repeat or 
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to do penance ? If indeed it be, whj then hast thou for 
so long a time damned so many souls by confining them 
in thy monastery, and nvbom thou hast taken into it, that 
they might there do penance, if it be so that the way to 
to do penance is to go to Rome, and yet thou hast bin* 
dered them ? What hast thou to say against this sen- 
tence, ** Whosoever shall lay a stone of stumbling befoif 
any of tliese little ones, it were better for him that a mill- 
stone were bung about bis neck^ and he cast into the hot* 
tom of the sea ?*' 

*- We know very well diat this passage of the gospel is 
quite misunderstood — '* Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
1 will build my church ; and I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven ;" under the pretence of 
which words, the stupid and ignorant multitude, destitute 
of all spiritual knowledge, betake themselves to Rome, in 
the hope of acquiring eternal life. But the ministry [of 
the gospel] belongs to all the true presbyters and pastors 
of the church, who discharge the same, as long as they 
are in this world, and when they have paid the debt pf 
death, others succeed in their places, who possess the 
same authority and power. 

*' Retunii O ye blind, to your light; return to him who 
enlightens every man that cometh into the world. All of 
you, however numerous ye may be, who depart from this 
light, ye walk in darkness, and know not whither ye g0| 
for the darkness has put out your eyes. If we are to believe 
God when he promiseth, how much more when he swears, 
and saitb. If Noah, Daniel, and Job (that is, if the saints 
whom you call upon, were endowed with holiness, 
righteousness and merit equal to theirs) they shall neither 
deliver son nor daughter; and it is for this end he makes the 
declaration, that nooe^ might place their confidence, in 
either the merits or the intercession of saints. Vndentaad 
ye this, ye people without understanding i Ye fools, when 
will ye be wise ? Ye who run to Romci there to seek for 
the intercession of an apostle. ^ . 
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" The fifa thing for which you reproach me is — dial 
you are much displeased^ because **the apostolic lord" (for 
so you are pleased to denominate the late Pope Paschal) 
had honoured me with this charge. But you should re- 
member that he only is apostolic who is the keeper and 
guardian of the apostle's doctrine, and not he who boasts 
himself of being seated in the chair of the apostle, and, 
in the mean time, neglects to acquit himself of the apos- 
tolic charge, for the Lord saith that the scribes and phari- 
sees sat in Moses' seat.*'* 

From these extracts, some estimate may be formed of 
the principles and character of Claude of Turin — a name 
less known in the present day, and a character less ho- 
noured, than they deserve. By his preaching, and by bis 
valuable writings, he disseminated the doctrine of the 
kingdom of heaven — and, although the seed were as a 
grain of mustard seed cast into the earth, the glorioos ef- 
fects ultimately produced by it justify the truth of our 
Lord's parable, that when it is grown up, it producedi a 
tree, whose branches are so ramified and extended, that 
the birds of the air come and lodge therein. His doctrine 
grew exceedingly — ^the vallies of Piedmont were in time 
filled with his disciples, and while midnight daricness sat 
enthroned over almost every portion of the globe, the 
Waldensss, which is only another name for the iohabi* 
tants of diese vallies, preserved the gospel among them 
in its native purity, and rejoiced in its glorious ligbu 

Claude continued his labours at Turin at least twenty 
years, for he was alive in eight hundred and thiity-nine — 
but we have no documents existing that enable us to trace 
out the operation of his principles iti the formation of in- 
dependent churches, in a state of separation from the 
worid ; and it is very probable that during the life of this 
venerable man, but feW attempts of this kind were made. 

• AllU's Revuts, cli. ix< p. 64—77. 
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The Catholic writers, in particular Genebrard in his Chro- 
nology, and also Rorenco, have explicitly owned, that "the 
Tallies of Piedmont, which belonged to the bishoprick of 
Turin, preserved the opinions of Claude in the ninth and 
tenth centuries;" and, in the account of the Paterines, 
which we shall soon arrive at, we shall see how extensively 
they spread not only in Piedmont, but throughout the 
neighouring country of the Milanese. " It is admitted,*' 
says Mr. Robinson, " that if the Waldenses had reasoned 
consequentially on the principles of their master, they 
would, after his death, have dissented, but there is no evi- 
dence that they did reason so/* He, therefore, is of 
opinion, that some considerable time elapsed (probably 
half a century) before they broke off all communion with 
the established church. 

It will no doubt appear a matter of surprise to some 
that an opposer so zealous and intrepid as Claude 
certainly was, should have escaped the fury of the church 
of Rome. But it should be remembered, that the despo- 
tism of that wicked court had not yet arrived at its pleni- 
tude of power and intolerance. To which may be added, 
as another very probable reason, that some of the European 
monarchs viewed the domineering influence of the bishops 
of Rome with considerable jealousy, and gladly extended 
their protection to those whose labours had a tendency to 
reduce it; such was at this time the case with the court of 
France in regard to Claude. It is, nevertheless, sufficiently 
manifest, that this great man held his life in continual 
jeopardy. " In standing up," says he, '* for the confirma 
tion and defence of the truth, I am become a reproach ixx 
my neighbours, to that degree, that those who see us do 
not only scoff at us, but point at us one to another. But 
God, the father of mercies, and author of all consolation, 
hath comforted us in all our afflictions, that we may be 
able, in like manner, to comfort those that are cast down 
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down with sorrow and affliction. We rely upon the pio* 
tection of him who hath armed and fortified us with the 
armour of rigl^teousness and of faith, the tried shield of 
our salvation."* 



SECTION II. 

The state of the Catholic Church from the ninth tothetmlfH 
century. A. D. 800 — 1200. 

The ninth and tendi centuries of the Christian ara, arc 
universally considered to form the lowest point of depres- 
sion to which the profession of the religion of Jesus was 
reduced in regard to darkness and superstition. It will 
not, therefore, he necessary to detain the reader long from 
subjects of a more pleasing nature, by dwelling very mi- 
nutely upon the state of things during this period. The 
factisacknowledged by the papists themselves; byCaranza, 
Genebrard, Baronius, and others, who describe tlie tenth 
century as a monstrous age. The language of the latter 
writer indeed is so remarkable, that it deserves to be 
quoted. Alluding to Psalm xliv. 23. he says, ** Christ 
was then as it would appear, in a deep sleep, and the 
ship was covered with waves ; and what seemed worse> 
when the Lord was thus asleep, there were no disciples, 
hy tlieir cries to awaken him, being themselves all fast 
asleep." It may not, however be without its use to take a 
rapid glance at the proceedings of the court of Rome, 
and mark the stages by which the anticliristian power 
arrived at its zenith. 

On entering upon this subject, there is one remarkable 
circumstance which merits the reader's notice as he pro- 

* CoUection of bk works, Tom. i. quoted by Dr. ABiz, p. 7S. 
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ceeds, for die fact is worthy of his attention. It has fallen 
to our lot, through the good providence of God, to see 
this monstrous power, which for a succession of ages ty- 
rannised over the bodies and souls of men, virtually an- 
nihilated by the power of France. What the reader 
should particularly remark is, that it was by the aid of 
tkat same power, in a* rery especial manner, that the 
^ Man of Sin" was elevated to his throne. It can scarcely 
he necessary to recall to his recollection the intrigues be- 
tween the popes and French monarchs, of which I have 
given a short detail in a former section.^ The sequel 
will appear to be quite in character; but we must go back 
a little to trace the subject in order. 

On tlie death of Pepin, king of France, in the year 768, 
his dominions were divided between his two sons, Charles 
and Carloman, the latter of whom dying two years after- 
wards, Charles became sole monarch of that country. In 
his general character, he somewhat resembled our English 
Alfred, and is deservedly nmked imiongst the most illus- 
trious sovereigns that have appeared. A rare instance of 
a monarch, who united his o\mi glory with the happinesa 
of his people. In private life he was amiable ; an affec- 
tionate father, a fond husband, and a generous friend. 
Though engaged in many wars, he was far from neglect- 
ing the arts of peace, the welfare of liis subjects, or the 
cultivation of his own mind. Government, morals, reli- 
gion, and letters were his constant pursuits. He fre* 
quently convened the national assemblies, for regulating 
the affairs both of church and state. His attention ex« 
tended to the most distant corner of his empire, and to 
all ranks of men. His house was a model of economy, 
and his person of simplicity and true grandeur. " For 
ahame,'' he would say to some of his nobles, who wens 
more finely dressed than the occasion required^ '^ learn ta 

* See page 3S9. 
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dress like men, and let the world judge of your rank by 
your merit, not your dress. Leave silks and fineiy to 
vomen, or reserve them for those days of ppmp and cere- 
mony when robes are worn for show^ not use." He was 
fond of the company of learned men, and assembled them 
from all parts of Europe^ forming in his palace a kiad of 
royal academy, of which he condescended to become a 
member, and of which he made Alcuin, our learned coon* 
tryman''^ the head ; at the same time honouring him as bis 

* For the honour of onr coantry, I here record a (ew particaTan concem* 
mg Alcnin« He was bom in the north of England, and educated at York, 
under the direction of Arrh-biahop Egbert, whom, in bb letteta, be &«• 
qnently stiles his beloved master, and the clergy of York the coinpamoas ol 
bis nseftil studies. Being sent on an embassy by Offa, king of Merda, to 
the emperor Charlemajnie, his talents and his virlnes, so won npoa the lat- 
ter, that he contracted a high esteem for him, and a motaal fnendship enmed. 
diaries earnestly solicited, and at length prerailed npoa liim to settle in hb 
court .and become his preceptor in the sciences* He accordingly iB»tmcled | 

that prince in rlietoiic, logic, mathematics, and divinity, and was treated | 

with so much kindness and famUiarity by the emperor, that by way ofeau- | 

nence, the courtiers called him ^ tlie emperor*s detight." 

Alcnin having passed many years in the most inthnate familiarity with 
Chariemagne, at length, with great difficulty, obtained leave to retire to bis 
.abbey of St. Martins at Tours. Here he kept op a constant corre^Nm- 
deuce with the emperor, and their letters evince their mntnal regard for re- 
Cgion and learning, and their anxiety to promote them in the most munifi- 
cent manner. In one of these letters, which Dr. Henry has translated, 
there is a passage which throws some light on the learning of the times. 
** The employments of yoor Alcuin,** say she to the emperor; *<in his retreat 
are suited to his humble sphere, but tliey are neither inglorious nor unprofi- 
table. I spend my time in the haUs of St. Martin, in teaching some of the 
noble youths under my care the mtricacies of grammar, and inspiring them 
with a taste for the learning of the ancients ; in describing to others tlie or* 
der and revolutions of those shining orbs which adorn the aanre vault of 
heaven ; and, in explaining to others the mysteries of divme wisdom, which 
are contamed in the holy scriptures ; suiting my instructions to the views 
and capacities of my scholars, that I may train up many to be omamenu to 
the church of God and to the court of your imperial mi^Jesty. In doiag 
this, I find a great want of several thmgs, particnlariy of thme exceUent 
books in all arts and sciences, which I e]\ioyed in my native conntfy. 
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companion and particular favourite. '^ The dignity of 
his person^ the length of his reign, the prosperity of hit 
arms, the vigor of his government, and the reverence of 
distant nations, distinguish Charles from the royal crowd : 
and Europe dates a new aera from his restoration of the 
western empire."* 

But with all these amiable traits in the character of 
Charles the Great (or Charle-magne, as he is usually called) 
a superstitious attachment to the see of Rome, unhappily 
mingled itself with all his policy, and led him to engage 
in theological disputes and quibbles, unworthy of his 
character .f It would have been well for his memory, 

through the expense and care of my great master Egbert. May it, therefore, 
please yonr msgesty, animated with the most ardent love of learning, to 
permit me to send some of our young gentlemen into England, to procure 
for us those books which we want, and transplant the flowers of Britain 
into France, that their fragrace may no longer be confined to York, but 
may perfume the palaces of Tours." Charlemagne often solicited Alcoui 
to return to court, but he excused himself, and remained at Tours until 
his death, May 19, 804. He understood the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
languages extremely weU; was an exceUent orator, philosopher, and 
mathematician. His works which consist of 55 treatises, homilies^ com« 
mcntaries, letters, poems, &c. are comprised in 2 vols, folio. 

♦ Gibbon, vol. ix. ch.'49. 

t The follownig short letter written by Charlemagne and addressed to 
OdObert, Ardi-bishop of Metz, while it exhibits a striking proof of this 
monarches concern to promote attention to the means of instruction and 
learning, is not less deserving attention on aocoimt of the disclosure which 
il makes of the state of religion in his day. 

" We have often wished,'* says he, '' if we could accomplish it, to converse 
with yon and yonr colleagues familiarty on the utility of tlie holy church of 
God. But although we are not ignorant of tiie real concern with whidi yon 
watch over divine things, yet we must not omit, while we trust in the co-ope- 
■ating influence of the Holy Spirit, by our authority to exhort and admonbh 
yon to labour in word and doctrine in the church of God, more and more 
studiously, and with watchful perseverance ; so that by yonr pious diligence 
the. word of God may spread and flourish extensively, and the nnrober of the 
Christian people may be multiplied, to the praise and glory of our Savionr. 
Vol. I. 3 C 
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indeed, had he stopped there ; but a blind zeal for the 
propagation of Christianity, which extinguished his Dataral 
feelings, made him guilty of severities which shock hu- 
manity. One of the leading objects of his r^ign, was the 
conversion of the Saxons, a nation of Germany, to the 
Christian faith. He seems to have considered a reception 
of tiie mild doctrines of Christianity as the best means of 
taming a savage people, and to accomplish this, he sent 
his armies to invade their country. After a number of 
battles gallantly fought, and many cruelties committed 
on both sides, die Saxons were totally subjected ; but as 
they were no less tenacious of their religious than of their 
civil liberty, persecution marched in the train of war, and 

Wherefore ve desire to know in writteg, or from your own month, in wfait 
mmnncr yon and jonr deticy teach and instruct both tliose ivfao are candi- 
dates for the holy office of the ministry, and the people committed to yon in 
the Sacrament of Baptim. That is. Why does a child fint become a 
Catechnman? and inhat b a Catcchnroan ? Andsoofotfaer thin^inthcir 
order. Ofexamination, whatisit? Of the creed; what is tiie interpreta- 
tion, or meaning of it among the Latins? Of belief, in what manner are 
we to bcUeTt m God the Father Afanighty, hi Jesns Christ his Son, and in 
the Holy Spirit? See, Of renonncmg Satan, and his works and pcnupr 
what is this rennndation? What is the meaning ofbrenthing on the pnson, 
and exorcising hhn? Why does the catecfavman receive Salt? Why are 
the ears touched? the breast anointed with oil? the arms crossed? and 
the brewt and arms washed? Why are white garments put on ? Why is the 
hcndanoinled with the holy chrism? Why is it covered with a mystical vail ^ 
And wlqr b confonnation made with the body and Mood of Otfist ? Alii 
things we icqnire yon by careful study to examine, and to report an i 
account of them to us in writing; and forther, to sute whether you so main- 
tain and preach these things, and govern your own life by the doctrines 
wliich you preach." ItelmiV &i\«f#ry tf /Wnce, ToL L p. 406. Now all 
this had been wen, if the Scriptures had said any Aing about these thinp ; 
but it was unfortnnate for the leal of tfab monareh, that the things here 
fnnroerated, and about which he vras concerned, were ahnost cntifcly the 
corruptions of Christianity*, with which that ilivine institution has nothing 
to do except to condenm them as the doctrines and commandments of men. 
One cannot bnt foel curious to know what kind of answcn tho Areh-bidhop 
wouM fctntn to ihtsa saga imaitimis ! 
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stained with blood the fetten of slavery. Four thousmd 
five hundred of their principal men, because tliey refused, 
on a particular occasion, to give up their celebrated 
general Witikind, were ordered to be massacred — an in- 
stance of severity scarcely to be paralleled in the history 
of mankind, especially if we consider that the Saxons 
were not the natural subjects of Charles, but an indepen-^ 
dent people struggling for freedom. He compelled the 
Saxons under pain of death, to receive baptism ; con- 
demned to the severest punishments the breakers of Lent^ 
and every where substituted force for persuasion. 

As the little learning which, at that period, remained 
among mankind, was monopolized by the clergy, it can- 
not excite our surprise that they obtained the most signal 
marks of his favour. He established the payment of 
tythes, and admitted the clergy into the national assem- 
blies, associating them with the secular nobles in the ad- 
ministration of justice; in return for which, they honoured 
him with the most marked distinctions, permitting him to 
sit in councils purely ecclesiastical. Accordinglyi in the 
year 794 we find him seated on a throne in the councii of 
Frankfort, with one of the pope's legates on each band^ 
and three hundred bishops waiting his nod. 

The object of that council was to investigate tlie senti- 
ments of two Spanish bishops, who, to refute the accuse^ 
tion of Polytheism brought against the Christians by the 
Jews and Mahommedans, gave up the proper divinity of 
Jesus Christ, and maintained that he was the Son of God 
only by adoption. The monarch opened the assembly, 
and proposed the condemnation of this heresy. The 
council decided conformably to his will ; and in a letter 
to the churches of Spain, in consequence of ihat decision, 
Charles expressed himself in these remarkable words! 
** You entreat me to judge of myself; I have done so. I 
have assisted as an auditor and an arbiter in an assembly 
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of bishops ; we have exammed and by the grace of God, 
we have settled what must be believed !" 

It was during the reign of Charles the great, that the 
empress Irene convened the second council of Nice* for 
the purpose of re-establishing the use of images, which 
Leo IV, and his son Constantine Copronymus had exerted 
themselves so much to suppress. That council accor- 
dingly decreed that we ought to render to images an 
honorary worship, but not a real adoration, the latter 
being due to God alone. Whether designedly or not, 
but so it was, tliat in the translation of the Acts of this 
council, which Pope Adrian sent into France, the mean- 
ing of the article which respected images was entirely 
perverted, for it ran thus : *' I receive and honour images 
according to that adoration which I pay to the Trinity/' 
Charles was so shocked at this impiety, tliat in the eflFer- 
vescence of his zeal, and with the aid of the clergy, he 
drew up a treatise, called the Caroline books, in which he 
treated the Nicene council with the utmost contempt and 
abuse. He transmitted his publication to Adrian, desiring 
him to excommunicate the empress and her son. The 
pope excused himself on the score of images, rectify- 
ing the mistake upon which Charles had proceeded, 
but at the same time insinuated, that he would declare 
Irene and Constantine heretics, unless they restored some 
lands which formerly belonged to the church. He also 
took the opportunity of hinting at certain projects which 
he had formed for the exaltation of the Romish church, 
and of the French monarchy .t " I caimot" said he, " af- 
ter what the council of Nice has done, declare Irene and 
her son heretics ; but I shall declare them to be such, if 
they do not restore to me my patrimony in Sicily." 

In tlie year 796 Leo III. who had succeeded Adrian in 

* S^e page 53«. t Millofs Elements of General Histoov P^rl ii. 
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the papacy, transmitted to Charles the Roman standard, 
requesting him to send some person to receive the oath 
of fidelity from the Romans, $in instance of submission 
with which that monarch was highly flattered. ^ Accor- 
dingly in the year 800, we find Charles at Rome, where 
be passed six days in private conferences with the pope. 
On Christmas day, as the king assisted at ma^s in St. 
Peter's church, in the midst of the ecclesiastical ceremo- 
nies, and while upon his knees before tlie altar, the pope 
advanced and put an imperial crown upon his head. As 
80on as the people perceived it, they exclain^ed, '' Long 
life and victory to Charles Augustus, crowned by the 
liand of God ! Long live the great and pious emperor of 
tlie Romans." The supreme pontiff then conducted him 
to a magnificent tlirone, which had been«prepared for tlie 
occasion, and as soon as he was seated, paid him those 
honours which his predecessors had been accustomed to 
pay to the Roman emperors. Leo now presented him 
with the imperial mantle, on being invested with which, 
Charles returned to his palace amicjst the acclamations of 
the multitude. 

Favors such as these that were conferred by the pontiff 
on the French monarch, imperiously called for an ade- 
quate return, and it is due to Chatlmagne to say that he 
was by no means deficient in gratitude. His name, and 
those of his successors, are consecrated as the saviours 
and benefactors of the Roman church. The Greek em- 
peror had abdicated or forfeited his right to the exarchate of 
Ravenna, and the sword of Pepin, the father of Charles, had 
nosooner wrested it from the grasp of Astolphus, than he 
conferred it on the Roman pontifi*, as a recompence " for 
the remission of his sins and the salvation of his soul." 
The splendid donation was granted in supreme and abso«* 
lute dominion, and the world then beheld, for the first 
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. time, » Chrif tian bishop invested with the prerogatiyes of 
a temporal prince ; die choice of magistrates, and the ex- 
ercise of justice, the imposition of taxes, and the wealdi 
of the palace of Ravenna. 

*^ Perhaps," says Gibbon, ** the hnmiHty of a Christian 
priest should have rejected an eaithly kingdom which it 
was not easy for him to govern without renouncing the 
virtues of his profession.'' I feel no disposition to con-* 
trovert the justice of this remark ; but humility does not 
appear to have been a very prominent trait in the charac- 
ters of the Roman pontiffs ; and the profuse liberality 
of the French kings, at this time, was not much calcu- 
lated to promote it among than. By their bounty, the 
antient patrimony of the church, which consisted of 
farms and houses^ was converted into the temporal do- 
minion of cities and provinces. The cities and islands 
which had formerly been annexed to the exarchate of 
Ravenna, were now also, by the gratitude of Charles, 
yielded to the pope, to enlarge the circle of the eccle- 
siastical state ; and the new emperor lived to behold in his 
ecclesiastical ally, a greatness which, in the cool moments 
of reflectionyhe was unable to contemplate without jealousy. 
But Charles died in the year 814, at Aix-la-Chapelle, bis 
usual residence, in the seventy-second year of his age, 
and the forty-sixth of his reign. He had previously asso- 
ciated his son Louis with him in the adminstration of go- 
vernment, and, as if this great man had foreseen the ap- 
proaching usurpations of the church he placed the impe- 
rial crown upon the altar, and ordered the prince to put 
it on his own head, thereby intimating that he held it 
only of God. 

The young prince, though very amiable in his disposi- 
tion and manners, appears to have been much inferior to his 
father in strength of mind. I have already had occasion 
to mention him in the former section as the friend^ and 
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patron of Claude of Turin. His pkty and parental fond* 
ness are pnused by hiatoriaBs, but lus abilities were ina- 
dequate to the support of so great a Weight of empire* 
He tendered himself odious to the clergy by attempting 
to reform certain abases among them^ not foreseeing that 
this powerful body would not pay the same deference to 
his authority, which had been yielded to the superior ce^ 
pacity of his father. Three years after his accession to 
the throne, he admitted his eldest son, Lothaire, to a par« 
ticipation of the French aud German territories, declared 
his son Pepin king of Aquitaine, and Louis king of Bav«P> 
ria. This division gave offence to his nephew, Bernard, 
at that time king of Italy, who revolted, and levied war 
against bis uncle, in contempt of his imperial authority, 
to which be was subject — a rebellious conduct, in which 
he was encouraged by the archbishop of Milan and the 
bishop of Cremona. Louis, on this occasion, acted with 
vigour. He raised a powerful army, and was preparing 
to cross the Alps, when Bernard was abandoned by hi9 
troops, and the unfortunate prince, being made prisoner, 
was condenmed to lose his head. His uncle mitigated 
the sentence to the loss of his eyes, but the unhappy prince 
died three days aftor the punishment was inflicted ; and 
Louis, to prevent future troubles, ordered duree natural 
«ons of Charlemagne to be shut up in a convent. 

In a little time the emperor was seized with keen re- 
morse for his conduct. He accnsedhimself of the murder of 
Ins nephew, and of tyrannic cruelty to his brothers. In 
this melancholy humour he was encouraged by the monks ; 
and it at last grew to such a height, that he impeached 
himself in an assembly of the states, and requested the 
bishops to enjoin him public penance* The clergy, now 
sensible of his weakness, set no bounds to their nsurpa* 
tions. The popes concluded that they might do any 
thing under so pious a prince. They did not wait for the 
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emperor's confirmntion of their election ; the bishops ex- 
alted themselves above the throne, and the whole frater- 
nity of the Catholic clergy claimed an exemption from aU 
civil jurisdiction. Even the monks, while they pretend- 
ed to renounce the world, seemed to aspire to the govern- 
ment of it. 

In the year 822, the thfee sons of Louis were associated 
in a rebellion against their father, — an unnatural crime, in 
which they were encouraged by some of the reigning 
clergy. The emperor abondoned by his army, was made 
prisoner ; and in all probability would have lost his crown 
bad not the nobility pitied their humbled sovereign, and 
by sowing dissentions among the three brothers, contrived 
to restore him to his dignity. In 832, the three brothers 
formed a new league against their father, and ^Gregory 
IV. then pope, went to France in the army of Lothaire, 
the eld est brother, under pretence of accommodating mat- 
ters, but in reality with an intention of employing against 
the emperor that power which he derived from him, hap- 
py in the opportunity of asserting the supremacy and in- 
dependence of the Holy See. The presence of the pope, 
in those days of superstition, wasof itself sufficient to de- 
termine the fate of Louis. After a deceitful negotiation, and 
an interview with Gregory on the part of Lothaire, the un- 
fortunate emperor found himself at the mercy of his rebel- 
lious sons. He was deposed in a tumultous assembly, and 
Lothaire proclaimed in his stead ; after which infamous 
transaction the pope returned to Rome. 

To give stability to this revolution, and at the same time 
to conceal the deformity of their own conduct, the bishops 
of Lothaire's faction had recourse to a curious artifice. 
" A penitent," said they, " is incapable of all civil offices, 
a royal penitent must therefore be incapable of reigning; 
let us subject Louis to a perpetual penance, and be can 
never reascend the throne.'' He was accordingly arraigned 
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in an assembly of the states, by Ebbo, archbishop of 
Rheims, and condenmed to do penance for Itfe^ 

Lonis was then prisoner in a monastery at SoissoBBy and 
being greatly intimidated, he patiently submitted to a 
ceremony no less solemn than degrading. He prostiated 
himself on a hair cloth^ which was spread before the altar, 
and owned himself guilty of the diarges brought against 
him, in the presence of many bishops, canons, and monks 
— Lothaire being also present, that he might ei^oy the 
sight of his father's humaliation. Nor was this all ; the 
degraded emperor was compeUed to read aloud a written 
confession, in which he was made to accuse himsdf of sar 
crilege and murder ; and to enumerate among his crimes, 
the miarefaiog of troops in Lent, calling an assembly on 
Holy Thursday, and taking np arms to defend himself 
against his rebellious children ! So easy is it for supersti- 
tion to transfinrm into crimes the most innoednt, and even 
the most necessary actions. After having made this hn- 
militating confession, Louis, at the command of the arch- 
bishop, laid aside his sword and belt, divested Umself of 
his royal robes, pn ton the penitential sackcloth, and retired 
to the cell that was assigned him. 

But the feelings of nature, and the voice of humanity, 
atlength prevailed over the prejudices of the age and the 
policy of the clergy. Lothaire became an object of gene- 
ral abhorren«e^ and his father of compassion* His two 
brothers miited against him, in behalf of that father whom 
they had contributed to humble. The nobility returned 
to their obedience, paying homage to Loins as their law- 
ful sovereign ; and the ambitious Lothaire was obliged to 
crave mercy in the sight of the whole army, at the feet of 
a parent and an ^nperor, whom he had lately insulted* 
Louis died in the year 840 near Mentz, in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age, and the twenty-seventh of his reign, leav- 
ing to his unnatural son Lothaire a crown, a sword and a 
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emperor's ^>P ^^ ^^"*^ obBervinar dm 

alted thei ^ ^ >^^" Louis, reminded him that at 

nity of t' ^ '^i?^ *** ^"*y ' " ^^' ^ ^"^^^^ **™'" 

civil ji A-^^.^^^^ with great emotion ; '* bat tell 

ed to '^^ ^^ ought to seek forgiveness of God, 

mer j^^^/S^ ^*" *" sorrow to the grave."* 

/i^^^^^i/cceed^ his father in the imperial digoitr, 

^^^f&g^ of fifteen years, took the habit of a monk, 

^'Lotding to the language of those times, he might 

^yi^lii^ crimes, and though be had lived a tyrant, 

Zls^aU In this pious disguise he expired, before he 

^ worn it a week. 

/2is father Louis, by a second marriage, had a son who 
^9$ afterwards known by the name of Charles the Bald. 
M the time of his father's death he was only seventeen 
years of age ; but his father, in bequeathing the onpire to 
Lothaire, had stipulated for a portion of territory to his 
youngest child, and the former to fulfil the wishes of his 
indulgent father and entreaties of a fon mother, consulted 
to resign to him a part of his territories. But scarcely was 
Charles warm in his seat, when he conspired with his 
brother Louis to dispossess Lothaire of the empire. Here 
fraternal hatred appeared in all its horrors. A battle was 
fought at Fontenoy, in Burgundy, than which, few en- 
gagements that are upon record were more bloody, f(»r 
100,000 men are said to have fallen on the spo^f Lothaire 
was defeated, and obliged to abandon France to the ar- 
mies of his victorious brothers. To secure their conquest 
the latter applied to the clergy, and with the more confi- 
dence of success, as Lothaire,.in order to raise his troops 
with greater expedition, had promised the Saxons liberty of 
conscience, or in other words, the liberty of r^ionncing 
Qiristianity, the very idea of which was abhorred by the 
church of Rome, llie bishops assembled at AixJa-Cha- 

• Vita Ludov. Pii Pmnm. f Gibbon't Rome vd. a« di. 49- 
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pelle, and after examining the misconduct of the emperor, 
inquired of the two princes; whether they chose to follow 
his example, or to govern according to the laws of God — 
by which they meant, in enforcing Christianity upon the 
Saxons* Their answer may be easily anticipated. '^ Re- 
ceive then the kingdom by the divine authority,** added 
the prelates; *^ we exhort you, we command you to re« 
ceive it." But Lothaire, by means of his indulgence to 
the Saxons, and other expedients, was enabled to raise a 
new army, and to recover his throne.* 

Nothing is more clear, than that the clergy now aspired 
to the right of disposing o! crowns, which they founded 
on the antient Jewish practice of anointing kings. They 
had recourse to the most miserable fictions and sophisms 
to render themselves independent. They refused to take 
the oath of fidelity, '^ because sacred hands could not, 
without abomination, submit to hands impureT' One 
usurpation led to another ; abuse constituted right — a 
quibble appeared a divine law. Ignorance sanctified every 
thing, and the most enormous usurpations of the clergy 
obtained a ready sanction from the slavish superstition of 
the laity. One yery popular argument which the former 
much insisted on was, that the splendour of their dignity 
was to the majesty of the emperors and kings as the ef- 
fulgence of the sun to the borrowed light of the moon ; 
and therefore they demanded and extorted from crowned 
heads the most extravaganjb marks of respect and the 
most debasing humiliations. They trumped up a collec- 
tion of forged acts, known at present by the name <^ 
** The Decretals," spurious writings, in which are sup- 
posed the existence of ancient canons, ordaining that no 
provincial council shall be held without the permission of 
the pope ; and that all ecclesiastical causes shall be under 
his j urisdic tion. The words of the immediate successors of 

* RasfleFt Modern Europe, vol I. let, 10. 
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tbe apostles are also therein quoted, and they' are smppo^ed 
to have left writings behind th^un. All these being written 
in the wretched style of the eighth century, and the whole 
filled with blunders of the grossest kind, both historical aad 
geographical, the artifice was sufficiently apparent ; bat 
they had only ignorant persons to deceive. These false 
decretals imposed upon mankind for eight hundred years, 
and though the fraud was at length detected, the customs 
established by them still subsist in some countries : their 
antiquity supplied the place of truth ! The papal chair 
was filled about the middle of the ninth century by Ni- 
cholas I. one of the most obstinate, inflexible, and am* 
bitious prelates that ever disgraced the priesthood. Even 
his own clergy, the bishops ofTreves and Cologne accused 
him of making himself «iRperoro/*^Ae world, an expression 
which, though somewhat strained, was not wholly without 
foundation. He asserted his dominion over the French 
clergy, and received appeals from all ecclesiastics, dissa- 
tisfied with their bishops. Hence he taught the people 
to acknowledge a supreme tribunal at a distance from their 
own country, and of course a foreign sway. He issued his 
orders in the most authoritative stylcf, to regulate the disput- 
ed succession to the kingdom of Provence. ** Let no one 
prevent the emperor," says he, " from governing the king^ 
doms which he holds in virtue of a succession confirmed 
by the holy see, and by the crown which the sovereign 
pontiff has set on his head." 

It is, however, pleasing to find that, deplorable as was 
die state of things, this domineering conduct of the popes 
did not always go without remonstrance, even from some 
of the clergy themselves. Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, 
for example, about the year 875, raised his voice in the 
most spirited manner against the arrogant pretensions of 
Adrian II. the successor of Nicholas. This bold and in* 
dependent prelate desired the pope to call to mind that 
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respect and submission which the antient pontiffs had al- 
ways paid to princes, and to reflect that his dignity gave 
him no right over the government of kingdoms ; that he 
could not be at the. same time pope and king: that the 
choice of a sovereign belongs to the people ; that anathemas 
ill applied have no effect upon the soul ; and that free men 
are not to be enslaved by a bishop of Rome.* But the 
voice of an individual is eaily drowned in the clamours of 
a mob. The evil proceeded in defiance of the expostulation 
of Hincmar. About the year 877, Pope John VIII. con- 
vened a council at Troyes in France, one of the canons of 
which is sufficiently remarkable to be adduced as a speci- 
men of the spirit of the times. It expressly asserts, that 
*^ the powers of the world shall not dare to seat themselves 
in the presence of the bishops, unless desired." 

To dwell minutely upon this subject, and to illustrate 
the reign of the antichristian power by a copious detail 
of historical facts, though an easy task, would require 
more room than can be conveniently allotted to such a 
discussion in this sketch. The reader will probably be 
satisfied with this concise detail. Indeed all our historians, 
civil and ecclesiastical, agree in describing the tenth cen- 
tury of the Christian sera as the darkest epoch in the an- 
nals of mankind. '' The history of the Roman pontiffr 
that lived in this [tenth] century," says the learned Mos- 
heim, ^* is a histoy of so many monsters, and not of men ; 
and exhibits a horrible series of the most flagitious, tre- 
mendous, and complicated crimes, as all writers, even 
those of the Romish communion, unanimously confess." 
Nor was the state of things much better in the Greek 
church at this period ; as a proof of which, the same 
learned writer instances the example of Theophylact, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. " This eaemplary prelate, who 
sold every ecclesiastical benefice as soon as it became 

• Fleury'8 Eccles. Hist. 
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vacant, had in his stable above two thousand himtiii^ 
horses, which he fed with pignuts^ pistachios, dates, dried 
grapes, figs steeped in the most exquisite wines, to all 
which he added the richest perfumes. One Holy Tlmrs. 
day, as he was celebrating high mass, his groom brought 
him the joyful news that one of his favorite mares had 
igpaled ; upon which he threw down the Liturgy, left the 
church, and ran in rapture to the stable, where having ex« 
pressed his joy at that grand event, he returned to the al* 
tar to finish the divine service, which he had left interrupt- 
ed during his absence/'* 

To avoid the necessity of recurring to a topic so re- 
plete with every thing that can excite disgust in the mind 
of "a humble Christian, I shall take leave of it by a shprt 
review of the state of things as they existed in the middle 
of the eleventh century. 

In the year 1056, Henry IV. sumamed the great, 
though only five years old, ascended the throne of his 
father as emperor of Germany. During the first years of 
his reign, the empire was harrassed with civil wars, and Italy 
was a prey to intestine disorders. Nicholas II. then filled 
the pontifical chair; and he caused a council to be con- 
vened which consisted of a hundred and thirteen bishops, 
who passed a decree, by which it was ordained, that in 
future the cardinals only should elect the pope, and that 
the election should be confirmed by the rest of the Roman 
clergy and the people, " saving the honour," it was added, 
'^ due to our dear son Henry, now king; and who, if it 
please God, shall one day be emperor, according to the 
privilege which we have already cotif erred upon him; and 
saving the honour of his successors, on whom the apos- 
tolic see shall cofifer the same high pritilege*' 

There resided at this time.at Rome, one Hildebrand, a 
monk of the order of Cluny, who had recently been ere- 

* Qaoted from Flenry'a Ecdes. WsU 
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ated a Cardinal; a man of a restless, fiery and enterpris- 
ing disposition ; but chiefly remarkable for his fmious 
zeal for the pretensions of the church. He was boro at 
Soana ia Tuscany, of obscure parents, brought up at 
Rome, and had been frequently employed by that court 
to manage various political concerns which required dex- 
terity and resolution, and he had rendered himself famoi|g 
in all parts of Italy for his zeal and intrepidity. Hilde- 
brand had interest enough to procure himself to be elec« 
ted to the Pontificial chair, in the year 107S» by the title 
of Gregory VII, and the papacy has not produced a more 
extraordinary character. ^' All that the malice or flattery cf 
a multitude of writers have said of this Pope, is coneen- 
trated in a portrait of him drawn by a Neapolitan artist, 
in which Gregory is represented as holding a crook in 
one hand, and a whip in the other, trampling sceptres 
under his feet, with St. Peter's net and fishes on either 
side of him.'^ Gregory was installed by the people of 
Ronae, without consulting the Emperor^ as had hitherto 
been customary; but though Henry had not been consulted 
upon the occasion, Gregory prudently waited for his con* 
firmation of the choice before he assumed the tiara. He 
obtained it by this mark of submission; the emperor eon*- 
firmed his election, and the new pontiff was not dilatory 
in pulling off the mask, for in a little time he raised a 
storm which £ell with violence upon the head of Henry, 
and shook all the thrones in Christendom. He began 
his pontificate with excommunicating every ecclesiastic 
who should receive a benefice from a layman, and every 
layman by whom such benefice should be conferred. 
This was engaging the church in an open war with all the 
sovereigns of Europe. But the thunder of the holy 
see was more particularly directed against Henry, who 
sensible of his danger and anxious to avert it, wrote a 

• Voltw^'s Uaiv^nal History, Vol. I. eb. 36. 
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submissive letter to Gregory, and the latter pretended U^ 
take him into favour, after severely reprimaiuling him for 
the crimes of simony and debauchery, of which he now 
confessed himself guilty. The pope at the same time, 
proposed a crusade, the objqct of which was to deliver 
the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem from the hands of the 
^rkish infidels; offering to head the Christians in per- 
son, and desiring Henry to serve as a volunteer under his 
command ! 

Gregory next formed the project of making himself 
lord of Christendom, by at once dissolving the jurisdic- 
tion which kings and emperors had hitherto exercised 
over the various orders of the clergy, and subjecting to 
the pupal authority all temporal princes, rendering their 
dominions tributary to the see of Rome ; and however 
romantic the undertaking may appear, it was not alto- 
gether without success. Solomon, king of Hungary, was 
at that time dethroned by his cousin Geysa, aad fled to 
Henry for protection, renewing his homage to the latter 
as head of the empire. Gregory, who favoured the cause 
of the usurper, exclaimed against this act of submission, 
and said in a letter to Solomon, '' You ought to know, 
that the kingdom of Hungary belongs to the Roman 
church ; and learn, that you will incur the indignation of 
the holy see, if you do not acknowledge that you hold 
your dominions of the pope, and not of the emperor/' 
This presumptuous declaration, and the. neglect with 
which it was treated, brought the quarrel between the 
empire and the church to a crisis : it was directed to 
Solomon but intended for Henry. 

Hitherto the princes of Christendom had enjoyed the 
right of nominating bishops and abbots, and of giving 
them investiture by the ring and crosier. The popes, cm 
their part, had been accustomed to send legates to the 
emperors to entreat their assistance, to obtain their coxw 
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firmatioD; or to desire them to come and receive papal 
sanction. Gregory now resolving to push the claim of 
investitures, sent two of his legates to summon Henry to 
appear before him as a delinquent, because be still con- 
tinued to bestow investitures, notwithstanding the papal 
decree to the contrary ; adding, that if he failed to yield 
obedience to the church, he must expect to be excom-i^ 
municated and dethroned. 

This arrogant message, from one whom he regarded as 
his vassal, greatly provoked Henry, who abruptly dismis" 
sed the legates, and lost no time in convoking an assem- 
bly of princes and dignified ecclesiastics at Worms; « 
where, after mature deliberation, they came to this con- 
clusion, that Gregory having usurped the chair of St. 
Peter, by indirect means, infected the church of God 
with many novelties and abuses, and deviated from his 
duty to his sovereign in several instances, the emperor, by 
the supreme authority derived from his predecessors, 
ought to divest him of his dignity, and appoint a succes- 
sor. Henry, consequently, sent an ambassador to Rome, 
with a formal deprivation of Gregory ; who, in his turn, 
convoked a council, at which were present one hundred 
and ten bishops, who unanimously agreed that the pope 
had just cause to depose Henry, to annul the oath of al- 
legiance which the princes and states had taken in his 
favour, and to prohibit them from holding any correspon- 
dence with him on pain of excommunication. And this 
execrable sentence was immediately fulminated against 
the emperor and his adherents. ^* In the name of Al- 
mighty God, and by your authority,*' said Gregory, ad- 
dressing the members of the council, '^ I prohibit Henry 
from governing the Teutonic kingdom and Italy. I re- 
lease all Christians from their oath of allegiance to him ; 
and I strictly forbid all persons to serve or attend him as 
king." 
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This is ibe first instenoe of a pope pvesumiiig to de- 
prive a sovereign pf hia crown; but unhappily it was too 
flattering to ecclesiastical jHide to be the last. No pie- 
cxdiog prelate had hitherto d««d to use snch impmons 
language as Gregory; for ihough Louis, the aon of 
Charles the Great, had been deposed by his biahops, there 
^as at least some colour for that step ; they condeoiBed 
him in appearance, only to do pnblic penance. 

The circular letters written by Gregoiy breathe the 
same spirit as his sentence of deposition* In them be 
repeatedly asserts that '^ bishops are superior to kings, 
and made to judge them" — expressions equally artfiil and 
piesumptu«ms. His object is said to have been that of 
engaging in the bonds ot fideli^ and allegiance to the 
pope as Vicar of Christ, all the potentates of the earth, 
and to establish at Rome an annual assembly of bishops, 
by whom the contests which from time to time migfat 
arise between kingd<Mns and sovereign states, were to be 
decided, the rights and pretensions of princes to he ez^ 
amined, and the fate of nations and empires determined.* 

Gregory well knew what consequences would result 
from the thunders of the church. Tlie bishops in Ger- 
many immediately came over to bis party, and drew with 
them many of the nobles. The Saxons took the oppor- 
tunity of revolting : even the emperor's favourite Guetf, a 
nobleman to whom he had given the duchy of Bavaria, 
supported the mal-contents with that very power whidi 
he owed to his sovereign's bounty ; and the princes and 
prdates who had assisted in deposing Gregory, gave np 
their monarch to be tried by the pope, who was requested 
to come to Augsbuigh for that purpose. 

To avoid the odium of this impending trial, Heuiy 
took the strange resolution of suddenly passing tlie Alps, 

"* MoslwiDi's Eocles. Hist. vol. ii. cent, xi part 9. 
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«0G<Ha|pMii^ <»ily by a few dome$ticB, aad of tfarowittg 
himself at the feet of Gregory, in order to implore his ab- 
solution. The pontiff was at that time on a visit to the 
conntess or duchess Matilda^ at GaooBa, a fortress on the 
Appeuines. At the gate of this mansiony the emperor 
j^^esented himself as an humble penitent. He alone was 
admitted within the outer court, wherpi beiof^ stripped of 
his robes, aad wrapped in sackdotli^ he Was compelled to 
remain three days, in the month of January (A. D. 1077) 
barefoot and fastiiig^ before he was permitted to kiss the 
feet of his holiness ! ! The iodul^nce was^ howeyer, at 
length granted him — he was permitted to throw himself 
at. the feet of the haughty pontiff, who condescended to 
grant him absolution, after he had sworn obedience to 
the pope in all things, and promised to submit to his so- 
lemn decision at Augsburgh ; so that Henry reaped no- 
thing but disgrace and mortifioati<m fromhis journey, while 
the pontiff, elate with triumpl^ and now considering him- 
self as the lord and master of all the crowned beads in 
Christendom, said in several of his letters, that '^ it 
was his duty to pull down the pride of kings." 

Happily for Henry, all sense of propriety and of com<« 
mon decency was not banished from the earth. The princes 
of Italy were disgusted with the strange accommodation 
that had taken place between him and the pope. They 
never could forgive the insolence of the former, nor the 
abject humility of the latter. But their mdignation at 
Gregory's arrogance over-balanced dieir detestation of 
their monarch's meanness. He tc/ok advantage of tUi 
temper, and, by a change of fortune hitherto miknown to the 
German emperor's, found a strong party in Italy, when 
abandoned by his own subjects. All Lombardy took up 
arms against the pope, while the latter was raising all 
Germany against the emperor. The former had recourse 
to every art to procure the election of another emperor in 
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Germany, while Henry, on his part, left nothing imdone 
to persuade the people of Italy to choose another Pope. 
The Germans chose Rodolph, duke of Suabia, who was 
solemnly crowned at Mentz ; and this gaire Gregory an 
opportunity of exercising all his finesse in order to extort 
submission from Henry. He affected to be displeased 
that Rodolph was consecrated without his order. He had 
deposed Henry, but it was still in his power to pardon 
him — ^he therefore declared that he would acknowledge as 
emperor and king of Germany that claimant who should 
be most submissive to the holy see. 

But Henry was not now to be duped. He chose rather 
to trust to the valour of his arms than to the generosity 
of the pope, and therefore marched his troops against his 
rival Rodolph, whom he defeated in several engagements. 
Gregory seeing no hopes of submission, thundered out a 
second sentence of excommunication, in which, after de- 
priving Hettry of strength in combat, and condemning hm 
never to be victorious — ^he desires the world to take notice 
that it is in the Pope's power to take away empires, king- 
doms, principalities &c. and to bestow them on whom he 
pleases. The whole concludes with the following extra- 
ordinary apostrophe to the apostles, Peter and Paul: 
** Make all men sensible that, as you can bind and loose 
every thing in heaven, you can also upon earth, take 
from or give to, every one according to his deserts, em- 
pires, kingdoms, principalities. Let the kings and princes 
of the age instantly feel your power, that they may not 
dare to despise the orders of your church ; and let your 
justice be so speedily executed upon Henry, that nobody 
may doubt of his falling by your means and not by 
ehance."* 

But the apostles were either deaf to the prayer of their 
pretended successor, or declined their co-operation widi 

• Flaery's Eccles. History. 
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it. Henry triumphed over his enemies. Rodolph had 
his hand cut off in a battle which was fought with great 
fury near Mersburgh, in Saxony, and, discouraged by the 
misfortune of their chief, his followers gave way. Ro- 
dolph, perceiving his end approaching, ordered the am- 
putated member to be brought him, and thus addressed 
his officers. " Behold the hand with which 1 took the 
oath of allegiance to Henry — ^an oath which, at the in- 
stigation of Rome, I have violated, in perfidiously aspir- 
ing to an honour that was not due to me" 

The affairs of Henry now revived apace. A new pope 
was elected who took the title of Clement HI. and the 
emperor, thus delivered from his formidable antagonist, 
soon dispersed the rest of his enemies in Germany, and 
proceeded to Italy, to settle the new pontiff in the papal 
chair. The gates of Rome being shut against him, he ^ 
was compelled to attack the city in form. After a siege 
of two years, it was taken by assault, and with difficulty 
saved from pillage, but Gregory retired into the casde of 
St. Angelo from wJience he hurled defiance, and fulmi- 
nated his thunder against the conqueror. The siege of 
St. Angelo was now prosecuted with vigour, but in the ab* 
sence of Henry, Gregory found means to escape, and 
died soon after at Salerno, A. D. 1085. His last words 
were, ^' I have loved justice and hated iniquity; tfaepe* 
fore I die in exile."* 

But the troubles of Heniy did not terminate with the 
life of Gregory. The pontiffs who succeeded, proved as 
inimical to his peace and tranquillity as their predecessor 
had been. Urban H. contrived, in conjunction with the 
countess Matilda, to seduce the emperor's son into a re- 
bellion against his father. This young prince, whose 
name was Conrad, assumed the title of king of Italy, 

t Life of GtegOTy YII. b^ Ditbottf. 
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and succeeded so well in his usurpation, that the greater 
part of the cities of Italy and thmr nohles acknowledged 
him as their sovereign. The emperor, despairing of being 
able to reduce him to obedience by arms, assembled the 
German princes, who put the delinquent to the ban of the 
empire,* and declared his brother Henry king of the Ro- 
mans. Two years afterwards, both Conrad and the pope 
died — the lattar being succeeded in the papal chair by 
Pascal II. (another Gregory) and the former by his 
younger brother Henry as king of Italy. 

The ne^ pope was scarcely invested with office, ere he 
Gcmtrived to excite young Henry to rebel against his 
father. He called a council, to which he summoned liie 
aged monarch ; and as the latter did not obey the citation, 
lie excommunicated him for the seisms which he had in- 
troduced into the church ; stianulating his son to rebellion 
by alledging that be was bound to take upon htmself the 
reins of government, as he could not acknowlege an ez<- 
conknunicated king or father. In vain did the emperor 
use every paternal remonstrance to dissuade bis son from 
proceeding to extremities ; the breach became wider, and 
each prepared for the decision of the sword. But the 
son, dreading his father's military superiority, and confid* 
ing in his tenderness, had recourse to a straiagem as base 
as it was eiFectual. He threw himself uneatpectedly at 
the emperor's feet, and implored pardon for his undutiful 
behaviour, which he attributed to the inflaence of evil 
counsellors. In consequence of this submission, he was 
taken into favour by his indulgent parent, who instantly 
dismissed his army. The ungrateful youth now revealed 
the perfidy that was in his heart; he ordemd his father to 

* The word fmn originally signified banner, afterwards edict, and 
lasUy a declaration of outlawry, which was thus intimated. ** We 
declare thy wife a widow, tliy children orphans, and send thee, in the 
jname of Uie devii, to the ftmr cotners vf thP earth/ 
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be coiifined*--«sgembled a diet of his own confederates, at 
which the pope's legate presided, and repeated the seiH 
tence of excommunication against the emperor, whose 
dignity was instantly tiansferred to his rehellious son. 

The archbishops of Mentz and Cologne were sent as 
deputies to the old emperor, to intimate his deposition 
and demand his regalia. Henry received this deputation 
with equal surprise and concern; and finding that the 
chief accusation against him was ** the scandalous man* 
iier in which he had set bishopricks to sale," he thus ad« 
dressed the audacious ecclesiastics : '^ If I have prosti- 
tuted the benefices of the church for hire, you yourselves 
aie the most proper persons to convict me of that simony* 
Say then, I conjure you in the name of tlie eternal God ! 
what have I exacted, or what have I received, for having 
promoted you to the dignities that you now enjoy ?" They 
acknowledged that be was innocent, so far as regarded 
their prefemaents. "And yet," continued he, " the arch- 
bishoprics of Mentz and Cologne, being two of the best 
in my gift, I might have filled my coffers by exposing 
them to sale. I bestowed them, however, upon you, out 
of free grace and favour, and a worthy return you make 
to my benevolence! Do not, I beseech you, become 
abettors of those who have lifted up their hands against 
their lord and master in defiance of faith, gratitude, and 
allegiance." 

As the unfeeUng prelates, deaf to this pathetic addres^^ 
insisted on his compliance with the object of their mis- 
sion, Henry retired, and put on his regal ornaments ; then 
returning to the apartment he had left, and seating him* 
self on a chair of state, be renewed his remonstrance in 
these words ; '' Here are the ma,rks of that royalty with 
which I was invested by God and the princes of the em- 
pire ; if you disregard the wrath of heaven, and the eter- 
oal reproach of mankind, so much as to lay violent hand$ 
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on your sovereign, you may strip me of them. I am not 
in a condition to defend myself/* 

Regardless of these expostulations, the two archbishops 
snatched the crown from his head, and dragging him 
from his chair, forcibly pulled off his robes. While thus 
employed, Henry exclaimed, '* Great God! (the tears 
flowing down his venerable cheeks) thou art the God of 
vengeance, and wilt repay this outrage. I have sinned, I 
own, and merited such shame by the follies of my 
youth ; but thou wilt not fail to punish those traitors for 
their violence, ingratitude and perjury ."^ 

To such a degree of wretchedness was this prince after- 
wards reduced by the barbarity of his son, that, destitute 
of the common necessaries of life, he entreated the bishop 
of Spire, whom he had promoted to that see, to grant him 
a canonry for his subsistence, representing that he was ca- 
pable of performing the office of '' chanter or reader.** 
Disappointed in that humble request, he shed a flood of 
tears, and turning to those who were present, said, with ft 
deep sigh, " My dear friends j at least have pity upon my 
condition, for I am touched by the hand of the Ijord^ 

Yet in the midst of these distresses, when every one 
thought his courage was utterly extinguished, and his soul 
overwhelmed by despondence, Henry found means to es- 
cape from custody and reached Cologne, where he was 
recognized as lawful emperor. Repairing next to the Ne- 
therlands, he found friends who raised a considerable 
body of men to assert his claims, and facilitate his resto- 
ration ; he also issued circular letters, calling upon the 
princes of Christendom to interest themselves in liis cause. 
He even WTote to the pope, intimating that he was in- 
clined to an accommodation, provided it could be settled 
without prejudice to his cause. But before any thing 
material could be executed in his favour, Henry died at 
Leige (Aug, 7. 1 106) in the fifty-sixth year of his age and 
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the forty-ninth of his reign. He was a prince of great 
courage and excellent endowments both of body and 
mind. In his appearance there was an air of dignity 
which spoke the greatness of his sonl. He possessed a 
natural fund of eloquence and vivacity, his temper was pla- 
cid and merciful, his kindness and benevolence extensive, 
and his life exhibited an admirable pattern of fortitude 
and resignation.* 



SECTION HI. 

Skdch of the state of the Christian profession from the death 
of Claude of Turin to the times of Peter Waldo. 

A. D.84S— 1160. 

During the dark ages which succeeded the invasion 
of Europe by the barbarous nations, when feudal anarchy 
distracted the civil governments, and a flood of supersti- 
tion had deluged the church, Christianity, banished from 
the seats of empire, and loathing the monkish abodes of 
indolence and vice, meekly retired into the sequestered 
vallies of Piedmont. Finding there a race of men unar- 
rayed in hostile armour, uncontaminated by the dckrtrines 
and commandments of an apostate church, unalbbitious 
in their temper, and simple in their manners, she preferred 
their society, and among them took up her abode. The 
turbulence of the times, which dravemany from the more 
fertile plains of France and Italy in search of freedom and 
tranquillity, greatly augmented the population of this re- 
mote district ; and, in the ninth century, the doctrine of 
the kingdom of heaven had been held forth among them 

# KnsMl*! Moden Snrope, yoI. i. part L letter 23. sod tbe anthpn there 
«|noted on thiB subject. 

Vol. I. 3 F 
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"vfith considerable dearnesa and ability by 'Ciaode^ kishop 
of Tttrin,* 

Remote from the inflnen^e of aouy panies^ «ind liKd^ 
conTenant with litefature, we can scarcely expect any 
-notice of them, until their increase and proflpefity esidled 
die attention of ambition and atarice, and oocmmmed k 
to be rumored in the neigfabonriiig ecciesiatieai states^ thit 
a numerous people occupied the southefn vallies of fiie 
AIpS| whose faith and practice differed from those of the 
Romish church ; who paid no tythes, offered no mass, 
worshipped no saints, nor had recourse to any of the pre- 
scribed means for redeeming their souls from purgatory. 

The archbishops of Turiti, Milan, and other cities 
heard this report with anxiety^'and the necessary meaaiires 
were accordingly adopted for ascertainiiig its truth or 
falsehood, the former turning out to be the result, and find- 
ing that these people Were not to be controlled by the 
authonty and denunciations of the church of Rome, the 
aid of the civil power was demanded. The princes iaad 
nobles of the adjacetit countries at first refused to distutb 
them; they had beheld with pleasure their simple maanen^ 
their uprightness and integrity, their readiness to oblige^ 
and their fidelity in the discharge of all the duties of civil 
and social life. The clamour of the Romish dergy,haw^ 
ever, ultimately prevailed, and the civil power was armed 
against the peaceable and inoffensive inhabitants of the 
vallies. Scaffolds were erected and fires kindled at Turin 
and other cities around them. The fortitude and confi- 
dence of the martyrs, however, increased as their faith 
and constancy were tried. ''Favor me" said Catalaa 
Gimrd, who was one of their number, as he sat upon the 
funeral pile at Reuel — *^ favor me with those two flint 
stones/' which he saw near him. Being handed to him, 

* See chap it. sect i. p. 988— S9r. and VKvt.G&aenS»dmEifiamVmd. 
par. Gates Joan Leger, cb. to^ Si. i9. srs. Rankiu'a HstU Fhnce, toL % 
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he aiMed as he fluew diem to the ground^ ^ Sooner shall i 
eat these stoaes, than yoa shall be able by perseeutioa to 
destroy the religion for which I die."* 

Moltitades, however, fled like innocent and defeaoeless 
»h«^ from these devouring wolves. They crossed the 
Alps ; and travelled in every direotion as Pfovidence and 
the prospect of safety conducted them, into Germany, 
England, France, Italy, and other countries. There they 
triiumed their lamps and shone with new lustre. Their 
worth every where drew attention, and their doctrine form^ 
ed increosing circles around them. The storm which threat- 
ened tlieir destruction, only scattered them as the precious [ 
seeds of the future glorious reformation of the Christian 
cbarcb*t In the present section, we shall endeavour to 
mark their dispersions into different countries, and the 
treatment they met with during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, prior to the appearance of Peter Waldo of 
Lyons. Our materials of infoimation are -scanty, and 
even those we must be content to reeeive chiefly from 
their implacable enemies ; but by a little patient re- 
search, and the aid of a- discriminating judgment in se- 
lecting the probable from the ficdtious, we shall be fur- 
nished with some intoesting information r^ative to this 
obscure portion of dieir history. 

Before we proceed, it may be proper to reipark, that 
about the middle of the eleventh century, and during the 
potttificate of Pope Leo IX. <A. D. 1050) rose up Qbksn- / 
o ABivs,a person of great leaniing and talents, who denied 
the- doctrine of the real prtience, as it was then commonly 
termed; and by writing agaiqst it, called forth all the learn- 
ed of the church of Rome to defend the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. Berengarius, was a native oi France, edu* 
ated under Fulbert, bishop of Chartras, a very learned 

* Perrin's History of the Vandou, part ii. b. ii. ch. 4. 
t Dr. Rankin*! History of France, voL iit. p, 193^198. 
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man; and taking orders in the dm i ch, b eca m e dewoo of 
St. Maorice, and ultimately aidibidiop of ilngeiB, in the 
province of Anjoo. He was also principal of the academy 
of Toars. The prevalent sentiment of his d^ idative to 
the encharist was, that the Iwead was the identical hodyt 
and the wine the very blood of Christ— not only figaintive> 
ly, but sabstantially and properly. Berengarins, on the 
contrary, insisted that the body of Christ is only m the 
heavens ; and that the elements of bread and wine aie 
merely the sj-mbols of his body and blood. Several of the 
bishops wrote against him, most bitterly complaining <^ 
his heresy ; hot not feeling the force of their argnmentB^ 
Berengarias remained mmioved ; and defended his opinions 
with the utmost pertinacity. He wrote a letter on the sab* 
ject to Lanfranky who was at that time at the head of the 
convent of St. Stephens at Caen in Normandy, and called 
from thence by William the Conqueror to he Archbishop 
of Cimterbury, which being opened while the latter was 
from home, was officiously transmitted by the convott to 
Pope Leo* The Pontiff, shocked at its heretical contents, 
summoned a council at Vercelli, at which Berengarius was 
commanded to be present. His friends, however, advised 
him against going, and he consequently sent two persons 
to attend the council, and answer in his behalf. Lanfirank 
also was present and pleaded for Berengarius, but the 
latter was condemned, the two persons who appeared for 
him imprisoned, and Lanfrank commanded by the Pope to 
draw up a refutation of the heresy of Berengarias on pain 
of being himself reputed a heretic ; with which injunctbn 
he thought it prudent to comply. This example was fol* 
lowed also by the council of Paris, summoned the very same 
yeaf by Henry I. in which Berengarius and his nume- 
rous dherents, were threatened with all sorts of evils both 
spritual and temporal — evils which were in part executed 
against the heretical prelate^ for the monarch deprived 
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him of all his revenues. But neither threateiiings nor fines, 
nor the decrees of Synods, could shake the firmness of his 
mind, or oblige him to retract his sentiments. In the mean 
while, the opinions of Berengarias were every where 
spreading rapidly, insomuch that if we may credit co- 
temporary writers, ** his doctrine had corrupted all the 
English, Italian, and French nations." Tbuanus adds, 
tfaat/'in Germany' were many of the same doctrine, and 
that Bruno, bishop of Treves, banished them all out of his 
diocese, sparing only tlieir blood." During the remainder 
of the life of Leo IX. Berengarius and his friends enjoyed 
a temporary respite, but no sooner had Victor II. suc- 
ceeded to the pontifical chair, than the flame of religious 
discord was rekindled, and a council was assembled at 
Tours, in 10^5, to examine anew the doctrine of Beren- 
garius. At this council the famous Hildebrand, who was 
afterwards created Pope Gregory VII, appeared in the 
character of legate, and opposed the new doctrine with 
die utmost vehemence. Berengarius was also present at 
this assembly, and* overawed, by threats rather than con- 
vinced by argument, he professed to abandon his opinions, 
solemnly abjured them in the presence of the council, and 
made his peace with the church. In this, however, he ap- 
pears to have been insincere, for soon after this period, be 
taught anew, though with more circumspection, the opi« 
nions he had formerly professed* The account of his per- 
fidy reaching Rome, he was summoned to attend a council 
which was convened there in 1059^ and on this occasion, so 
terrified was Berengarius, that he declared his readiness to 
em:brace and adhere to the doctrines which that venerable 
assembly should think proper to impose upon him. A con* 
fession of faith was accordingly drawn up, which he pub- 
licly signed and ratified by an oath. In that confession 
the following declaration was contained, — that the bread 
^nd wine after consecration were not only a sacrament, but 
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•Ibo the real body and Mood of Jesus Christ ; aod 
this body and blood were handled by the priests, and eo»- 
siuaed by the faithfol^ not sacramentally, bat ia reai&ty 
and truth, as other sensible objects are. This doctrine was 
so monstrovsly absurd; it was such an ifapudent insuk 
upon common sense and the very first principles of jresam, 
that it is impossible it should impose upon the acute mind 
of Berengaritts for a moment, nor co^ld it possibly be* 
come the object of his serious belief, and his conduct^ al- 
most immediately after, proved that his profession of k 
was an odious act of dissimulation ; for no sooner was he 
jpeturned into France, than he expressed the utmost detesta- 
tion and abhorrence oi the doctrines he had been obliged 
to profess at Rome, solemnly abjured them in his discoune 
and writings; and returned zealously to the profession and 
defence of his former real c^inion. 

The controversy, however, was still prolonged dnring 
many years, and a multitude of writings on bodi sides 
of the question, were continually issuing, and the fiit 
lowers of Berengarius every where encreasiog. His ad- 
versaries now had recourse to the seducing inflnoice 
%){ soft and friendly expostulation to engage Inm to dissem- 
ble anew ; or, in other words, to return fitom his pretended 
apostacy ; but these proved ineffectual. At length, Gre- 
gory VIL was nused to the papal ehair, « man whose en* 
terprising spirit no difficulties nor opposition could dis* 
courage. Tins prelate, resolving to put an end to this 
wide iqpreading controversy, sent an order ^ Bep^igarins 
to repair to Rome in tlie year 1078. Gregory had « high 
esteem for the latter, und though to sil^oe the chunoun 
of the multitude he found it necessary to oppose him, he 
did it with all possible mildness. He permitted Beren- 
garius to draw up a new confession of his faith, and t9 
renounce that which he bad formerly sworn to abide 
by. 
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Tbit new confesnon not proving satkfactorj to his en- 
fftged adirersartes^ though Gregory himself approved it^ a 
•eooDd ims drawn up^ tvMdi was indeed less ragne and 
equivocal, but then it contained all the cpiintessenee of ab- 
aufdity v^icik <iia»acteriiaed the original one ; for he now 
pvotfiMsed to believe that ^ the hreiri and wine were, by ihe 
myaterkNis inflttenceB ^f 4ie holy prayer, and the words of 
Christy substantially ohanged into the true, proper and vi*- 
vifying body and blood of Christ;" No sooner had he 
made this strange declaration than the pope loaded him 
with caresses and sent him 'back to Franee, -graced with 
the most honourable testimonies of his liberality and 
fiiendtffaip* Sol^nn however as the declaration had been 
at R&me^ Berengarins had no sooner returned to his rest^i- 
denoe tbaa he began to compose an elaborate -refutation 
of his latt confession which excited afresh iSae ^mes of 
theological controversy. Berengarius, however^ amidst 
the clanMMirs of -his enraged ad^versaries, from this time ob> 
served a profound silence. Disgusted with a controversy 
in iMhich the 'first <princip4es of reason were so impudently 
insulted, and edchausted by an opposition which he was 
nnabie to overcome, he abandoned all his 'worldly con- 
c^erns and re^ed into solitude, to pass the remainder of 
his days in fastii^, pniyer, and the exercise of piety. In 
the year I6M death put a period to the affliction which he 
saffisred in his retirement, occasioned by a bitter reflection 
npon the dnsimnlation he had been guilty of at Rome; 
leaving behind him, in the minds of the people, a deep 
impression of his extraordinary sanctity, and his fdllow*- 
ers were as jiumerous as his fame was illustrious/'* This , 

controversy was too remairkable to b^ wholly passed over 
in this place, but having said thus much of it, I now pass 
o|^ to a:moie.plaa8ingand profitable subject. 

* MoslidD,vol u. Ceat xi. part S. 
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A little before the year 1140, Evervinus of Stainfield, in 
the diocese of Cologne, in Gennany, addressed a lett« to 
the celebrated Saint Bernard, concerning certain beretics 
in his neighbourhood. This letter has been preserved by 
Mabillon, and the learned Dr. Allix has fumiahed os wilfc 
a translation of it in his Remarks on the Antknt Chniches 
of Piedmont, p. 140. A few extracts from it will enable 
ns to form some judgment concerning this class of men. 
Evervinus was much perplexed in his mind about them ; 
and to obtain asoIuUonofhisdoubts,he wrote as follows^ 
to the renowned Bernard, whose word, at that time, was 
as law throughout Christendom. 

" There have lately been some heretics discovered »- 
mong us near Cologne, of whom some have with satisfac- 
tion returned again to the church. One that was a bishop 
among them and his companicms, openly opposed us in 
the assembly of the clergy and laity, the lord archbishop 
. himself being present, with many of the nobility, main* 
taining their heresy from the words of Christ and his 
apostles. But finding that they made no impression, they 
desired that a day might be fixed, upon which they might 
bring along with them men skilful in their faith, promising 
to return to the church, provided their teachers were una- 
ble to answer their opponents ; but that odierwise they 
would rather die than depart from their j udgmoit. Upon 
this declaration, having been admonished to repent for three 
days, they were seized by the people ta theip excess of xeal, 
ami burnt to death ; and, wliat is most astonishing, diey 
came to the stake, and endured the torment of the flaraes> 
not only widi patience, but even with joy. In this case^ 
O holy father, were I present with you, I should be glad 
to ask you, how these members of Satan could persist in 
their heresy with such constancy and courage as i& ra^|y 
to be found among the most religious in the fiiitfa of 
Christ. 
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'^ Theii heresy is this : — ^They say that die church is on- 
ly among themselves, because they alone follow the ways . 
of Christy and imitate the apostles, not seeking secular 
gains, possessing no property, following the pattern of 
Christ, who was himself perfectly poor, nor permitted his 
disciples to possess any thing.* Whereas ye, say they ta 
US, join house to house and field to field, seeking the things 
c»f this world, — yea, even your monks and regular canons 
possess all these things^— describing themseWes as the poor 
of Christ^s flock, who hate no certain abode, fleeing from 
(me city to another, like sheep in the midst of wolvei — 
aiduring persecution with the apostles and martyrs; 
though strict in their manner of life, abstenuous, laborious^ 
deTout and holy, and seeking only what is needful for 
bodily sustenance, living as men who are not of the world. 
But you, say they, lovers of the worlds have peace with 
the world because ye are of it* False apostles, who adul*- 
terate the word of God, seeking their own things, have 
misled you and your ancestors. Whereas we and our fa- 
thers having been bom and brought up in the apostolic 
doetrine, have continued in the grace of Christ, and shall 
continue so to the end. ' By their fruits ye shall know 
them,' saith Christ; and our fruits are the footsteps of 
Christ* The apostolic digni^, say they, is corrupted by 
engaging itself in secular affairs, while it sits in the chair 
of Peter. They do not hold the baptism of infants, al- 
leging that passage of the gospel, ** He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved." They place no oonfi« 
dence in the intercession of saints ; and all things ob* 
served in the church which have not been established by 
Christ himself or his apostles, they call supersliuous. 
They do not admit of any purgatory fire after death, 
contending that the souls, as soon as they depart out of 

* We shall see reason hereafter to believe that in ttab particular Erer- 
viims misrepreiented them. 

Vol. I. 3 G 
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die bodies, do enter into rest or punishment, pronng it 
fiom that passage of Solomon, ** Which way soerer the 
tree falls, whether to the sooth dr to tiie north, there it 
lies," bj whidi means the^' make void all the prayecs and 
oblatioDS of believers for the deceased. 

" We theiefore beseech you, holy father, to employ 
your care and watchiulness against these manifold mis- 
chiefs; and that yoa would be pleased to direct your pen 
against these wild beasts of the reeds, not thinking it suf- 
ficient to answer us that the tower of David, to which we 
may betake ourselves for refuge, is sufficiently fortified 
with bulwarks, that a thousand bucklers hang on the 
waUs of it, all shields of mighty men. For we desire^ 
fadier, for the sake of us simple ones, and that are dowof 
mideistanding, you would be pleased by your study, u> 
gather all these arms into one place, that they may be 
the mcMe readily found, and more powerful to resist these 
monsters. I most inform you also, that those of them 
who have returned to our church, tell us, that thq^ had 
grtai mmmbers of thar persiuutoH uaiiertd almoU every 
nrhert, and ihmi ammmgsi them were mmmf of omr clergif and 
flMdb. And as for those who were burnt, they, in the 
defence they made for themselves^ told us, that thb here^ 
had been concealed from the time of the martyrs — and 
that it had existed in Greece and other countries." 

The letter of Evervinus had all the effect upon B^naid 
that he could desire. The mighty champion immediately 
prepared himself for the cmnbat. He was then pidi* 
lishing a set of sermons on the Canticles, and in the 63th 
and 66th of them he enters the lists most vehemently with 
these heretics. He is extremely offended with them for 
deriding the Catholics because they baptiied infantSy and 
prayed for the dead, and asserted purgatory— condemns 
their scrupulous refusal to swear at all, which, according 
to him, was one of their peculiarities — ^upbraids them 
with their secrecy in the observance of their religious rites. 
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not considering the necessity which persecution imposed 
upon them-*fiads fault with a practice among them of 
dwelling with women in the same house without being 
married to them, by which we are no doubt to understand, 
tliat they did not think it necessary to solemnize their 
marriages according to the ceremonies of the church of 
Rome, though he expresses himself as knowing very little 
of the manners of the sect ; and from the numberless ru- 
mours propagated against them, he suspects them of 
hypocrisy. Yet his testimony in favour of their general 
conduct seems to overbalance all his invectives. " If,'' 
says he, " you ask them of their faith, nothing can be 
more Christian ; if you observe their conversation, nothing 
can be more blameless, and what they speak, they prove 
by deeds. You may see a man, for the testimony of his 
faith, frequent the church, honour the elders, ofier his 
gift, make his confession, receive the sacrament. What 
more like a Christian i As to life and manners, he cir- 
cumvents no man, "over-reaches no man, and does vio- 
lence to no man. He fasts much, and eats not the bread 
of idleness, but works with his hands for his support. 
The whole body, indeed, are rustic and illiterate, and all 
whom I have known of this sect are very ignorant." 
Such was the testimony of the great Saint Bernard in 
their behalf.* 

• Dr. Haweb lotes all patience with h'u brather Milner, for attempting 
to introdoce the great Bernard into the calendar of saints. *< I am as- 
toni8hed,''8ayslic,"at his attempt to enrol Bernard inliis catalogue of 
evangelical religion. Saint added to sneh a name wouU impious. How- 
ever orthodox some of his sentiments may be, can false miracles, lying pro- 
phecies, bloody persecutions of the iaithfnl, and servitude to the papacy 
and her dominion, constitute a saint of the fint water? A protestant divine 
disgraces liis page by these commendations, and renders even the truths 
which he supports and contends for as evangelical, suspicious. Impartial 
Hitt. vol. ii. p. 230. In all this I fnUy agree with Dr. Haweis , but then 
it furnislies mc with a powerful plea against hU own consistency, who hat 
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We have some additional infonnation coaoeroing theae 
people, given us by Egbert, a monk, and afterwards ab* 
bot of Schonange, who teUs us that be had often disputed 
with tbes^ heretics, and that he had learned still more of 
their opinions from those who had, through the force of 
torments and the threat of being burned, leqounced their 
communion. He says ** they i|re commonly called Catliari, 
[Puriians] a sort of people very pernicious to the catholic 
faith, which, lite moths, they corrupt and destroy." He 
adds, that they were divided into several sects, and ffmrn^ 
gained their opinions by the authority of scripture. He takes 
particular notice of their denying the utility of baptisiii 
to infants, which, say they, through their incapacity, avails 
nothbgto their salvation; insistiug thatbs^ptism ought to 

no scrapie to enrol in &u catalogae the ntmu of Anthanastiis and Ao^^fv 
fine-— men equally renowned for titdr^ast of power, thwr persecntmg prin- 
^pks, their fabe mivacles, their lying prophecies, 9fiA ^Iject eerritnde to 
the prevailing corraptiott of their respective times. 

To the Gfaaxacter of Bernard, however, let ns not 1^ niyost. He was 
not a blind and slavish supporter of the court of Rome, even in those day*. 
On the contrary, he used the greatest freedom of speech in ladung the 
vices of the clergy of his time, and made himself extremely obnozioos to 
them by his ftee remonstrances. ** Who at the ontset,** says he, when the 
order of monks began, ^ would ever have imagined that monks woald fae« 
come so wicked as they since have i Oh, how unlike are we to those m 
the days of Anthony ? Did Macarius live in such a manner? Did Basil 
teach so ? Did Anthony ordain so ? Did the fathers in Egypt carry them* 
setves so ? How is the light of the world become darkness ? How Is the salt 
of the earth become unsavoiy ? I am a Uar," si^a he, ** if I have not sea 
HB i|bhott having above sixty hemes in his train ! When ye saw them 
riding ye might say, < These are not fiitfaers of monasteries, but lords of 
gistlips not shephefds of souls, but princes of provinces f—O, vanity of 
vanities ! the walls pf cfanrchea are glorious, while the poor are starving/* 
Even the popes them^vfa were not spared by Bernard. Hevrroteto 
Engenins and to Innoqent the Second, imputing to them the blame of aR 
the vrickedness in tlie church,— though he approved of its constitution^ and 
defended all its rites and ceremonies. This inconsistent conduct gave rise 
to a saying wliich passed into a proverb, and was common for oentaries 
after, vis. J2srnardiw nan vidtf SMiiifH»Bernard does not see every thmg* 
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be deferred till they come to years of discretioiiy and that 
even then those only should be baptized who make a peiv 
aonal profession of iaith^ and desire it.* ''They are arm* 
ed," says he, ''with the words of the holy scripture which 
in any way seem to favour their sentiments, and with those 
they know bow to defend their errors, and to oppose the 
catholic truth ; though in reality they are wholly ignorant 
of the true meaning couched in those words, and which 
cannot be discovered without great judgment. They are 
increased to great multitudes throughout all countries, to 
the great danger of the church — for their words eat like a 
canker, and like a flying leprosy, runs every way, infect- 
ifig the precious members of Christ. These in our Ger* 
many we call Cathari ; inFlanders they call them Piphles ; 
in French, Tisserands, from the art of weaving, because 
numbers of them are of that occupation.'*t 

Thus, by comparing together these several fragments 
of information, we may acquire some distinct notion of 
these Cathari. They were a plain, unassuming, harmless, 
and industrious race of Christians, patiently bearing the 
cross after Christ, and both in their doctrine and manners 
condemning the whole system of idolatry and superstition 
which reigned in the church of Home, placing true religion 
in the faith, hope, and obedience of the gospel, maintain- 
ing a supreme regard to the authority of God, in his word, 
and regulating their sentiments and practices by that 
divine standard. Even in the twelfth centurv their num- 
hers abounded in the neighbourhood of Cologne, in Flan- 
ders, the south of France, Savoy, and Milan. " They were 
increased," says Egbert, ** to great multitudes, through- 
out ALL COUNTRIES,'* and although they seem not to 
have attracted attention in any remarkable degree pre- 

* See his Sermon against the Cathari in Bib. Put torn, ii p. 99, 106. 
Danver'tf Hist Bapt p. 249. 
t Dr. Affix's Remarks, p. 150, 
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vious to this period, yet, as it is obvious tbey codd not 
have sprung up in a day^ it is not an unfair inference that 
they must have long existed as a people wholly distmct 
from the catholic church, though^ amidst the political 
squabbles of the clergy, it was their good fortune to be 
almost entirely overlooked* 

The same Egbert, speaking of tliem, says> ^ Concerning 
the souls of the dead, they hold this opinion, that at the 
very instant of their departure out of jhe body, they go to 
eternal bliss or endless misery, for they do not admit the 
belief of the universal church, that there are some purga- 
tory punishments, with which the souls of some of the 
elect are tried for a time, on account of those sins ficon 
which they have not been purified by a plenary satisfac- 
tion in this life. On which account they think it super* 
fluous and vain to give alms for the dead and celebrate 
masses ; and they scoff at our ringing of bells, which, 
nevertheless, for pious reasons, are used in our churches, 
to give others warning that they may pray for the dead, 
and to put them in mind of their own death. As for 
masses, they altogether despise them, regarding them as 
of no value, for they maintain that the sacerdotal order 
has entirely ceased in the church of Rome and all other 
catholic churches, and that true priests are only to be 
found in their sect."* 

Throughout the whole of the twelfth century, these 
people were exposed to severe persecution. The zeal of 
Galdinus, archbishop of Milan, was roused against them 
to such a pitch, that, after making them the objects of 
unrelenting persecution, during a period of eight or nine 
years, he, at length, fell a martyr to his own zeal, dying 
in the year 1 1 73, in consequence of an illness contracted 
tlnrongh the excess of his vehemence in preaching against 
them. 

* Sermon i. p. 889, in Bib, pp. Colon, ed. qvoted by Dr. 4Uijc, p. 1» 
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Towards the middle of the twelfth centuryy a small 
society of these Puritans^ as they were called by some^ 
or WaldenseB, as they are termed by others, or Pauliciansy 
as they are denominated by our old monkish historian, 
William of Neiiburg, made tlieir appearance in England. 
This latter writer speaking of them, says, *^ they came 
originally from Gascoyne, where, being as numerous as the 
sand of the sea^ diey sorely infested both France, Italy, 
Spain, and England.'^ The following is the account given 
by Dr. Henry, in his histoiy of Great Britain, vol. viii. 
p. 338. Oct ed. of this emigrating party which, in sub- 
stance, corresponds with what is said of them by Rapini 
Ck>llier, Lyttleton, and other of our writers. 

^ A company, consisting of about thirty men and 
women, who spoke the German language, appeared in 
England at this time (1 159); and soon attracted the atten- 
tion of government by the singularity of their religious 
practices and opinions. It is indeed very difficult to 
discover with certainty what their opinions were, because 
they are recorded only by our monkish historians, who 
speak of them with much asperity. Tliey were appre- 
hended and brought before a council of the clergy at 
Oxford. Being interrogated about their religion, their 
teacher, named Gerard, a man of learning, answered in 
their name, that they were Christians, and believed the 
doctrinqs of the apostles. Upon a more particular in- 
quiry, it was found that diey denied several of the re- 
ceived doctrines of the church, such as purgatory, prayers 
for the dead, and the invocation of saints ; and refusing 
to abandon these damnable heresies, as they were called, 
they were condemned as incorrigible heretics, and de- 
livered to the secular arm to be punished. The king 
(Henry II) at the instigation of the clergy, commanded 
them to be branded with a red hot iron on the forehead, 
to be whipped through, the streets of Oxford^ and, having 
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their clothes c«t short by their girdles, to be tamed into 
the open fields^ all persons being forbidden to afiord 
them anj shelter or relief under the seveieat penalties* 
This cruel sentence was executed in its utmost rigour; 
and| it being the depth of winter^ all these unhappy per- 
sons perished with cold and hunger* These seem to have 
been the first who suliered death in Britain, for die vague 
and variable crime of heresy, and it would have been 
much to the honour of the country ,if they had been the 
last/' 

There is an account of the punishing of these Wal^ 
denses, in the Archjbologia, voLix. p. SOd-^-^OS, wih^ 
ten by the Rev. Mr. Denne, of Wilmington ; from whicfa 
I shall here give a short extract by way of supplement to 
the preceding narrative. ^^ These persons/' says be, 
'^ having been believers of the essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, (as is admitted by the bishops) and, as it may be 
inferred from the silence of the historian, that these sec* 
taries were in their manners inofTensive, nothing bat the 
evil spirit of persecution could have prompted their judges 
to deliver them up to the civil mi^istrate. It was the 
more culpable in the prelates, because there was so little 
ground for an alarm of their propagating with success 
their peculiar tenets. For though they seem to have re^ 
sided for some time in England, they only converted one 
woman of inferior rank, and she was so slightly attached 
to them, that she was soon prevailed on to recant and 
forsake their society. And as they were not disturb^sof 
the public peace, it is somewhat strange that the king, 
whose disposition was humane, should think those people 
merited branding and exile. But it was during the con- 
test between Henry and Becket in support of the just 
righu of the crown that this occurrence happened; and 
his hard usage of these foreigners has been attributed to 
an unwillingness of affording a pretext to the pope and 
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his adherents to charge them with profaneness, or an in- 
attention to the cause of religion. By the council of 
Tours, held in 1163, princes were exhorted and directed 
to imprison all heretics within their dominions, and to 
confiscate their effects. Of this injunction Henry could 
not be ignorant, and he might be actuated by it to treat 
the delinquents with more rigour than he otherwise would 
have done." Mr. Denne has fixed the sitting of the 
council dt Oxford in the year 1 166, 

But the Cntkarif or Puritans, were not the only sect 
which, duridg the twelfth century, appeared in opposition 
to the superstition of the church of Rome. About the 
year IlIOj in the south of France, in the provinces of 
Languedoc and Provence, appeared Peter de Bruys, 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom of heaven, and ex- 
erting the fnost laudable efforts .to reform the abuses and 
remove the superstitions which disfigured the beautiful 
simplicity of the gospel worship. His labours were 
crowned with abundant success. He converted a great 
number of disciples to the faith of Christ, and after a 
most indefatigable ministry of twenty years continuance, 
he was burdt at St. Giles's, a cit}' of Languedoc in France, 
in the year 1 ISO, by an enraged populace, instigated by 
the clergy, who apprehended their traffic to be in danger 
from this new and intrepid reformer. His followers were 
called Petrobrusians ; but of his doctrinal sentiments the 
following are those alone which we can be sure of at this 
remote period — ^That the ordinance of baptism was to be 
administered only to adults — that it was a piece of idle 
superstition to build and dedicate churches to the service 
of God, who in worship has a peculiar respect to the 
state of the heart, and who cannot be worshipped with 
temples made by hands — that crucifixes were objects of 
superstition, and ought to be destroyed — that in the 
Lord's supper the real body and blood of Christ were not 
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exbibited, but only represented in the way of symbol or 
figure — and lastly^ that the oblations, jMrayers^ and goodi 
works of the liting, could in no respect be beneficial to 
the dead* 

A few years after the death of Peter Brays, roee ap an 
Italian by binh, of the name of Heniy, said to have been 
bis disciple, and who was the founds of a sect called the 
Henrioians. He had been both a monk and a hermit; 
but having received the knowledge of the tmth, he la^ 
bovred to reform the superstitions of the limes. Quitting 
Lausanne, a city of Switzerland^ he travelled to Mans, and 
being, banished from thence, removed successively to 
Poictiers, Bourdeaux, and other cities in France; and at 
length, in the year 1147, to Toulouse, preaching the 
gospel in all those places with the greatest acceptance, 
and dedaimuig with vehemence and fervour against the 
vices of the clergy, and the superstitions intitNluced by 
them into the Christian church. At Toulouse be wa» 
warmly opposed by the great St. Bernard, diat laminary 
of the Catholic church, who, though he wrote against 
him with great bitterness, is nevertheless constrained to 
admit that Henry was a learned man, and greatly re- 
spected by his numerous followers. The latter, however, 
to avoid his fury, was compelled to save himself by flight. 
He was nevertheless, seized in his retreat, and carried be^ 
fore Pope Eugenius III, who assembled a eonncil at 
Rheims, in which he presided in person, and having re- 
ceived a number of accusations against Henry, comusitled 
bim in the year 1158 to a close prison, in which he sbordy 
ended his days. His doctrinal sentim^its have not been 
handed down to us in a manner so fall and ex{^icit as 
could be wished. "AH wc know is, that he rejected 
infant baptism; censured with severity the corrupt and 

• Moiiieiiii's ChDitii Hktoiy, tqLUL eenUMSL parts. <&▼. and Ibi 
satlMn there rafefrcd to. 
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licentious manners of the clergy ; treated the festivals 
and ceremonies of the Catholic church with the utmost 
contempt ; and held private assemblies, in which he ex* 
plained and inculcated his peculiar sentiments/'* 

I feel some hesitation in adding to the list of reformers 
who arose during this benighted period, the name of Ar«* 
nold of Brescia, because Mosheim and other tirriters have 
described him as a man of a turbulent and impetuous 
spirit ; and, though he is univ^r^ly allowed to have been 
possessed of extensive erudition, and remarkable lor the 
austerity of his manners, be is represented by those writers 
as not confining himself to the apostolic weapons of the 
Chriptian warfare. Yet, the spirit of candour and fairness 
would seem to require that allowance should be made for 
those exaggerations which the malignity of his enraged 
adversaries prompted them to vent against him. There 
are few things more difficult than to combine the lenUer 
in modo, with the fortiter in re, and gentleness seems aU 
most incompatible withtbe zeal of a reformer. I shall^ 
however, adduce a few impartial testimonies to the cha- 
racter of Arnold, and leave the reader to his own reflec- 
tions on them. The following account of him is given in 
a recent publication of great merit. 

Arnold, at an eariy period of life travelled into France, 
and became the disciple of the celebrated Abelard. Hav- 
ing imbibed some of the heretical sentiments, and a por- 
tion of that freedom of thought, which distinguished his 
master, he returned to Italy, and in the habit of a montr, 
began to propagate his opinions in the streets of Brescia* 
The zeal of this daring reformer was at first directed 
against the wealth and luxury of the Romish clergy. In- 
sisting that the kingdom of Christ is not of this world, 
he maintamed that the temporal power of the church was 

* MoflheiB, vol. fii. eeat xii. part ii, eh. ▼• 
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aa ttnprincipled camipdon of the rights of gecdar 
princes, and that all the corruptions which disgraced 
the Christian faith, and all the animosities which dis- 
tracted the church, sprung from the power and over- 
grown possessions of the clergy. These bold truths were 
propagated not as mere points of speculation, ot as an 
explanation of the various calamities which then affected 
the church ; they were held as the foundation of a system 
of reform which the people were excited to carry into 
execution ; and the clergy were called upon to renounce 
their usurped possessions, and to lead a frugal and abr 
stemious life on the voluntary coqtributions of the people* 
The inhabitants of Br^cia wer^ roused by the eloquent 
appeals of their countryman. They revered him as the 
apostle of religious liberty, and rose in rebellion against 
tlieir lawful bishop. The churcU took alarm at these dan- 
gerous commotions, and in a general council of the I^tteran, 
held in 1139, by Innocent II. Arnold was condepined 
to perpetual silence. He sought for refuge beyond the 
Alps, and found an hospitable sh^ter in the Canton of 
Zurich. Here he again began his career of reform, and 
had the ability to seduce from their allegiance the bishop 
of Constance, and even the pope's legale. The exhor- 
tations of St. Bernard, however, reclaimed these yield- 
ing ecclesiastics to a sense of their duty, and Arnold 
was driven by persecution to hazard the desperate ex- 
pedient of fixing the standard of rebellion in the very 
heart of Rome. 

Protected, perhaps, if i^ot invite^, by the nobles^ Ar- 
nold harrangued the populace with his usual fervour, and 
inspired them with such a regard for their civil and eccle- 
siastical rights, that a complete revolution was effected 
in the city. Innocent struggled in vain against this in- 
vasion of his power, and at last sunk under the pressure 
of calamity. HIb successors, Celestine and Lucius, who 
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reigned only a. few moDths, were unable to pheek |be 
popular frenzy. The ieaders of the insurrection waited 
upon Lucius, demauded the restitution of the civil rights 
•which had been usurped from the people, and insisted that 
his holiness and the dergy should trust only to pious of- 
ferings of the faithful. Iiuoius survived this demand but a 
few dayfl, and was. succeeded l)y Eugeoius III. who, 
4}reading the mutinous spirit of the inhabitants., \vithdrew 
from Rome, and was consecrated ii^ a ueigbbQuriog for-p- 
tress. 

As soon as Arnojd was acquainted with the escape of 
the pontiff, he entered Rome, and animated with new 
vigour the licentious fury of the populace. He called to 
their remembrance the achievements of their forefathers — 
he painted in the strongest colours, the s.ufferings lyhich 
sprung from ^clesi^ticsd tyranny ; and he charged the(n 
as men and as Romans, never to admit the pontiff within 
their walls, till they had prescribed the limits of his spiri- 
tual jurisdiction, and fixed the. civil government iq tb^ir 
. pwn hands. Headed by the disaffected nobles, the fren- 
zied populace attacked the cardinals and clergy, who 
9till continued in the city. Th^y set fire to the palaces, 
and forced the inh^bit^ntst to swe^i^ allegiance to the ne^ 
aystem of things* 

The Roman pontiff could no longer view with patience 
the excesses of this ungovernable mob. At the head of 
his troops, chiefiy composed of Tiburtines, he marched 
against the city, and after som^ tricing concessions ofk 
his part, w&s reinstated on the papal throne. Notwith- 
standing the triuinph qver the malcontents, the friends of 
Arnold were still numerous, and continued to disturb the 
peace of the city, till our countryman, Adrian IV. was 
raised to the chair of St. Peter. On the first appearance 
pf a riot, during which a carclinal was either killed or 
; pounded in the street, Adrian held an interdict oyer t,l)e 
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gmltj city, and from Christmas to Easter depriyed it of 
the privilege of leligious woiship. This bold aad sagiar 
ciovs contrivanoe gave a sodden turn to the ninds of die 
people. Arnold and his followers were banished from the 
city, and fled for protection to the viscounts of Campania. 
His holiness, however, was not satisfied with restoring 
peace to his capital. A spirit of tevenge burned within 
him, till he instigated Frederic Barbarossa to £aice Ar- 
nold from his asylum in Campania. Thb intrepid rCi- 
former was immediately seized by Cardinal Gerard in 
1155, and was homed alive in the midst of a fickle 
people, who gazed with stopid indifierence ou the ex- 
piring hero, who had fallea in defence of tlieir dearest 
rights, and whom they had formerly regarded with mom 
than mortal veneration ; his ashes were thrown into the 
Tiber; bat dioogh no corporeal relic coold be preserved 
to animate his followers, the efforts which he made in die 
caose of civil and religioos freedom were cherished in the 
breasts of fotore patriots, and inspired those mighty at* 
tempts which have chained down and finally destroyed, 
the monster of soperstition. 

It is impossible not to admire the genius and persever- 
ing intrepidity of Arnold. To distinguish truth from 
error in an age of darkness, and to detect the causes of 
spiritual corroption in the thickest atmosphere of igno- 
rance and superstition, evinced a mind of more than 
ordinary stretch. To adc^t a plan for recovering the lost 
glory of his conntry, and fixing the limits of spiritual 
osurparion, demanded a degree of resolution whidi bo 
opposition could controuL But to struggle s^aiast super* 
stition, entrenched in power, to plant the standard of 
rebellion in the very heart of her empire, and to keep 
possession of her capital for a number of years, could 
scarcely have been expected from an individual who had 
no power but that of his eloquence, and no assistance 
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but ke derived irom the justice of his cMse. Yet such 
were the individual exertions of Arnold, which posterity 
will appreciate as one of the noblest legacies which for*^ 
mer ages have bequeathed. Every triumph that is gained 
over ecclesiastical power stretched beyond its just limits, 
in whatever country it is sanctioned, and under whatever 
system of faith it is exercised, is the triumph of right 
reason over the worst passions of the heart. It is the 
greatest step which the human mind can take in its pro- 
gress to that knowledge and happiness to which the AU 
mighty has destined it to arrive.''^ 

'* We may truly say," says Dr. Allix, " that scarcely 
/any man was ever so torn and defamed on account of his 
doctrine as was this Arnold of Breseia* Would we know 
the reason of this i It was because with all his power he 
opposed the tyranny and usurpations which the pope^ be^ 
gan to establish at Rcmie over the temporal jurisdiction 
of the emperors. He was the man, who by his counsel 
renewed the design of re-establishing the authority of the 
senate in Rome, and of obliging the pope not to meddle 
With any thing but what concerned the government of 
die church, without invading the temporal jurisdicton : — 
this ^ was his crime, and this indeed is such an one as is 
unpardonable with the pope, if there be any such.'^f 

'' But there was a still more heinous thing laid to his 
charge, which was this : Prater hoc de sacramento altark 
€t baptumo parvuhrum, non sane dietur sensisse ! that is, 
** He was unsound in his judgment about the sacrament of 
ihe altar and infant baptism" — (in other words, he rejected 
the popish doctrine of transubstantiation and of the bap- 
tism of infants.) And this alone was sufficient ground for 
bis Condemnation ; for as he set himself industriously to 
oppose the accumulating errors in the church of Brescia, 

* EdiolinrKli Enejrdop. Art Aawoin. 
t Allix'f RtBisriu, p. 16f . 
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his native place, in which he was supported by Maifrb- 
BUS) the consul of that city, accusations against him were 
transmitted to Pope Innocent II, who immediately im- 
posed silence upon him, lest such pernicious doctrine 
should spread further. Oii this, Arnold retired frota Italy, 
and settled at Zurich in the diocese of Constance, where 
he continued to disseminate his doctrine until the death 
of the pope, at which time he returned to Rome.'* 

Otho Frisingensis, a catholic bishop, gives the following 
account of the death of this great roan. " Being entered 
into the city [Rome] and finding it altogether in a seditious 
uproar against the pope, he was so far from following the 
advice of the wise man, not to add fuel to the fire, that he 
greatly increased it, proposing to the multitude the ex- 
amples of the ancient Romans, who, by the maturity of 
their senators' counsels, and the valour and integrity of 
their youth, made the world their own. He therefore ad- 
vised them to rebuild the capitol, to restore the dignity of 
the senate, and reform the order of knights. He main- 
tained that the civil government of the city did not be- 
long to the pope, who ought to confine himself to matters 
purely ecclesiastical. And so far did the mischief of this 
infectious doctrine prevail, that the mob pulled down se- 
veral of the houses of the nobility and cardinals, treating 
the latter with personal abuse, and even violence. He 
could not hope to escape long, after committing so hein- 
ous a crime against persons so extremely jealous of their 
tyranny. 

" Having persisted for a length of time, incessantly 
and irreverently, in these and similar enterprises, con- 
temning tlie sentence of the clergy justly and canonicaUy 
pronounced against him as altogether void and of no 
authority ; he at length fell into the hands of some, on the 
borders of Tuscany, who took him prisoner, and being 
preserved for tiie prince's trial, he was at last, by the 
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pnefect pf the city, banged, (Mosbeim saya be W9$ cru-. 
cified) and bis body huvfit to asl^e$, to pr^yent the foplish 
cabbie froia expressing any veneration for his body, and 
the ashes of it c^t into the Tiber /'^ 

Such was die end of Arnold of Bresci^ whose memory^ 
however, was Ipng an4 fondly cherished by the people 
q( Rome, whose interests be had so courageously advo^ 
cated against (he tyranny ^ the popes, and whose hatred 
he had thereby incurred. His tragical end occasioned deep 
and loud murmurs ; i% was regarded as an act of injus^ 
tice and cruelty, the guilt pf which lay upon the bishop 
9f Rome and hi$ clergy, who had been the occasion of 
it. fbe disciples of Arnold, who were numerous, and 
pbtained the nano^/e qf Ainoldists, separated themselves 
frpm the commnnyon of the church of Rome, and long 
continued to bear their testimony against ii9 numerous 
abo]ninaU9na. 

This seems to be tb^ proper place for introducing 
some pa|rtic«dar mention of the sect of the Paterines. 
The most copious account of them that I have met with, 
is that given by Mr. Robinson in his Ecclesiastical Rer 
^earf^hes, and as it appears to be well supported by the 
aothorities which he has adduced, and to concespond with 
what is said of the same people by Dr. AUix, Mofiheim, 
and others^ I present it to the reader mostly in h^ own 
words. 

Much has been written oa the e^nnology of the 
iirprd Paterii^e ; but as the Italians themselves are not 
agreed on the derivation, it is not Ukely foreigners 
should be able to determine it. In Milan, where it was 
first u^d, it answered to the English words, vulgar, 
|j|ijtei9^te^ U?f¥-bred; and these people were so called, be- 
^uae they were chiefly of the lower order of men ; me- 
dbysaics, actificess^ manufactusers, and others, who lived 



* Dr. Anix's Remarks, p. 17ff. 
Vol. I. 3 1 
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of their honest labour. Gazari, is a corruption of Ca- 
tharif puritans ; and it is remarkable that in the examina- 
tions of these people^ they are not taxed with any im- 
moralities, but were condemned for speculations, or ra- 
ther for virtuous rules of action, which 'all in power 
accounted heresies. They said a Christian church ought 
to consist of only good people ; a church had no power 
to firame any constitutions; 4t was not right to take 
oaths ; it was not lawful to kill mankind ; a man ought 
not to be delivered up to officers of justice to be con- 
verted; the benefits of society belonged alike to all the 
members of it ; faith without works could not save a 
man ; the church ought not to persecute any, even the 
wicked : — the law of Moses was no rule to Christians ; 
there was no need of priests, especially of wicked ones ; the 
sacraments, and orders, and ceremonies of the church of 
Rome w(re futile, expensive, oppressive, and wicked ; with 
many more such positions, all inimical to the hierarchy. 

A% the Catholics of those times baptized by immersion^ 
the Paterines, by what name soever they were called, a& 
Manich«ans, Gazari, Josephists, Passigines, See. made no 
complaint of the mode of baptizing, but when they were 
examined, they objected vehemently against the baptism 
of infants, and condei&ed it as an error. Among other 
things, they said, that a child knew nothing of the matter, 
that he had no desire to be baptized, and was incapable 
of making any confession of faith, and that the willing 
and professing of another could be of no service to him. 
*' Here then," says Dr. Allix very truly, " we have found 
a body of men in Italy, before the year one thousand and 
tucenty-sii/' five hundred years before the reformation, 
*' who believed contrary to the opinions of the church of 
Rome, and who highly condemned their errors.^' Atto, bi- 
shop of VerceuUi, had complained of such people eighty 
years before, and so had others before him^ and tliere is the 
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highest reason to believe that they bad always existed in 
Italy. It is observable that those who are alluded to by 
Dr. AlKx, were brought to light by mere accident. No 
notice was taken of them in Italy, but some disciples of 
Guodulf, one of their teachers, went to settle in the low 
countries (Netherlands) and Gerard, bishop of Cambray, 
imprisoned them under pretence of converting them. 

From the tenth to the tllirteenth century, the dissenters 
in Italy continued to multiply and increase ; for which 
several reasons may be assigned. The excessive wicked- 
ness of the court of Rome and the Italian prelates was 
better known in Italy than in the other countries. There 
was no legal power in Italy in these times to put dissenters 
to death. Popular preachers in the church, such as Claude 
of Turin, and Arnold of Brescia, increased the number 
of dissenters, for their disciples went further thah their 
masters. The adjacency of France and Spain too, con- 
tributed to their increase, for both abounded with Chris- 
tians of this sort. Their churches were divided into 
sixteen compartments, such as the English Baptists would 
call associations. Each of these was subdivided into 
parts, which would be here termed churches or congre- 
gations. In Milan there was ^street called Pataria, 
where it is supposed they met ror divine worship. At 
jyiodena they assembled at some w^ater mills. They had 
houses at Ferrara, Brescia, Viterbe, Verona, Vicenza, and 
several in Rimini, Romandiola, and other places. Reine« 
rius says, in 1259 the Paterine church of Alba consisted 
of above five hundred members ; that at Concorezzo of 
more than fifteen hundred ; and that of Bagnolo of about 
two hundred. The houses where they met seem to have 
been hired by the people, and tenanted by one of the 
brethren. There were several in each city, and each was 
distinguished by a mark known by themselves, lliey 
bod bishops, or elders, pastors and teachers^ deacons, 
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And messeogexe ; tiiat is, ttien employed in travdling to 
admiuister to die relief and comfort of the poor, and tbe 
persecQted. In times of persecotion tfaey lAet in small 
eompanies of eight, twenty, thirty, or as it tniglit hap- 
pen ; but never in large assemUies^ for fear of the eon* 
sequences. 

The Paterines Were decent in their depirMttmenty modioi 
in their dress attd discourse, aftd their nKMrab irr^ivoach- 
able. In their conversalion there was no levity, no 
scurrility, no detraction, no falsehood, iio swearing. Their 
dre^s was neither fine nor mean. They were chaste and 
temperate, ne^r frequenting taverns, or places of public 
amusement They were not given to anger and oAer 
violent passions. They were not eager to atcconaulaie 
Weallib, but content widi the necessaries of life. Vasj 
^avoided commerce, because they thought it w^nld ex- 
pose them to the temptation of eollufsion, falsehood, and 
oaths, choosil»g mther to live by labour or useftil trades. 
Tbey were always employed in spso^ hours ^ther in 
giving or receiving insftruction. Their bishops and offi- 
tc^rs were mechanics. Weavers^ shoemakers, and others, 
who maintained t^iiemselve^ by their industry. 

About the yea:r 104^ the Paterines had become vecy 
numerous at Milan, which Was tlieir pnttcipal residence, 
nnd here tbey flourished at least two hmidred years. 
They bad no connection with the [Cothoife] dilnrch; for 
lihcy rejected not Only Jerome df Syria, Augustine of 
{Africa, and GhregGnry 6{ Rtfrne, but Ambi'ose of Mihn>; 
consfidering them, and all other pretended fathers, -m 
tsorrupters of Ohristiaiiify. They particnlarly condemned 
Pope Sylvester as Antichrist. They called [the adoratioa 
bf] dte dross the^mark of the bea^. They had no share 
in the state, for tbey took no <mths -ted bore no anas. 
The stacte did not trouble -them, but the cftergy preadlh 
^d, prayed, and published books agidnst diktat wkhtm- 
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ifbated aed. Ahcml tkt j^sr 1176, the drchbtshop of 
Milati) Wk bM iesSifm tnalb) as he wes pteeiching egaindt 
them with gtim, "v^hetMtice, dropped down in a fit and 
expired ^ somI as be ^ad received extreme nncttoii! 
About fourteen J^an afterwards, one Bonacursi, tvko 
preffitHiSM ke ^d bem Me rf these Paterines, tnade «t pablic 
renuBCWtien of bis opinkms, and embraced the Catholic 
fiMtli> 'filfin^' Milan with fables, as aH f^megadoes do. He 
r^orted tb«ft cfktes, subwrbs, towns, and castles, were 
ftill of ^ese false prophets — that this ^as the time to 
sappress thein, and that Che prophet Jeremiah had di<* 
reeled the Milanese -what to do, when he said, '* Cursed 
be he that keepeth back his sword from blood I!** Ad- 
vifce which we «ball presently see was bat too implicitly 
foMowed.** 



SECTION IV. 

History of the Crusades to Jsia, for the recovery of the 
JUoly Land and the City of Jerusalem from the Turks^ 

A. D. 1096— leTO. 

It has been remarked by a late eminent historian,f 
that '^ there is no event in the history of mankind more 
singular than that of the crusades/' The subject is in- 

• H9hkm9tC9 Bt^ m mtHmt^amnkU y p. 407---tflS* andip. 455. As U nMy 
«iford satiifiiGtiaii to some readers to knowiroB wbat sources ofantiiority 
Mr. R. has drawn his account of Uie Pateriubs, I here snbjoin Uiem. 
MuaATORi JinHq^ Ital, torn. v. Grbgorii, contra ilfoaicAtfos, ^ict Pateriid 
tfiswiltff, opweuH tpeeimeHy'Cttp. JL Sicardi Bpiscopl Crem&kemiM chnmU 
«0N,<ld. Aii.'iaiS. BoNACDRSi FIta A«r«<iMr«M. BfmiifukUh iuemia C4' 
tkmnnm D'Acbbbii SfiaUgiwmf torn, i p. 208* De Catkaru monUnau 

t Ro6er<MR'« History qf Charles K. voL i. Appendix, Note 13. Mr. Hame 
terms them '* tiie movt signal and most durable monument of human folly 
'tet haslet appeared in any ageor nadon." Hki. ^'JBiigtoitf,Tol. i.*ch« 5« 
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deed very remotely, if at all, connected with the kingdcMD 
of Christ; but as it forms a prominent feature in the 
history of tbe Anti christian apostacy ; and as these extia* 
vacant enterprises took place towards the end of the 
eleventh, and during a considerable part of the twdfth^ 
century; and especially as the relation of them throws a 
portion of light upon the history of Europe doling diis 
beoighted period, it may not be without its* use hereto 
give a concise account of them. I liave purposely le^ 
served the article for a separate section, to prevent its 
being mingled with what regards the Waldeoses and 
Albigenses, who had nothing to do with these fiantic 
expeditions, except to condemn them. 

Pope Gregory VII. among his other vast ideas, had 
formed the project of uniting the Christians of the Wes- 
tern empire against the Mahometans, and of recovering 
Palestine from the bands of those infidels : hut his qnar- 
rels with the emperor Henry IV. prevented the enterprise 
from being atchieved during his pontificate. The work, 
however, was reserved for a meaner instrument; for a man, 
whose condition could excite no jealousy; and whose 
hand was as weak as his imagination was warm. But 
previous to entering upon his history, it will be proper to 
describe the state of the East at that time, and of the 
passion for pilgrimages which then prevailed in Europe. 

The veneration and delight with which we view those 
iplaces that have been tbe residence of any illustrious 
personage, or the theatre of any great event, have been 
frequently remarked by philosophers and moralists. 
Hence the enthusiasm with which the learned still visit 
tbe ruins of Athens and Rome ; and from this source also 
•flowed the superstitious devotion with which Christians 
from the earliest times were accustomed to visit that 
country whence their religion originated, and that city 
in particular in which the Saviour died for the nedemp^ 
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tion of sinners. Pilgrimages to the shrines of saints and 
martyrs were also common ; and in proportion to the diffi- 
culty with which they were performed to distant countries; 
was Aeir merit appreciated, *tili they came at length to 
be considered as an expiation for almost every crime. 
Moreover, an opinion began to prevail over Europe to- 
wards the close of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh 
century, that the thousand years mentioned by the writer 
of the book of the Revelation, ch. xx.2— 4, were nearly 
accomplished, and the end of the world at hand — a per- 
suasion which greatly augmented the number and ardour 
of the credulous devotees who undertook this tedious 
journey. A general consternation seized the minds of 
sien; numbers relinquished their possessions, forsook 
jtheir families and friends, and hastened to the Holy Land, 
where they imagined Christ would suddenly appear to 
judge the living and the dead. 

But in these pious joumies, the pilgrims had the mor- 
tificadonr to find the holy sepulchre, and the other places 
which had been rendered sacred by the Saviour's pre- 
sence, fallen into the hands of infidels. The Maho- 
metans had made themselves masters of Palestine, soon 
after the death of their prophet ; but they gave little dis- 
turbance to the zealous pilgrims who daily flocked to 
Jerusalem ; and they allowed every person, on payment 
of a moderate tribute, to visit the holy sepulchre, to per- 
form his religious duties, and to return in peace. But, 
about the middle of the eleventh century, the Turks, 
who had also embraced Mahometanism, wrested Syria 
from^ the Saracens who had now been in possession of it 
for several centuries, and making themselves masters of 
Jerusalem, the pilgrims became exposed to outrages of 
every kind from those fierce barbarians. Every person 
who returned from Palestine related the dangers that he 
biul encountered in visiting the holy city, and described 
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ibe cruelty aod yezation of the Turks, who, to xme the 
language of the pilgrims, not only pcofi^ied the sepidk 
qhre of tbe Lord by tbeir presence, but dwdod the saoie^ 
ipysteries in the yery place of their completioo^ and wheK 
ihe S09 of God was expected iootf^ediat^ly to judge the 
world. 

While the minds of men were thus roused, a fhnalical 
mdik, commonly known by the name of Peter the Her- 
mit, a Frenchman, bom at Amiens in Picardy, concieYed 
the project of leading all the forces of Chrtsteiidoas 
against the infidels, and driving them out of the Holy 
Land. He had made the pilgrimage to Jeri»a)em» and 
was so deeply affected with the danger to wMch bift 
fellow pilgrims were now exposed, that, on his retiim» 
he ran from province to province, with a craciluK in his 
hand, exciting princes and people to undertake this Imlf 
warfare; and he succeeded in everywhere kiadiing the 
same enthusiastic ardour for it with which he himself was 
animated. '' When he painted the stiSorings of the mb> 
lives and pilgrims of Palestine, every heart was melted to 
compasrion ; every breast glowed with indignatiou ' 
he challenged die warriors of the age to defend 
brethren and rescue their Saviour."* 

Pope Urban II. who at first he9itat)ed about the 1 
of such a project, at length entered into Peter's yiews, 
and summoned a council at PlaceQtia, at wUoh, ao im- 
mense was the multitude of attendants, that it was fowd 
Becessaiy to hold it in the open fields. It consisted ef 
four thousand ecclesiastics and thirty thonaand of the 
laity, who all declared for the war against the Infidek, 
though but f?w of them discovered my alacrity to engage 
personally in the enterpri^. The Pope, theiefi[Utt> was 
under the necessity of calling anodier council, dniing that 

* Gibbon'i^ Rome, vol. vi^p.5. 
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same year, at Clennont in Auvergne, which was attended 
by prelates^ nobles and princes of the first distinction. On 
this occasion the pontiff and the hermit exerted all their 
eloquence, by the most pathetic exhortations, to stimu- 
late the audience to embark in this pious cause ; at the 
conclusion of which the whole assembly, as if impelled 
by an immediate inspiration, exclaimed with one voice, 
" It U the will of God! It is the will of GodT "It is 
indeed the will of God,'' replied the pope ; " and let this 
memorable saying, the inspiration surely of the Holy 
Spirit, be for ever adopted as your cry of battle, to ani^ 
mate the devotion and courage of the champions of 
Christ* His c^ross is the symbol of your salvation; wear 
it : a red, a bloody cross, as an external mark on your 
breasts or shoulders ; as a pledge of your sacred and 
irrevocable engagement.'' The words were accordingly 
Copied as the motto for the sacred standard, and as the 
signal of rendezvous and battle in all the future exploits 
of the champions of the Cross; the symbol chosen by 
the devout combatants, as the badge of union; and it 
was affixed to their right shoulder; whence their expedi- 
tion obtained the name of a Crusade. 

Persons of all ranks now flew to arms with the utmost 
aidonr; not only the gallant nobles of that age and their 
martial followers, whom the boldness of a romantic en- 
terprise might be supposed to allure, but persons in the 
more humble and pacific stations of life, ecclesiastics of 
every order, and even females concealing their sex be^ 
neath the disguise of armour, engaged with emulation in 
a cause which was deemed so sacred and meritorious. 
The greatest criminals entered with alacrity into a ser\'ice 
which they regarded as a propitiation for all their of- 
fences : if they succeeded, they flattered themselves with 
the hope of making their fortunes in this world ; and if 
they died, they were promised a crown of glory in the 
Vol. I. 3 K 
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world to come. Devotion, passion, prejudice and habit, 
all contributed to the same common end, and tbe com* 
bination of so many causes produced that wonderful 
emigration which induced the daughter of Alexis Com- 
nenus, the emperor of Constantinople, to say, that " Eu- 
rope loosened from its foundations, and impelled bj its 
moving principle, seemed in one united body to precipi- 
tate itself upon Asia/' 

The number of adventurers soon became so great, thai 
their more experienced leaders were apprehensiTC the 
greatness of the armament would defeat its own purpose. 
They therefore wisely permitted an undisciplined multi- 
tude, computed at three hundred thousand men, to go 
before them, under the command of Peter the Hemut, 
Walter the Moneyless, and other wild fanatics. 

Peter, at the head of his army, with sandals on his feet 
and a rope about his waist^ marched through Hungary 
and Bulgaria, towards Constantinople. A German priest, 
of the name of Godescsaldus, followed by a numerous 
banditti, took the same rout ; and trusting to heav^i £k 
a miraculous supply of all their wants, they made no 
provision for subsistence on their march. They were 
not long, however, in finding themselves reduced to the 
necessity of obtaining by plunder what they presump- 
tuously expected from miracles^ The Jews were tbe first 
victims of their plunder. Considering themselves as en- 
listed in the service of Christ, they concluded that they 
were fully warranted to take vengeance on his murderers, 
and they, therefore, put to the sword without mercy such 
as refused to be.baptized, seizing their property without 
the smallest regard to the rights of justice. In Bavaria 
alone, twelve thousand Jews were massacred, and many 
thousands more in the other provinces of Germany. But 
Jews were not to be found everywhere : these pious rob^ 
l>ers, having tasted the sweets of plunder^ and being 
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Mljeet to no military reguladons, began of course to 
pillage without distinction^ till the inhabitants of the 
countries through which they passed rose in defence of 
themselves and families, and nearly destroyed them all. 
Peter, however, with the remnant of his army, consisting 
of about twenty thousand starving wretches, at length 
reached Constantinople, where he was reinforced by a 
multitude of the rabble from Germany and Italy, who 
by pillaging the churches, and practising the- greatest 
disorders, had contrived so far to ifollow their leader. 

Alexis Comnenus, the Greek emperor, was asto- 
nished to see his dominions deluged with an inundation of 
licentious barbarians, strangers alike to order and disci- 
pline ; and especially on being told of the multitudes that 
were following under different leaders. Thus circum- 
stanced, however, he very wisely considered that the 
most prudent step he could take, was to get rid of such 
troublesome guests as soon as possible, by furnishing 
them with vessels to transport themselves to the other 
side of the Bosphonis; and Peter, the general of the 
Crusade, soon found himself in the plains of Asia, at the 
head of a Christian army, ready to give battle to the 
Infidels. Their first engagement was with Soliman, Sul- 
tan of Nice, who fell upon the disorderly croud, and 
slaughtered them almost without resistance. Walter the 
Moneyless, and many other leaders of equal celebrity, 
were slain ; but Peter the Hermit found his way back to 
Constantinople, where he was regarded as a maniac who 
had enlisted a multitude of iqfatuated people to follow 
him. 

Asia was then divided into a number of petty states, 
comprehended under the great ones. The princes of the 
lesser states paid homage to the caliphs, though they 
were in effect their masters : and the sultans, who were 
very numerous, still further enfeebled the Mahometan 
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empire by continual wan with each otfaer^ the eeitaiii 
consequence of divided sway. The crasaders, therefore^ 
who, when mustered on the banks of the BosphoruSy 
amounted to the incredible number of one hundred thoo- 
sand horsemen and six hundred thousand foot, were 
sufficient to have conquered all Asia, had they been 
properly disciplined, united under one head, or comBUUid* 
ed by leaders who acted in concert; but they were ocm* 
ducted by men of the most independent, intractable 
spirits, unacquainted with discipline, and enemies to civil 
and military subordination. Their zeal, howev^, their 
courage, and their irresistible force, still carried them 
forward, and advanced them to tbe object of their ex- 
pedition in defiance of every obstacle. After an obstioale 
seige, they took Nice, the seat of old Soliman, Sultan 
of Syria; they also made themselves masters of Antioch, 
the seat of another Sultan, and entirely broke the stroigth 
of the Turks, who had for a long time tyrannised over 
the Arabs. 

On the fall of the Turkish poWer, the Caliph of Egypt, 
whose alliance the crusaders had hitherto courted, re- 
covered the authority of the caliphs of Jerusalem. He 
therefore sent ambassadors to the leaders of the Crusades, 
informing them, that if they would throw away their arms 
they might now perform without molestation or incon- 
venience their religious vows in the holy city, and that 
all pilgrims, who^ should from that time visit tbe holy 
sepulchre, might expect the same good treatment which 
they had ever received from tb^r predecessors. His 
offer was, however, rejected : he was required to yield 
up the city to the Christians; and on his refusal, Jemsa* 
lem was beseiged, the possession of which was the great 
object of their armament, and the consmxuaiaticHi of their 
labours. 

The i^rmy of the Crusaders was now greatly reduced in 
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number, partly by disasters, and partly by the detacb- 
inentB they had beeti obliged to make in order to keep 
possession of the places they had conquered, insomuch 
that, according to the testimony of historians, they scarce- 
ly exceeded twenty thQusand foot and fifteen hundred 
horse, while the garris<m of Jerusalem consisted of forty 
thousand men. . Yet notwithstanding this diminution of 
force, after a seige of five weeks, they took the city by 
assault, and put the garrison and inhabiuints to the sword 
without distinction. The brave were not protected by 
arms, nor the timid by submission ; neither age nor sexi 
were spared ; infants perished by the same sword that 
pierced the supplicating mother. The streets of Jerusa- 
lem were covered with heaps of slain; and the shrieks 
of agony or despair resounded from every house^ when 
these triumphant warriors, glutted with slaughter, threw 
aside their arms, still streaming with blood, and ad- 
vanced, with naked feet and bended knees, to the sepul* 
chre of the Prince of Peace! sung anthems to that 
Redeemer who had purchased their salvation by his 
death, and while deaf to the cries of distress from their 
fellow-creatures, dissolved in tears for the sufierings of 
the Messiah ! So inconsistent is human nature with it- 
self ; and so easily does the most degrading superstition 
associate both with the most heroic courage and with the 
fiercest barbarity. 

This important event, the conquest of Jerusalem, was 
atchieved in 1099^ the last year of the eleventh century; 
but towards the middle of the twelfth, the power of die 
crusaders began to decline, and was growing weaker 
every day in those countries which they had conquered* 
The small kingdom of Edessa, had been retaken by the 
Turks, and Jerusalem itself was threatened. Europe was 
solicited for a new armament ; and, as the French had 
taken the lead in the former armamenti they were on the 
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present occasion honoured with the first application for 
a renewal. The papal chair was at that time filled by 
Eugenius III. to whom the deputies of the East had been 
sent; and he wisely pitched upon the celebrated ^mard, 
as the instrument of this pious warfare. A more suitable 
character could scarcely have. been found. Bernard was 
learned for the times in which he lived ; he was natnrally 
eloquent, austere in his life, irreproachable in morals^ 
enthusiastically zealous^ and inflexible in his purpose. 
He had long held the i-eputation of a saint, was regarded 
as an oracle, and revered as a prophet ; no wonder then 
that he found means to persuade the young king of 
France, Lewis VII. to engage in this fresh Crusade. The 
French monarch, who had but recently ascended Uie 
throne, found himself at the commencement of his reign 
engaged in one of those civil wars which the feudal 
government^; rendered almost unavoidable; <Mtd having 
in an expedition into Champagne, made himself master 
of Vitiy, he caused the church to be set on fire, by which 
means thirteen hundred persons, who had taken refuge in 
it, all perished in the flames — a piece of cruelty which, 
on, reflection, sunk deep into the king*s mind, and filled 
him with dreadful remorse. Bernard availed himself of 
this penitentiary state, and persuade the king of France, 
that to expiate his guilt, it was bis indispensable duty to 
make an expedition to t)^e Holy Land. 

At Vezelar, a city in the province of Burgundy, a scaf- 
fold was erected in the market place, on which Bernard 
appeared by the side of Lewis VII. The saint first ha* 
Tangued the multitude, and was ^n seconded by the 
king, after receiving the cross from his hands. Theqoeai, 
who was present, also took the cross ; and the example 
of the royal pair was followed by all the company, among 
whom were many of the nobility. In vain did Snger^ 
who was priiiie minister to the kmg, labour to dissuade 
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hifl royal master froni abandoning his dominions, by as** 
suring him that he might make a much more suitable 
atonement for his sins by remaining .at home, and govern- 
ing his dominions in a wise and prudent manner; the 
eloquence of Bernard, and the frenzy of the times pre- 
vailed. The minister, however, retained his opinion ; and 
made no scruple to predict the inconveniences that would 
attend an expedition to Palestine, whilst the monk pledged 
himself for its success, and extolled it with an enthusiasm 
that passed for inspiration. 

From France, Bernard proceeded to pieach the Cru- 
sade in Germany; where, through the force of his ir- 
gresistible eloquence, he prevailed on the emperor Conrad 
ill. as well as on Frederic Barbarossa, who was after- 
wards emperor, and an immense number of persons of 
all ranks, to take the cross, prombing them in the name 
of the Most High, complete victory over the Infidels. 
He ran from city to city, everywhere communicating his 
enthusiasm ; and, if we may credit the historians of those 
times, working miracles. It is not indeed pretended that 
he restored the dead to life ; but it is affirmed that the 
blind received their sight, the lame walked, the sick were 
healed, and to these bold assertions we may add a fact 
no less incredible, that while St. Bernard's eloquence 
operated so powerfully on the minds of the Germans, he 
always preached to them in French, a language which ^ 
they did not understand ! 

The confident hopes of success in this new enterprise, 
induced the greatest part of the knights in their respec- 
tive dominions to enrol themselves under the banners of 
the emperor, and king of France ; and it is said, that in 
each army there were seventy thousand men in complete 
armour, with a prodigious number of light horae, besides 
the infantry, making this second emigration at least equal 
^ the number of three hundred thousand men; which. 
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added io thirteen hundred thonsotid sent <m the foraier 
occasion, makes a sum total of <me million tis hmtdred 
ikousand of the inhabitants of Europe transplanted to Ana 
on these crusading expeditions. The Germans advanced 
first; the French followed them; and the same excesses 
that had been committed by the soldiers of the fint 
Crusade were repeated by those of the second* 

When the emperor Conrad had passed the BospbomSy 
he acted with that imprudence which is rery characteristie 
of such expeditions. Instead of joining diose ChristiaBs 
who remained in Syria^ ' and there Wfdtmg the arrival of 
the king of France^ jealous of all competitors, he manned 
his army into the heart of Asia Minor, where the Saltan 
of Iconium, a more experienced general than Umselfy 
drew his heavy German cavalry among the rocks and eat 
his army in pieces. He fled to Antioch, and from fheace 
proceeded to Jerusalem as a pilgrim, instead of appearing 
as the leader of an army, and at last returned to Europe 
irith an handful of men, A.D. 1148. 

The king of France was not more suceessfal in his en- 
terprise. He fell into the same snare that had entrapped 
the emperor; and being surprised among the rocks near 
Laodicea, was defeated as Conrad had been, and the 
conclusion of the whole expedition was, that Lewis, like 
Conrad, returned to Europe with the wreck of a groat 
army, A.D. 1149, after visiting the holy sepulchre. A 
thousand ruined families in vain exclaimed against Ber- 
nard for his projf^ecies : he excused himself upon die 
example of Moses, who, he said, had like himself {»o- 
mised the children of Israel to conduct them into a happy 
country, and yet saw the first generation pmsb in the 
deserts. 

The fiiilure of this second Crusade redneed Ae aAdi^ 
of the OriMtal Christians to a state of great distitsd, 
which wiM stiU further angmented by the bold 4Ad e&tei^ 
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prising conduct of Saladin the Great, a prince of Persian 
extraction, who, having by his bravery fixed himself on 
the throne of Egypt, began to extend his conquests over 
all the East, but finding the settlements of the Christians 
in Palestitie ah obstacle to the progress of his arms, he 
bent the whole force of his policy and valour to subdue 
that small thoughimportant territory. Taking advantage 
of the dissentions that prevailed among the champions of 
the cross, and having secretly gained over to his interest 
the count of Tripoli> who commanded their armies, he 
invaded Palestine with a mighty force, and obtaining a 
complete victory over them, utterly annihilating^^ the 
vi§our of the already languishing kingdom of Jemsuem. 
The holy city itself fdl into his hands in the year 1187, 
after a feeble resistance; the kingdom of Antioch was 
almost entirely subdued ; and, excepting some maritime 
towns, nothing of importance remained of those boasted 
conquests, which, nearly a century before, had cost the 
efforts of all Europe to acquire. 

The papal chair was then filled by Clement III. who 
no sooner received the. melancholy tidings, than he or- 
dered a Crusade to be preached throughout all the 
countries of Christendom. Europe was filled with grief 
and consternation. The emperor of Germany, Frederic 
Barbarossa, assembled a diet at Mentz in 1 188, in order 
to deliberate with the states of the empire on this un- 
happv event. To encourage his subjects, he himself took 
the cross; his;son Frederic, duke of Suabia, followed bi^ 
father's example, as did also sixty-eight of the first Ger- 
man nobles, ecclesiastics as well as laymen. Ratisbon 
was appointed the place of rendezvous ; and to prevent 
the inconvenience arising firom too great a multitude, 
Frederic decreed that no person should take the cross^ 
who could not afford to expend three marks of silven 
"Vet notwithstanding thb regdauon, so great was the 
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seal of the Gennans^ that an anay was formed consisting 
of a hundred and fifty thousand military adTentareis^ 
well aimed, and provided with necessaries for under- 
taking die third Crusade. 

The emperor in person marched at the head of thirty 
thousand men, by way of Vienna to Presburg, whei^ he 
was joined by the rest of hk anny. He thence proceeded 
throngh Hangary, into the territoHes of the Greek em^ 
peror, who, notwithstanding his professions of frtendtlnpi 
had been dotached by Saladin's promises and insinua* 
tions, to give up the interests of Frederic, in consequence 
of which, he took evmy opportunity of harrassing the 
Germans in their maich. Enraged at his perfidy, Fnedme 
llid the countiy under contribution ; capttired and plim^ 
deied Phihpopoln ; defeated a body of Greek troops that 
attacked lum by surprise, and compelled the emptor of 
Constantinople to sue for peace. He wintered at Adtia- 
■sople ; crossed the Hellespont in the spring ; refreshed hb 
troops a short time at Laodicea; defeated die Turks in 
several battles ; took and pillaged the city of Iconium, 
and crossed mount Taurus^ so ihat all Asia was filled 
with the tenor of hn name. Among the crusaders, Fie^ 
deric was as renowned as Saladia ataong the Turks. The 
Christians in Syria and Palestine^ flattansd tilenselvtt 
that from his assistance they should obtain eflSectual to^ 
lief, but their hopes were suddenly Masted. This gleat 
prince, who was an expert swimmer, one day plunged 
into the cold river Gydnas> to refresh hunself ftom At 
sultry heat of summer, which br6ught on a fatal Slnesi 
diai: at once put a period to his life and heioic exploits. 

The kings of England and Ranee had eiiteted wkll 
considerable ardour into the third Crusade* Philip Augu*^ 
tas reigned at that time over ^Fraiice; and in our own 
country the throne was filled by the first Richaid^ Both 
of these monarchs eoosidcved the recovery of riitt Holy 
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li^nd as the uUwa|e purpoie of tbok goYemment; yet 
Aether of tbem wm 9q much impeUed to the pious eiw 
t^rpm^ by 9qp«r9tition> a9 by the love of oulitary glory. 
Richard, in p^rUciUfu^, had ao little regard to sanctity ia. 
hia external depoirtumt, that when a sealons preacher of 
ih« CrusiMlfi^ advised him to rid himself of his pride, 
^vsMRce, and volnptPQiisnesSy vhieh the priest called his « 
mi^^eaty's. thir^ ikTonrita d wghtevS| Riehard replied, '^ You 
CQuospl well : and I berehy dispose of the fir^ to the 
TM^plars^ the second to the Benedictiaes, and the third 
to <x^ Bishops!'' 

B.esolving to profit by the disasters that had attende4 

the former cmidading expeditionft, the kings of Fsance 

aad England det^mined to make trial of another road 

to the Holy Land, which was to condnct their armiea 

^tber hy sea ; to carry prpvisioas along with them ; and 

by means of their naval power, to maintain an open 

communication with their own states, and with the wesi^^ 

tani parts of E^nrope. Their first place of rendeavous was 

the plain of Vezelai, on the holders of Burgundy, where 

Phillip and Richard toxxfjd their annies amount to one 

hundred thousand men. Here they pledged to each other 

inprooHses of mutual friendship, and engaged not to in* 

vade eadb other's dominions during the Crusade ; their 

harons and prelates ejcchanged oaths to the same eSdet^ 

^fter which they separated. Phillip took the road to Ge« 

noa, Richa^ that to Marseilles, with the view o£ meeting 

their fleets, whieh weie severally appointed to assemble 

in those harbours. They put to sea at the same time, and 

>mth were compelled by stress of weather to t^aki^ shelter 

in the harbour of Messina, where they wer^ detained 

during the whole winter. 

In the spring of ^he year 110^, both fleets arrived in 
Asia, vliere, the troops being emharked, they laid seige 
to Ptolemais, which had beM attached abora iwa yeaaf 
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befgre, by tlie combined force of aH tbe Christians in 
Palestinei and defended by the utmost efforts of Saladin 
and tbe Saracens. Before this place, Frederic, dnke of 
Soabia, son of tbe emperor Barbarossa, had perished; 
and along with him the remains of the German army. 
Bnt. the arrival of the armies of England and France, 
with Richard and Phillip at their head, infused fresh 
vigour into the besiegers, and the emulation that pre- 
vailed between these rival kings, and rival nations, pro- 
duced extraordiaary feats of valour. Richard, in particu- 
lar, drew to himself the attention of the world, and ac- 
quired a great and splendid reputation. Ptolemais was 
taken; the Saracen garrison reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, surrendered themselves prisoners of war, and the 
wood of the traie cross was restored! And thus this 
fiunouft seige which had engaged the attention of all 
Europe and Asia, was at last atchieved— otM the bss of 
three hutndred thousand men. 

The French monarch, instead of pursuing his conquests 
farther, and redeeming the holy city from slavery, de* 
clared hb resolution of returning into France, disgusted, 
as it is said, by the ascendancy which the king of 
England bad acquired by his more precipitate courage, 
and romantic spirit; pleading the ill state of his health, 
however, as the reason of his deserting the conunon 
cause. The heroic actions of Richard, while in Palestine, 
were the best apology for his conduct. On opening the 
campaign of 1 19tt» he determined to attempt the seige of 
Asealon, the conquest of which fortress was a necessary 
step to prepare the way for that of Jerusalem, and leaving 
Ptolemais, bemarehed with the army under his command 
along the sea coast with that intention. Saladin deter- 
mined to intercepjt their passage, and placed himself upon 
the road with an army of three hundred thousand men. 
On ibis occasion was fought one of the most formidablo 
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battles of that age, and the most celebrated for the miln 
tarj genius of the ^commandeTs ; for the number and va- 
lour of the troops; and for the variety of events ^hich 
attended it. The right wing of the Christian army, com- 
manded by D'Avesnes, and the left under that of the 
dnke of Burgundy were, in the former part of the day, 
broken and defeated; when Richard, who led on the 
main body, restored the fortunes of the day. He attacked 
the enemy with the greatest intrepidity and valour ; with 
all the skill of a consummate general and gallant soldier; 
and not only gave his two wings the opportunity of re- 
covering from their confusion, but obtained a complete 
victory over the Saracens ; forty thousand of whom, it is 
said, were left dead upon the field. Ascalon surrendered 
to the crusaders ; other seiges were carried on with suc- 
cess. Richard advanced within sight of Jerusalem, when 
he had the mortification to find that he must abandon all 
hopes of present success, and put a stop to his career of 
victory- 

The zeal and ardour with which the crusaders were 
animated, for some time carried them forwards in the 
prosecution of their romantic expedition, regardless of all 
the rules of prudence or safety ; and, confident of the 
approbation of heaven, they set nothing before them but 
fame and victory in this world, and a crown of glory in 
the next : but long absence from home, famine, fatigue, 
and disease, added to the varieties of fortune which na- 
turally attend war, had greatly abated that fury which 
nothing was able directly to withstand. All but theicing 
of England, expressed a desire to return to Europe ; so 
that there appeared an imperious necessity of abandoning 
for the present all further conquests, and of securing their 
present . acquisitions by a treaty of peace with Saladin. 
Richard, therefore, concluded a truce with that monafch : 
md stipulated that Ptolemais, Joppa, and other sea-port 
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town <rfPakstiiM, ahraU lonam in the liandb of liie 
Clniatbiis, aod that eroy oae of that idigioii Aemid 
€Bfoj At privilege of pcrforauag fab pHgibaage «»• 
aojestad. This trace was imtified A. D. 1192, and waste 
fcnain in force f%>r tliieeyean,ilii€eiBaDthay diree vedcs^ 
three days, and tlitee hoofs ; a magicid aaailMr, so^esicd 
^asaperatitMHi weUsaitsdtotfaeobjeetfif dieww. 

SaladiB died at Damascus aoon after ibe fatifi c al ioB <rf 
dus tn^e with the leaders of the Crasade. He was a 
priiiee of gteat valoiir, and of generoas sentimeBts ; and 
it is jncwiQiaUe, that dariog his last illness, he gave er-r 
dcffs for Ins winding sh^et to he cairied as a standaid 
thioiygh every street of the €ity» while a eryer pieeeded 
it prodabning with a lond voice, '' This is all that vnnaias 
to die mighty Saladin, the conqoerar of the East.'' His 
last Will is also lemarkable : he ordered alms .to be dis- 
Irihttted to the poor, withoot legaid to distinctioa of 
Jew, Mahometao, or Christian ; thereby intimating that 
he considered all men as brediien, and as equally endded 
to the exercise of onr compassion when in distress — a 
lesson, though coming from a Mvssnlman, which deserves 
the imitatien of Ghiistians. But die advantages of sci- 
ence, of moderation, and of bumani^, were indeed at 
that time wholly on the side of4fae former. 

Kicbard, having no farther business in Palestine, took 
shipping f(Mr Europe, but was unfortunately wrecked ia 
the Adriatic ; and, reaching land, he disguised himself 
in die habit of a pilgrim, hopipg fay diat means to pass 
^dy through Germany. But being betrayed by his 
liberalities and evpences, he was arrested by Leopold, 
duke of Austria, whom he had ofiended at the sekg^ of 
Ptolemais, who to gratify his revenge threw him into 
prison, and dien sold him to the empei«Nr Henry VL The 
latter had also taken oflfenoe at some part of lliehard's 
coadaet, and was tl^erefere glad to have him in his powei; 
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Thufc the gallant king of fingfalidy Who had filled Ih^ 
world With his renown^ Wtis confined tb ft dungt^im in the 
heart <»f Gerinaiiy^ loaded with chains^ and entirely at the 
mercy of his enemy, one of the basest and most sordid of 
maoiund ! Ri<:hard, however> in a little time succeeded 
ia bringing his case before a diet of the empire, at which 
he personally atteiMied ; and by his eloquence and spiriti 
made such an impression on the German pHneed/ that 
they exclaimed loudly against the conduct of the em- 
pcror, whom the pope also threatened with e^communi- 
cadon* In the issue, Henry concluded a treaty Widi Rich- 
aid for his ransom, and agreed to liberate him for the 
sum of about three hundred thousand pounds of our pre- 
sent; money— *aa enohnouB sum in those days« 

Bnt notwithstanding the reitemted disasters, imd ilU 
success that attended these ftuntic- expeditions to the 
Holy Land, so resolutely was the court of Rome bent on 
the atchievement of its grand object, that the popeil were 
continually urging the princes of Europe to renew their 
efforts* Their power and influence were, by this time, 
become so predominant, that it was at the peril of the 
latter they deitlined compUance with their sotereign wilU 
The papal chair was $x this time filled bjf Celestine IH. 
by whom Henry VI. was crowned emperor of Germany. 
He was then a very oU man, being in his eighty<*sixth 
year; the ceremony of oc^onation was performed ott Ead^ 
ter Monday ,^ the pope placed the ctown on the head of 
Henry,^ which he had no sooner done, than he kicked it 
6ff a^in, as a testimony of the power residing in their 
soTereigii pontiff to make and unmake emperors at their 
pleasure! 

In the year 1196> Henry was solicited by the pope to 
'^guge i^ a new crusade for the relief of the Christians 
ia Palestine ; and the emperor consented, though he had 
prudence enough to study .his own intereiftt in the com- 
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pliance. He coDvoked a general diet at Worms, at which 
bis determination to employ all his resomroes, and eveo 
to risk his own life for the accomplishment of so holy an 
enterprise ; and so eloquently did he expatiate npon the 
subjecti that nearly the whole assembly took the cioas. 
Their example prevailed throughout the empire, and so 
great was the number who enlisted themselves, that Henry 
divided them into three large aiinies : the first, under the 
command of the bishop of Mentz, took the rout of Hon- 
gary, where it was joined by Margaret, queen of diat 
country, who herself entered as a volunteer on this pious 
expedition, and actually ended her days in Palestine : the 
second was assembled in lower Saxony^ and. embarked in 
a fleet furnished by the inhabitants of Lubec, Hamburgh, 
Holstein, and Friesland; while the emperor, in persoji, 
conducted the third anto Italy, to avenge himself of the 
Normans in Naples and Sicily, who had revolted from 
their allegiance to him. 

The state of Europe was at this time full of perplexity 
and confusion. Innocent III. succeeded Celestme in the 
papal chair, an able and ambitious pontifl> whose ruling 
passion was the aggrandisement of the holy see. He 
quarrelled with Philip, duke of Suabia, who had recently 
been elected king of the Romans, excommunicating him 
and all his adherents ; and laboured with all. his might to 
detach the princes and prelates from his cause, notwidi* 
standing the remonstrances of the king of France, to 
whom he proudly replied, '^ Either Philip must lose the 
empire, or I the papacy.^ But all these dissentions and 
troubles in Europe did not prevent the formation of ano- 
ther Crusade to Asia. Those who enrolled themselves 
were principally French and Germans* Baldwin, count 
of Flanders, was their commander; and the Venetians^ 
as greedy of wealth and power as the Carthaginiatts of 
old, fumishad them with ships, for which they took care 
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to be amply repaid both in money and territory. The 
city of Zora, in Dalmatia, had recently withdrawn itself 
from the government of the republic of Venice; the 
cnmsaders undertook to reduce it to obedience; and they 
besieged and took it, notwithstanding the pope threatened 
to excommunicate them — a striking proof of the reigning 
spirit of those fanatical adventurers. 

The army of the cross, as they called themselves, next 
fell upon Constantinople, under the pretext of avenging 
the cause of Isaac Angelus, the Greek emperor, who had 
been dethroned and deprived of his sight in 1 IQp, by his 
own brother Alexis* Baldwin and his followers eagerly 
embraced this as an apology forthdr violence; and un- 
der the pretext of adjusting the quarrel between the two 
brothers, they made themselves masters of Constantino- 
ple. They entered the city without much resistance, 
putting every one to the sword who opposed them, and 
gave themselves up to all the excesses of avarice and 
fury. The booty of the French lords alone, was valued at 
four hundred thousand marks of silver : the very churches 
were pillaged ; and what strongly marks the character of 
that volatile and giddy nation, it is related that the French 
officers danced with the ladies of Constantinople, in the 
church of St. Sophia, after having robbed the altar and 
drenched the city in blood ! Thus was this noble city, in 
, that age the most flourishing in the Christian world, for 
the first time taken and sacked by Christians who had 
made a vow to fight only against infidels. One conse- 
quence of this was, that the pope gained, for a time, the 
whole Eastern church; an acquisition of much greater 
consequepce to him than that of Palestine. Of this in- 
deed the conquerors seemed fully sensible; for, notwith- 
standing the vow they had taken to go and succour 
Jerusalem, it was only a very inconsiderable part of the 
crusaders that proceeded into Syria, and those were such 
Vol. I. 3 M 
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as could obtain no share in the plnnder of Constanti- 
nople. 

In 1215, Frederic II. was crowned emperor of Genaaoy 
with great magnificence at Aix-la-Chapelle ; and tone- 
cure the favour of the pope, to the other soknmities of 
his coronation he added a vow to make an expedition to 
the Holy Land. Pope Innocent died the following year, 
and was succeeded by Honorius III. who expressed great 
eagerness to have the Crusade carried into effect. He 
therefore ordered it to be preached up through all the 
provinces of Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Bohemia, and 
Hungary, and his exertions were crowned with extra* | 
ordinary success. The emperor himself declined the I 
performance of his vow until he should have regalated j 
the affairs of Italy, and most of the other princes ai i 
Europe were detained at home by domestic disturbances. i 

But an infinite number of private noblemen and dieir 
vassals took the cross, ranging themselves under the 
dukes of Austria and Bavaria, the archbishop of Mentz, 
and the bishops of Munster and Utretch; and the king<if 
Hungary, who brought with him a body of fine troops, 
was declared generalissimo of the Crusade. 

The fate of this expedition pretty nearly resembled 
those of the preceding. The army was embarked in three 
hundred sail of transports equipped in the ports of lower 
Saxony, which joining a squadron that was fitted out by 
the Frieslanders, Flemings, and people of Brabant, pro- 
ceeded for the straits of Gibraltar in their way to Ptole* 
mais. On their arrival at that port, a council of war was 
held, at wh^ch it was resolved to beside Damietta, in 
Egypti which was accordingly invested by sea and land, 
and taken after a tedious seige of eighteen months, in the 
year 12ig. Their possession of this place, however, was 
of no great duration. A dispute arose among the chie& 
of the crusaders about precedency, which it was found 
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impossible to adjust without consulting his holiness, who, 

in his great wisdom, at length directed that the supreme 

command should be vested in a cardinal of the church of 

Rome. This monkish general brought the army of the 

cross between two branches of the river Nile, just at the 

time when that river, which fertilizes and defends Egypt, 

began its periodical inundation. The Sultan, informed 

of their situation, opened the sluices, and overflowed the 

camp of the crusaders ; and while he burnt their ships on 

one side, the Nile increasing on the other, threatened 

the hourly destruction of the whole army. The pope's 

legate finding himself and his troops reduced to the last 

extremity, restored Damietta, and was glad to conclude 

with the Sultan a dishonourable treaty, by which he 

bound himself and his army not to serve against the 

former for eight years. 

When the leaders of the crusading army arrived in 
Europe the pope was extremely incensed at the loss of 
Damietta, and wrote a severe letter to the emperor, ac- 
cusing him of having sacrificed the interests of Christian- 
ity by so long delaying the performance of his vow, and 
threatening him with immediate excommunication, if he 
did not instantly depart with an army into Asia. Frederic, 
exasperated at these reproaches, renounced all correspon- 
dence with the court of Rome, filled up vacant sees and 
benefices, and even expelled some bishops, who were 
creatures of the pope, on pretence of their being con- 
cerned in practices against the state. The pontiff at first 
attempted to repel force by force, threatening the em- 
peror with the thunder of the church for presuming to 
lift his hand against the sanctuary ; but finding that Fre- 
deric was not to be intimidated, he became sensible of 
his own imprudence, in wantonly incurring the resent- 
ment of so powerful a prince, whose temper he now 
thought proper to soothe by submissive apologies and 
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gentle exhortations. A reconciliation accordingly took 
place ; and the emperor, as a proof of his sincere attach- 
ment to the church, published four severe edicts against 
the Paterines, Waldenses, and others, to which we shaU 
have occasion afterwards to advert, and which tended 
greatly to promote the establishment of the Inquisitiaii. 

Not long after this a solemn assembly was held at 
Ferentino, at which both the emperor and pope attended, 
together with John de Brienne, the titular king of Jeru- 
salem, who had come to Europe to demand saccours 
against the Sultan of Egypt. This monarch had an only 
daughter, whom he offered in marriage to the emperor, 
with the kingdom of Jerusalem as her dowry, on con- 
dition that he, within two years, performed the vow he 
had made of leading an army to the Holy Land. Frederic 
married her on these terms, because he chose to please 
the pope ; and since that time, the kings of Sicily have 
taken the title of king of Jerusalem. But Frederic evinced 
no impatience to go and conquer his wife's portion, 
having business at home of more importance that required 
his attendance. The principal cities of Lombardy had 
entered into a league to renounce his authority ; to coun- 
teract which, he convoked a diet at Cremona, A. D.'12£7, 
where all the princes and nobles of Germany and Italy 
were summoned to attend. The interference of the pope 
produced an accommodation, and it was agreed that the 
emperor should lay aside his resentment against the con- 
federate towns, and that those towns should furnish and 
maintain four hundi-ed knights for the relief of the Holy 
Land. Peace being thus concluded, his holiness reminded 
the emperor of his vow; Frederic promised compliance, 
but the pope died before the execution of a project which 
he seemed to have so much at heart. He was succeeded 
by Gregory IX. who, pursuing the same line of policy, 
urged the departure of Frederic for the Holy Land, and 
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finding him still backward, declared him incapable of 
holding the imperial dignity, as having incurred the sen- 
tence of excommunication. Frederic, incensed at such 
insolence, ravaged the patrimony of St. Peter, and was 
excommunicated. Wearied, however, at length with in- 
creasing contentions, and desirous of gratifying the preju- 
dices of a superstitious age, Frederic resolved to perform 
his vow, and accordingly embarked for the Holy Laud. 
The pope now prohibited his departure until he was ab- 
solved from the censures of the church; but the emperor 
proceeded in contempt of the pope's threatening, and 
with better success than his predecessors. He did not 
indeed desolate Asia, and gratify the barbarous zeal of 
the times, by shedding the blood of iniidels ; but he con- 
cluded a treaty with the Sultan of Egypt, by which the 
end of his expedition was fully answered. The Sultan 
ceded to him Jesusalem and its territory as far as Joppa, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, and all the country between Jeru- 
salem and Ptolemais ; Tyre, Sidon, and the neighbouring 
districts: and in return for these concessions, the em- 
peror granted him a truce for ten years: A. D. 1££9' 

About twenty years after this, the Sultan of Egypt 
having regained his authority in the Holy Land, these 
frantic expeditions were resumed by Louis 'IX. king of 
France, commonly called Saint Louis. This prince no 
sooner came of age than he was universally acknowledged 
one of the greatest potentates in Europe ; and his charac- 
ter is perhaps one of the most singular in the annals of his« 
tory. To the abject superstition of a monk, he united all 
the magnanimity of a hero ; but, what may be deemed still 
more wonderful, the justice and integrity of the sincere 
patriot; and where religion was not concerned, the mild- 
ness and humanity of the true philosopher. But Louis 
had his foibles. Persuaded that heretics, or those who 
dissented from the Roman church, deserved the punish* 
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meat of death, he favoiured the tribuDal of the Inqi 
tioQ ; and the same turn of thinking led htm to aacrite 
merit to a war against infidels. His humime heart became 
a prey to the barbarous superstition of the times. When 
a dangerous illness had deprived him of his senses, and 
almost of his life, his heated imagination took fire, and 
he thought he heard a voice commanding him to shed 
the blood of infidels ! He accordingly made a vow that, 
as soon as he recovered, he would engage in a new Cm* 
sade, and he immediately took the cross. Nor could any 
remonstrances induce him to forego his purpose ; he con- 
sidered his vow as a sacred and indissbluble obligatioD. 
A. D. 1244. 

But though not to be dissuaded from his Eastern ex- 
pedition, Louis was in no haste to depart Four years 
were spent in making preparations and settling the go- 
•vemment of his kingdom, which he committed to die 
care of his mother; and at length, in l£4S, he set sail 
for Cyprus, accompanied by Iiis queen, his three brothers, 
and almost all the knights of France. Arriving at Cyprus, 
it was resolved to make a descent upon Egypt, as it was 
supposed that Jerusalem and the Holy Land could not 
be preserved while that country remained in the hands of 
the infidels. ' Louis and his army, therefore, landed on 
the Egyptian coast, near to the city of Damietta; which, 
contrary to all expectation, was abandoned to them. 
Here he received fresh succours from France ; and found 
himself in tbe plains of Egypt at the head of sixty diou* 
sand men, the flower of his kingdom, by whom he wss 
both obeyed and loved. Yet this Crusade, like all the 
rest, ended only in sorrow and disappointment. One 
half of these fine troops fell a prey to sickn^s and de- 
bauchery ; the other part was defeated by the Sultan, at 
Massoura^ whare Louis beheld his brother Robert, count 
of Artois^ kiUed by his sidei and lumsdU^ tak^i prisoneri, 
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with his two other brothers, the counts of Anjou and 
Poutiers, and all his nobility. A. D. 1250. 

During the king's captivity, the -queen mother granted 
permission to a fanatical monk to preach a new Crusade 
for her son's release ; and this man, availing himself of 
the pastoral circumstances attending our Lord's nativity, 
4issembled nearly a hundred thousand of the rabble, whom 
he denominated ** shepherds." It soon appeared, however, 
that their more appropriate title would have been that of 
uolves; for, wherever they came, they robbed and pil- 
laged without either regard to justice or mercy ; so that 
it was at length found necessary to disperse them by 
force of arms ; and even that was not eifected without 
some difficulty. The death of the queen mother in the 
mean time, made it necessary for Louis to return to 
France; and to eflect this, after a captivity of more than 
three years, he purchased his ransom, and that of his 
nobles, for a thousand pieces of gold ; but he returned 
only to prepare for a new Crusade, so strongly had this 
mania infected his mind ! A. D. 1254. 

But it is needless to prosecute this subject further in 
detail. Enough, and more than enough, has been said to 
convince the reader of the deplorable state of darkness 
and superstition which reigned throughout Europe, to say 
nothing of Asia and Africa, during this period. Yet these 
romantic expeditions, though barbarous and destructive 
in themselves, were not without some beneficial results to 
the state of society : they were rendered subservient to 
the welfare of the community, and of individuals. The 
Crusades being conducted under the immediate protec- 
tion of the Roman church, and its heaviest anathemas 
being denounced against all who should molest their 
persons or their property, private hostilities were for a 
time suspended or extinguished ; the feudal sovereigns 
became more powerful, and their vassals less turbulent ; a 
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more steady administration of justice was introduced, and 
some advances were made towards regular government. 
Nor were the commercial effects of the Crusades less con- 
siderable than their political influence. Many ships were 
necessary to transport the prodigious armies which Europe 
poured forth, as well as to supply them with provisions. 
Those ships were principally furnished by the Venetians 
and Genoese, who thereby acquired immense sums of 
money, and at the same time opened to themselves a new 
source of wealth, by importing into Europe the com- 
modities of Asia. The cities of Italy grew rich and 
powerful, and obtained extensive prrrHeges ; and some of 
them erected themselves into independent states, or com- 
munities, the establishment of which may be considered 
as the first grand step towards civilization in modem 
Europe.* 

* Hmm^iHU^wyrfEngUmd^ vol i. ch«v. l2aki'<MN*« Chmin F. voL i. 
Appendix. RusuVm Historf rf Modam Europe^ vol. i. Lett. xxt. xvni^ 
XXX. xxxi. xxxii. xxxtv. 
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